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Meditation 


Culture and Incarnation 


Laurel Gasque 


Despite widespread ethnic and political struggles for cultural and social iden- 
tity, we live in a dynamically globalizing and increasingly interdependent 
world. Technology in communication and transportation, economics, and a 
single ecological environment are but a few of the factors that reflect our world 
relatedness.and dependence upon each other extending beyond national, eth- 


nic, and linguistic boundaries. 


Christianity as a religion is both global and local. Its fabric is both universal 
and particular. It speaks many languages, not just one. All of these, as Profes- 
sor Andrew F. Walls has observed, are but translations of an original transla- 
tion, which is the Incarnation. Divinity was spoken into Palestinian particu- 
larity and retranslated into the specifics of cultural and human diversity, in- 


cluding every individuality down to our own. 


» Lhis meditation is taken from an article published in Radix 23:2 
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One Heart, Three Worlds 
in the Shadow of God 


Steve Scott 


Nyoman Darsane creates a shadow play/photo: Jonathan Bailey 


us 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of serious Balinese drama, shadow theatre 
(wayang), is that the performers must not decide on the story to be told until they 
have assessed the needs of the audience. The stories must bear an important resem- 
blance to events in the lives of the hearers. (The Three Worlds of Bali, by J. Stephen 


Lansing) 


In 2005, the CANA (Christian Art- 
ists Networking Association) con- 
ference took place in Sanur, Bali. As 
with our previous conferences in 
Southeast Asia and Eastern Europe, 
we were joined by artists, poets, and 
musicians from as far away as Ni- 
geria, Bulgaria, Bangladesh, India, 
Canada, and various parts of the 
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U.S.A. We spent eight days together, 
worshiping, reflecting, exploring 
each others’ work and ideas, and 
exhibiting and performing for the 
local Balinese in a nearby cultural 
center. The event was timely, since 
some weeks previously, the island 
had been rocked again by another 
terrorist bombing. Many tourists 


were leaving. 

For me, one of the high points of 
the conference was the mid-week 
communion service. During a pre- 
vious trip I had asked a local artist, 
Nyoman Darsane, to create a 
shadow play in the Balinese tradi- 
tion for our service. Accordingly, he 
set to work with a group of musi- 


cians, composing a drama based on 
three stories from John’s Gospel. 

In the first story, Mary anoints 
the feet of Jesus, much to the out- 
rage of the disciples. In the next, 
Jesus washes the feet of his reluc- 
tant followers. In the last story, Ju- 
das breaks bread with Jesus at sup- 
per, and then quickly departs to con- 
tact the hostile religious authorities. 

As the gamelan chimes died 
away, we read the Biblical passages 
about communion. Then two danc- 
ers distributed the Balinese rice- 
cake fragments and the sweet local 
brem wine. The service lasted about 
an hour, with most of the time be- 
ing given over to the shadow play. 

At one time, the village shadow 
plays of Bali and neighboring Java 
lasted all night. This is no longer the 
case. Newer forms, such as Wayang 
Padat (condensed Wayang) have 
been experimented with, accommo- 
dating changing attention spans 
and social climate. In some cases 
this modified dramatic form has 
been used for political and educa- 
tional purposes.! 

Church and religious communi- 
cation groups have also used the 
shadow play to tell stories from Bib- 
lical sources (Wayang Wahyu and 
Wayang prajanjian).* | chose stories 
that seemed to speak to the heart 
of our concerns as artists. I was also, 
however, interested in the eucharis- 
tic celebration itself. Allusion, sym- 
bolic reference, and spiritual pres- 
ence were woven together in the 
sharing of rice cake and wine 
against a backdrop of complex Ba- 
linese beliefs. 

Traditionally, the wayang kulit 
shadow play along with other artis- 
tic forms on the island serve to com- 
municate a tripartite or three-level 
world view. In this view, there is a 
demonic realm, a human realm, and 
a realm inhabited by the gods. All 
the cultural offerings, from the ar- 
chitecture of a village temple, the 
elaborate dances, to the simple 
roadside offerings of rice and flower 
petals, are framed within this un- 
derstanding of reality” 

Dance, drama, and other forms 


The use of the arts to help people tap their 


God-given creativity, and to give a voice 


to the voiceless, should be seen as redemptive. 


express this world view, and often 
take place during important, 
celebratory rites of passage in a lo- 
cal village setting: birth, marriage, 
or tooth filing for a child. These art 
forms were also the vocabulary of 
the island’s social order. Ivana 
Askovic points out: 
The vast range of performing art 
forms in Bali have always had this 
dual function of preserving the 
symbolic (religious) universe of the 
Balinese people and legitimizing an 
image of a social and political order 
of a particular kingdom or dynasty. 
These two functions have always 
“been inseparable in that a particular 
king or dynasty could legitimize 
their rule only by showing 
themselves as perfect embodiments 
of traditional values, norms, and 
regulations that were codified in 
the religious universe. In this way, 
the political reality constantly 
strengthened the symbolic one, for 
only a strong symbolic reality could 
give or confer legitimacy on any 
given political reality.” 


Askovic also reminds us that 
another long-standing tradition in 
the arts on Bali is that of dynamic 
innovation, appropriation, and re- 
contextualization, be it dance forms, 
puppets, or story lines. A long his- 
tory of innovation keeps the arts 
functional in their role of support- 
ing the traditional world view.’ 

Multimedia artist, composer, 
and performance theorist Zachar 
Laskewicz throws further light on 
the dialectic between innovation 
and tradition. He alludes to the dy- 
namic and fluid relationship in Ba- 
linese culture between text and per- 
formance. 

Balinese texts, realized ina dynamic 

spatial/temporal context, are 

complex meaning-bearing systems, 


which are very much tied up witha 
sensual poetics, a notion of meaning 
that is directly connected with the 
dynamics of the performance of 
ritual acts. Although the texts are 
“written,” in that they are recorded 
on palm-leaf manuscripts, the 
Balinese culture itself can certainly 
not be defined as being “radically 
literate” .. . because of the varying 
contexts in which the texts are 
used. Gender Wayang performance, 
certainly the most important vehicle 
for the perpetuation of Balinese 
culture, is in a continuous state of 
inscription and re-inscription of 
these texts into the present. The 
factor that makes these texts so 
much part of the present is the 
multi-medial performance forms 
adopted.” 


In fact, in the shadow play per- 
formance, some of the tradition of 
innovation and local appropriation 
finds its full expression. In the 
shadow play, puppet characters in- 
fluenced by pre-Hindu Bali collide 
with mythic story lines from India, 
imported by way of neighboring 
Java. The puppet master braids 
these stories and multiple charac- 
ters together in a corresponding 
verbal collage of Kawi (old 
Javanese), different levels of Ba- 
linese, and occasional smatterings 
of English. As Mary Zurbuchen 
points out, “Bali has been cited as a 
‘living museum’ of syncretized and 
interspersed cultural patterns.”° 
This is evident on the screen of the 
shadow play. 

Other aspects of the Balinese 
culture appear equally complex and 
ambiguous. Not only tradition and 
innovation, but also the visible and 
the invisible, are woven together in 
mysterious ways.’ 

Ceremonial dance and drama 
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can allude to cultural memory when 
performed for outside observers 
and tourists. The same performance 
in a village temple setting can be a 
conduit for ancestral beings and 
spiritual forces. Indeed, in the case 
of the many temples throughout the 
island, the empty structures come 
alive only during a performance, in 
which the primary audience is said 
to be the descending spirits and 
gods. Context is everything. 

In some settings, the shadow 
play, with its ancient stories of gods 
and heroes, is considered more 
“real” than the audience of villag- 
ers watching it.» When the dance 
drama conflict between the lion-like 
Barong and the evil witch Rangda 
is performed, Barong’s assistants 
are bewitched, fall into a trance, and 
attempt to turn their sacred knives 
on themselves. Is this real? It de- 
pends on who the audience is—and 
the reason why the performance is 
taking place. Again, context is ev- 
erything. 

While context, location, and pur- 
pose can sometimes help invest a 
performance with inexplicable 
spiritual potency, not all the symbol- 
ism is cosmic or mythic in origin. 
Earlier deadly plagues and pesti- 
lences cast their long shadow over 
the collective memory of those who 
live on this island. Fatal sickness 
and cosmic imbalance are seen as 
connected. Angela Hobart’s study, 
“Healing Performance in Bali,” sug- 
gests that some of the terrifying ap- 
pearance in some of the witch 
Rangda masks borrows from the 
world of disease, as much as from 
the world of demons. 

Echoes of the ravages of cholera 
and other illnesses can be felt rever- 
berating through the dance dramas, 
or glimpsed in the stylistic distor- 
tions in the masks.’ Again, mask and 
ceremony, as frightening as they 
might appear, are part of an attempt 
to balance, contain, and even neu- 
tralize the negative forces they de- 
pict. And again, the performance 
unfolds first before the invisible 
audience of spirits, gods, and dei- 
fied ancestors. 
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Saint Anthony’s Fire 

Thanks to Andree Hayum’s 
scholarship, we learn about a differ- 
ent drama and narrative, one that 
is vividly depicted on the shifting 
panels of Grtinewald’s Isenheim 
altarpiece.This work was commis- 
sioned for and was on display ina 
16th-century Antonite monastery in 
the Alsace region of France. 

Here the primary audience was 
not deities or ancestors, but a con- 
gregation of those sick with a mys- 
terious illness called “St Anthony’s 
fire.” The brothers of this monastic 
order wanted to provide relief and 
ministry to those inflicted with the 
ravages of this disease. 

Victims suffered leprous and 
gangrenous-like conditions in their 
body, and sometimes a correspond- 
ing hallucinatory disorder in their 
mind.'? The commissioning of 
Grunewald’s masterpiece for the 
monastery-hospital chapel, took 
into consideration that the different 
images and sliding panels would be 
emphasized and on display during 
the church services. 


In the open state of the altarpiece, 
Grtinewald’s depicts objects 
pertinent to illness and healing as 


Isenheim Altarpiece (panel): Matthias Griinewald 


realistic details in the life of Saint 
Anthony. The closed state confronts 
us with the manifest theme of death, 
and single motifs and characters 
have a resonating meaning that 
embraces the suggestion of 
sustained life. This dramatic and 
symbolic region of Grtinewald’s 
Crucifixion addresses the shared 
knowledge of the congregation and 
its capacity to perceive these images 
as replete with associations relevant 
to the hospital context" 


Andree Hayum’s masterful ex- 
egesis of the artwork draws not only 
on its function, but also on the his- 
torical and social forces of the time. 
Again, three worlds are in mysteri- 
ous conjunction: the world of the 
suffering viewer, the world pic- 
tured in the different panels of the 
altarpiece, and the rapidly shifting 
world of the emerging Reformation. 
Understanding the context deepens 
one’s appreciation of its meaning. 

One of the frames of reference in 
this complex altarpiece was the cel- 
ebration of:the eucharist. This 
served as a focal point for those re- 
ceiving communion. According to 
ideas of that era, a person’s lines of 
sight somehow touched an object, 
like the upheld communion ele- 


ments in the hands of the priest, and 
thereby received blessing. 

This communion was being cel- 
ebrated when newer ideas about 
grace, and the value of the preached 
and printed word, were on the ho- 
rizon. In Grtinewald’s painting, rib- 
bons of text added emphasis to the 
powerful imagery of Anthony cry- 
ing out to Jesus for relief from his 
demonic tormentors. John the Bap- 
tist reminded the receptive viewer, 
“He must increase, and I must de- 
crease.” 

The diseased communicant ulti- 
mately looked beyond the second- 
ary characters and the accompany- 
ing text, and meditated on the cru- 
cified Christ, his body mirroring 
much of what they were suffering 
in their own bodies. 

Grunewald’s central image of 
the crucified Christ has long been 
understood as a pictorial identifica- 
tion with the various physical con- 
ditions of the sufferers. It is here, I 
suggest, that a paradigm shift be- 
gins. The contextualized approach 
to meaning, and the dynamic em- 
bodying of the text, may have some 
parallels with aspects of the Balinese 
culture. The infected demonic be- 
ings attacking the patron saint 
might have a Balinese counterpart. 

But the central Christ figure 
breaks the continuum. Only in his 
irreducible otherness can Christ 
truly enter the context of the recep- 
tive communicants in an Antonite 
hospice. “Here is where Christology 
has its place.” 

German theologian Karl Barth 
wrote in response to Griinewald’s 
altarpiece, “It stands over against, 
not in the mystery. It can and it 
should pray with Mary and point 
with the Baptist. It can and should 
do no more than that, but it can and 
should do that.”*Grtinewald’s irre- 
ducibly other Christ figure is em- 
pathic both as sufferer, and as res- 
urrected victor. 

For the original communicants, 
and by implication for us, Jesus is 
depicted as companion in present 
and future distress. He is our tran- 
scendent hope. 


Perhaps we can begin with an altarpiece in which the 


depiction of the crucified Christ is a startling, graphic 


reminder of the beauty of God's reconciling gesture 


toward us. 


Am I Really Here, Or... ? 

Pablo Picasso asked Brassai, “Do 
you know the Crucifixion of 
Matthias Grtinewald, the central 
panel of the altar of Isenheim? I love 
this painting and I have tried to in- 
terpret it,” then added, “but I have 
scarcely begun to draw it, when 
something entirely different re- 
sults. 

In the spring of 1937, planes 
from the German and Italian air 
force embarked on an experiment in 
saturation-bombing that all but 
obliterated the tiny Basque village 
of Guernica. This was in support of 
Franco in Spain, as well as an exer- 
cise in a bombing strategy that 
would become prominent during 
the Second World War. News of 
Guernica shocked the world and 
also galvanized Picasso who had 
been commissioned to create a work 
for the upcoming World’s Fair in 
Paris. 

While sensitive to the Republi- 
can anti-Franco causes in Spain, 
Picasso nonetheless normally 
avoided direct political statement in 
his work. In this case, he fashioned 
an allusive vocabulary of images 
that blended stylistic distortion with 
moral outrage. The painting, and 
the horrors it spoke of, resonated 
deeply among the viewing public, 
art historians, and even theologians. 

Paul Tillich said, “During one of 
my lectures I once was asked, ‘What 
would you think is the best present- 
day Protestant religious picture?’ I 
answered almost without hesitat- 
ing, ‘Guernica.’”"* Tillich evidently 
grasped a deeper reality, a spiritual 
dimension behind some of the up- 
heavals and suffering that the hu- 
man family inflicts on its members. 


He also seemed tacitly aware of 
the limitations of language in com- 
municating those deeper realities. 
“Tillich knew very well that lan- 
guage was a poor instrument for 
conveying the reality of the Christ. 
That, I believe, is why he loved to 
direct students to paintings, and 
most especially to Picasso’s Guernica 
and the great Crucifixion of Matthias 
Grtinewald.”" 

In the summer of 1976, I was at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, where I saw Picasso’s 
Guernica. It is truly one of the most 
powerful pieces of art of the mod- 
ern era. The realities of war, how- 
ever, and the attendant rationaliza- 
tions that have unfolded since that 
time, suggest that art, even great art, 
is an inadequate barrier against evil 
and suffering. 

In a postmodern era like ours, 
categories of art and life interpen- 
etrate in ways very different from 
the visible and invisible realms in 
“three levels” Bali. There, the texts 
are revered, but fully come alive 
only through the art form. In our 
era, all texts are suspect, and some 
art simply reflects the ambiguity of 
modern life and the banality of its 
evil. Our outrage is muted, the ex- 
orcism nonexistent. 

This was brought home to me 
nearly 30 years later. | was in Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia, visiting the noto- 
rious Tuol Sleng Museum of Geno- 
cide. After an hour or two, I realized 
with a start that the austere anony- 
mous settings and the large walls of 
photographic portraits of those 
waiting to be tortured and executed 
reminded me of some contempo- 
rary mixed-media installations | 

Continued on page 26 
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Interview with composer 
Konstantin Zhigulin 


I first met Konstantin Zhigulin at 
the home of mutual friends in the 
Siberian city of Novosibirsk. Long 
before we met, we corresponded 
and had even begun collaborating 
together to bring his music to new 
audiences. Konstantin’s reputation 
as a uniquely Russian composer for 
church music stretches across at 
least six time zones in Russia and 
beyond. 

His music has also been per- 
formed in America and Germany 
and has enjoyed warm acceptance 
on several continents. The music’s 
distinctive Russian soul has not 
stopped it from having broad ap- 
peal. 

Konstantin’s site is found at 
www-.strannik.altnet.ru (the Rus- 
sian word strannik means “pilgrim” 
or “wanderer”. )Here one can find 
an enormous amount of informa- 
tion (in Russian and English) not 
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Robin Harris 


only about his music, but about his 
recordings, poetry, and performing 
groups. 

Konstantin writes in a wide va- 
riety of sacred and secular musical 
styles and genres, from medieval 
baroque to art rock. In addition to 
his many exquisite a cappella songs 
for use in the church, he has writ- 
ten symphonic works for chamber 
orchestra and choir, several cham- 
ber music works, and various in- 
strumental solos. 

With the idea of introducing this 
exceptional Russian composer to a 
larger audience, I interviewed 
Konstantin by telephone. 


Background 

Konstantin Zhigulin was born June 
23, 1972, in the Siberian city: of 
Barnaul in Russia. His mother 
Maiya Marianovna, a music teacher, 
encouraged him as much as she 


could to study music when he was 
growing up. His father Nikolai 
Stepanovich, a pilot, felt that music 
was “a good hobby,” so Konstantin 
began studying music at age seven 
and studied for seven years. He re- 
ceived a good music education, 
with both piano and flute as his pri- 
mary instruments. 

When it was time to go to college, 
his parents wanted him to focus on 
something other than music be- 
cause musicians in Russia are 
among the most poorly paid of any 
occupation. But Konstantin had al- 
ready made his decision; he entered 
a music college and continued his 
music education there. Although he 
would not label his decision to 
study music “a call,” he always 
found pleasure in music-making; it 
never seemed like work to him. It 
felt as natural as breathing. 

Little by little, almost impercep- 


tibly, this hobby that brought him 
so much pleasure turned into his 
life’s work. 

Konstantin was not given a reli- 
gious upbringing. Like the major- 
ity of people in the Soviet Union at 
that time, because his family did not 
attend church, his exposure to 
church music in his formative years 
was nonexistent. Instead, his musi- 
cal foundation was the classical pi- 
ano repertoire to which he was ex- 
posed in school. He also enjoyed lis- 
tening to English art rock and the 
Russian group “Akvarium,” which 
was well known for its strong po- 
etic leanings and expression of emo- 
tion and deep thoughts. 

When he entered music college, 
he was exposed to many different 
kinds of music, including the mu- 
sic of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which is closely identified in the 
minds of Russian people with the 
idea of humble and reverential wor- 
ship of God. 

Konstantin has always been 
drawn to poetry and its connection 
to music. He says, “It is my opin- 
ion that the connection between text 
and tune is an important one. It is 
difficult to divide one from the 
other. Because the words of a song 
without the tune are not as mean- 
ingful, the tune without the words 
is not as valuable either. So text and 
tune complement one another in a 
special way. 


Thoughts on Russian Christian 
Music 


Radix (Robin Harris): What do you 
believe God thinks about music (in 
general)? 


Konstantin Zhigulin: | think that 
music is one of the greatest gifts that 
God has given people. It is a gift in 
a way that reveals God to us. It com- 
bines feelings, thoughts, and emo- 
tions for the whole person to ex- 
press himself or herself. You know 
the verse, “you shall love the Lord 
thy God with all your heart and soul 
and mind.” In that werse, we see a 
perfect example of one of the pur- 


The process of writing a 
song actually is really 
more like a miracle or a 
mystery. But this miracle, 
of course, does not happen 
without the participation 


of a person. 


poses of music. Music allows the 
whole person to participate in lis- 
tening and performing music. 


Radix: What do you believe God 
thinks about the music of your cul- 
ture? 


Zhigulin: I don’t know. That is a 
complicated question. Music, in and 
of itself, is just a form. Into this form 
you can put whatever you want. In 
this way it is a little like an axe. 
Maybe this is too rough an example, 
but you can take an axe and knock 
someone in the head with it, or you 
can take that same axe and cut wood 
to stoke the fire in the banya [bath 
house]; everyone gets to enjoy the 
steam and it’s wonderful. 

So music is a kind of instrument, 
like many others, that expresses the 
ideas and attitudes of the person 
who is using it. 


Radix: What composers have had 
the most influence on the way you 
write music? Do you have musical 
heroes? 


Zhigulin: Even though I am Rus- 
sian, the biggest influences for me 
have been western European com- 
posers. For example, I don’t think 
anyone comes even close to being a 
greater composer than Bach. I can’t 
add anything to that. Of course, 


Chopin was a great composer, and 
so was Handel. Mozart’s Requiem 
had a huge effect on me. 


Radix: How do you compose 
songs? 


Zhigulin: First of all, I try to under- 
stand the text deeply, thinking 
about it and meditating on it. 


Radix: How do you choose your 
texts? 


Zhigulin: Most of the texts I use 
were suggested by my [American] 
friend, Jeff Matteson. He’d say, 
“Here, look at this wonderful verse. 
What do you think about using this 
one?” I wasn’t a real theologian 
when this began; I’m just now get- 
ting the chance to study theology. 
But Jeff found me these great pas- 
sages and I would begin to think 
about them. He didn’t give me the 
actual song words, but rather places 
in Scripture that I could use as a 
starting place. I would meditate on 
those passages, eventually re-word- 
ing them so that they would be 
more poetic. This is a fairly natural 
process, and in fact some texts 
didn’t need re-wording. Some- 
times, though, I did a “poetic trans- 
lation” of the Scripture. 


Radix: And after that, how did the 
process of composition continue? 


Zhigulin: Have you ever heard of 
the legend of the boy who could fly? 
There once was a boy who could fly. 
The scholars were very interested in 
his ability, so they invited him to 
come and tell them about it. As the 
boy spoke, they wrote and wrote 
and in the end they had all their 
notes ready. They read him their 
notes, and said, “So now, can you 
demonstrate what you have ex- 
plained to us? From that moment 
on, the boy was never able to fly. I 
don’t want to be that kind of per- 
son! e 

This is how I feel about my spiri- 
tual music. The most important 
thing about the Psalms I write is that 
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their purpose is to carry the Word 
of God. The process of writing a 
song actually is really more like a 
miracle or a mystery. But this 
miracle, of course, does not happen 
without the participation of a per- 
son. It happens a little like a prayer. 
You are in this state of prayer, and 
the song is born. 


Radix: When did you first learn 
about Christianity? 


Zhigulin: What initially got me to 
thinking about the Lord was a paint- 
ing called “Christ Carrying the 
Cross” by a famous Dutch painter, 
Hieronymous Bosch. When I saw 
this picture, something happened in 
my soul. Christ is seen carrying his 
cross and he is surrounded by 
people who hardly look human. If 
you see this picture, you will see 
what I mean. 

The image of Christ in that paint- 
ing affected me strongly. It is hard 
to find words to explain what hap- 
pened in my heart. You know, the 
Lord shows himself to people in dif- 
ferent ways; some find him through 
art, some through music or nature. 
I don’t know why it happened to me 
through painting, as I had never 
been especially struck by a painting 
before, but that’s how it was for me. 
What is interesting is that this pic- 
ture kept appearing in my life at sig- 
nificant moments. I would see it 
reproduced in journals, or some- 
where on the street or other places 
like that. It was amazing to me; that 
picture just kept appearing. 


Radix: How old were you at that 
time? 


Zhigulin: I was about 16 to 18 years 
old. Then I had a Russian Orthodox 
friend who invited me to attend 
Russian Orthodox classes, which I 
did for three months. During those 
classes, I became extremely troubled 
and fearful because the emphasis 
was on hell and the suffering that 
awaits us. I was actually in such bad 
shape that I thought I was going to 
die. 
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I began to feel that I needed des- 
perately to be baptized, but as it 
turned out, I was not baptized in the 
Russian Orthodox Church, but in an 
evangelical church of a friend of 
mine, the Church of Christ. At that 
time, it didn’t matter to me so much 
who baptized me. I felt that “God 
baptizes, not people” and I knew I 
wanted to take that step. After that, 
of course, | began to grow in my 
spiritual life. 

I made friends with Jeff Matteson 
and began to write music that re- 
flected my new spiritual life. For 
me, music was a gift that God used 
in my life to help me grow spiritu- 
ally. I realize that my music has 
touched other lives as well, but it 
has significantly helped. me in my 
own spiritual growth. 


Radix: How has music helped or 
hindered evangelical Christianity in 
Russia? 


Zhigulin: That is also a difficult 
question to answer, but I know that 
for myself, when I first began to at- 
tend an evangelical church and lis- 
tened to the music they sang, I was 
horrified. It was awful; the music I 
heard did not resemble any model I 
was familiar with. 

It was not at all related to any- 
thing in Russian culture, to say 
nothing of “high” Russian culture. 
No attention was given to the Rus- 
sian understanding of how to use 
words, no literary use of words. 
These were American songs that 
had been translated, but the trans- 
lations were not that good and the 


Christ Carrying the Cross: H. Bosch 


way they were sung was not very 
musical or attractive to Russian cul- 
ture. They grated on my Russian 
ears. 

Our ideas of God and religion 
in general are developed within the 
context of the cultural mix in which 
we are raised. In Russia, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church has an in- 
credibly strong influence on our 
thinking in these areas. It strongly 
influences our ideas of what spiri- 
tual music should sound like. 

Regardless of the textual con- 
tent of the music, the “form” that is 
modeled by Russian Orthodox mu- 
sic is the one that sticks in our minds 
as being connected with worship. 
This translated music struck me as 
strange because at times it was too 
off-the-chart fun or, on the contrary, 
too much like a march, rather than 
being associated with spiritual 
themes. For the Russian ear, it was 
a culture shock. 

‘Then I began to understand that 
there was simply a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the people 
who brought us the gospel. They 
were sharing what they had with us, 
out of good hearts. And those who 
heard and received the gospel were, 
naturally, very grateful for it. That’s 
why L accept these missionaries; the 
work that they did was a great 
work. 

Of course, if we were to go to- 
day to some tribe somewhere and 
sing them our own Russian music 
they would have the same reaction, 
because they are used to beating on 
drums! 

I should add, however, that a 
large number of American and Eu- 
ropean songs work just fine for the 
Russian ear. For example, songs like 
Silent Night, As the Deer, and O Sa- 
cred Head are wonderful songs that 
resemble Russian music and are be- 
loved by Russian people every- 
where. 


Radix: How do you see your role in 
church music in Russia? 


Zhigulin: I’m not sure. I suppose 
the songs I’ve written so far have 


been useful for the church and I’m 
glad for that. If there would be any 
other role, it might be one of a search 
for mutual understanding between 
people of different confessions. 
There are so many misunderstand- 
ings between Christians every- 
where. It seems to me that in Rus- 
sia, no matter whether a person is 
Baptist or charismatic, he is still a 
Russian. In this way, music is some- 
thing through which we can find 
common ground. 

For example, I saw this happen 
not long ago when my small sing- 
ing group was invited by a charis- 
matic church to sing my songs at a 
concert they were giving. Remem- 
ber, in Russian society, people have 
a very strong mental image of what 
it sounds like when God is being 
worshiped. When these people be- 
gan to listen to my songs being 
sung, this mental image worked in 
our favor and they thought we were 
Russian Orthodox, even though we 
were singing my songs, not in Old 
Russian (as in the Russian Orthodox 
does), but in my own poetic trans- 
lations. 

When they talked to us after- 
ward there was an incredible level 
of respect and a positive response 
to the songs, not so much because 
they thought we were Russian Or- 
thodox, but because they heard in 
the songs that “special something” 
that their spiritual, cultural, soul- 
level subconscious tells them is the 
“Russian” way to worship God. 


Radix: How would you character- 
ize their response that day to your 
music? 


Zhigulin: It was wonderful. In fact, 
the whole situation was interesting 
because, as the event began, people 
were making noise and chairs were 
squeaking. But when we got up and 
began singing, a silence quieter than 
the grave descended on the group. 
I was so grateful to God for their 
response. They were so grateful for 
our songs. They said they were re- 
ally touched; it madethem think in 
new ways about God. 


When the Psalms are put 
to music, they become close 
to my heart. It’s interest- 
ing that until I put a Psalm 
to music, it’s almost as if I 
haven't really heard it or 


seen it. 


Radix: I know that this is not the 

kind of question a Russian likes to 

answer, but I’ll ask it anyway: What 

would you like to be doing five or 

ten years from now? What is your 
_vision for the future? 


Zhigulin: You're right; that is not a 
question I can answer. I was talking 
to a friend just yesterday about this, 
and we were commenting that our 
lives in Russia are so uncertain; we 
are in a constant state of upheaval. 
To tell you the truth, I can’t say with 
any certainty what will likely hap- 
pen to me tomorrow. 

The only thing I can say about 
my hopes for the future is that I will 
never fall away from what I have 
found: my faith in God. This is the 
only thing I can hope for. 

Every day people try to deceive 
us; we even try to deceive ourselves. 
We convince ourselves that God 
can’t see us; we shove him off to the 
side of our lives and in this way we 
sin. More than anything else in life, 
I just want to stay close to the Lord. 
If [cannot do this, then nothing else 
is worthwhile. Nothing else has 
meaning. 


Radix: What were the hardest times 
in your life? How did music help 


you make it through them? 


Zhigulin: I love the saying, “If you 


want to know the doctrine of a 
church, look at the songs they sing.” 
When I have hard times in my life, 
the first thing that comes to my 
mind are songs. Of course there are 
times that a verse will come to mind 
as well, but often it is a song or a 
phrase from a song that comes to 
my mind and helps to pull me out 
of the pit. 

For example, the Psalms I wrote 
last year have been an enormous 
help to me. I sing them as I walk 
around. When the Psalms are put to 
music, they become close to my 
heart. It’s interesting that until I 
put a Psalm to music, it’s almost as 
if | haven’t really heard it or seen it. 
When I set to music the simple text 
of “In the shadow of your wings I 
rejoice,” it enters my heart in a 
special way. Such wonderful words: 
“Lord, my King, my heart sings to 
you in triumphant joy; I find my 
refuge at your altar.” 


Radix: What role do you see for the 
older Russian and Ukrainian Bap- 
tist songs, like the ones written by 
Prokhanov? And what makes you 
unique among other Russian Chris- 
tian composers? 


Zhigulin: I see Baptist and 
Prokhanov hymns as having an “ev- 
eryday” type of role. Basically, 
people like them because they are 
understandable and simple. People 
value simplicity in Christian songs. 
They want songs to be accessible for 
all. 

I must confess that when I write 
songs, I’m not always able to make 
them simple. I aim for “simple” but 
it always seems as if my songs turn 
out a little more complex than what 
is normally sung. Some of my songs 
are simpler, and people always 
seem to appreciate that. 

Some of the songs of Prokhanov 
are absolutely wonderful (take, for 
example How Great Thou Art, which 
he translated), but the kind of songs 
I write are different in their basic 
approach. Those songs, by and 
large, talk about God. It’s a third- 
person approach, rather than di- 
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rectly addressing God. 

This is an important difference 
because you can sing about God all 
the time, about God’s love and 
mercy, and never sing to God. In the 
Russian Orthodox Church music 
and in my music, the text is nor- 
mally directed to God, and this is 
why I use Psalm texts and some 
Gospel texts. 

It is an important aspect of what 
should be happening in the church 
service. In other words, I’m talking 
about “sung prayers.” I think it is 
important to have these sung 
prayers in our services, and that is 
why I write songs the way I do. 


Radix: What distinguishes Russian 
Christian music from Western 
Christian music, in terms of sound, 
behavior, and concepts? 


Zhigulin: That is a complicated 
question, because there are of course 
the strong associations that Rus- 
sians have with the Orthodox 
Church, but other styles are also 
considered to be part of our spiri- 
tual heritage. For example, the 
songs of Prokhanov are connected 
strongly with the Baptist and evan- 
gelical churches, as well as styles 
that come from other denomina- 
tional traditions in Russia. 

One of the things that sets Rus- 
sian Orthodox music apart from 
other styles is that in many cases, 
those songs were written by incred- 
ibly gifted composers, like 
Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff; 
those men were geniuses, so their 
songs were really works of art. 

On the other hand, this music 
is tied so closely to the Russian Or- 
thodox Church and its doctrine that 
there are legitimate questions about 
how useful this music is to 
evangelicals. 

For example, the question of how 
useful this music is to congrega- 
tional singing is an important one. 
Another one is whether we should 
even be trying to use this art music 
for our congregational singing. 
From these small questions come 
thousands of other questions. If 
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possible, there should be some kind 
of “high ideals” or elements lend- 
ing themselves toward spiritual 
thought in the music and visual art 
used in the church. 

The position of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church is that music is a 
“sounding icon.” There is definitely 
some good in that idea, because it 
reminds us of our need to bow be- 
fore greatness; it has the idea of wor- 
ship deeply imbedded in art. 

But the problem is that although 
the emotions are involved, the mind 
is not as engaged as it might be. 
This kind of worship is based on 
spiritual emotions and feelings, not 
on the mind. I’m not saying that the 
mind completely shuts off, but 
rather that the emphasis is definitely 
not on the mind. 

If we return to what I talked 
about at the beginning of this inter- 
view, the importance of loving the 
Lord our God with all our heart, our 
soul, and all our mind,we see that 
this music does not really address 
the totality of worship. So I believe 
it is not the ideal. 

But if you take Western music, 
for example some American songs, 
then you see the opposite extreme. 
Everything is understandable and 
clear, but there is something lacking 


_ in the “soul” of it; it misses some- 


thing for the heart. I’m, not saying 
all American songs are like that, but 
many of them are. 

The kind of music I feel God 
laid on my heart to write starting 
about 10 years ago is the kind of mu- 
sic that finds a middle road. I want 
to write music that is uriderstand- 
able and clear, music that challenges 
and exhorts, but at the same time 
that touches the heart and soul of 
Russian people. I think this is what 
we need in Russia today. 


Robin Harris is founder of the Interna- 
tional Council of Ethnodoxologists. 
Since 1994 she has served with her hus- 
band Bill in Russia as a church planter 
and mentor of Russian and Sakha mu- 
siclans. 


Recordings of Konstantin Zhigulin 


Ballads with Candles - with the group 
“sister” (1991) 

Young Wine - with “Sister” (1993) 

Out of Time - with “Sister” (1996) 
Waiting - with “Sister” (1997) 
Disappear in the Rain - with “Sister” 
(1998) 

Whirligig - solo album (1998) 

Helga - solo album (1998) 

Songs of Sorrow - a compilation of songs 
from three other albums 

Suffering for Job - text from the book of 
Job (1999) 

My Praise Belongs to You - This album 
consists of three parts written, per- 
formed, and recorded at different times 
by different groups. The first part (“In 
Te, Domine, speravi”) was recorded 
1996-1998. The second part (“My Praise 
Belongs to You”) contains canticles of 
themes taken from the epistle of the 
apostle Paul to the Ephesians (1999). 
The third part is based on the Revela- 
tion of John (chapters 4 and 5). All songs 
were written for a cappella choral en- 
semble [from the site]. 

Se’strannik - the meaning of this title 
combines the idea of “sister/pilgrim/ 
wanderer” (2000) 

Let There Be Joy - Suite for chamber choir 
and chamber orchestra based on the 
book of Isaiah 

April - K. Zhigulin and String Quartet 
(2002) 

Imprint of the Sun - with “Pilgrim” (2002) 
Fanfare for the coming King - a joint project 
with K. Zhigulin and Paul Fudge (2003) 


Chamber and Instrumental Music 


[information adapted from the site 
www.strannik.altnet.ru] 

1. Trio for violin, viola, and piano 

2. Quartet for flute, violin, viola, and 
cello (performed in Young Wine and 
Songs of Sorrow) 

3. “Time For Candles” - three slow 
pieces for flute, violin, and viola 

4. Sonata “Pensieroso” for viola and pi- 
ano 

5. “Wanderer” - a play for violin, viola, 
violoncello, and double bass 

6. “Loneliness” - a suite for voice, pi- 
ano, and chamber ensemble 

7. Collection of etudes for piano 

8. Collection of etudes for guitar 

9. Concerto for guitar and chamber or- 
chestra 

10. “Let There Be Joy” - suite for choir 
and chamber orchestra based on the 
Book of Isaiah 


Dinka Worship in Sudan: 
Keeping Strong in the Midst of Persecution 


Frank Fortunato 


The door was closed and the fans switched off. Instantly the tiny room became 
an oven. 

A large set of drums, recently moved into the room that was now serving as a 
recording studio, had drastically reduced available floor space. Undaunted, 18 
Sudanese Dinka choir members managed to squeeze in. 

Once the drumming and singing began, the choir became oblivious to their 
surroundings: the recording equipment; the four strangers from Heart Sounds In- 
ternational (HSI) audiotaping, videotaping, and snapping photos. Hour after hour, 
the Dinka sang medley after medley. Though drenching in perspiration, they sang 
with vigorous abandon, taking only short breaks to cool down, get a drink, or munch 
a sandwich. The choir knew their songs well, and most were recorded in one take, 
In all, 33 songs and almost 80 minutes of worship music were recorded in one day. 


ee 
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The African nation of Sudan has 
suffered unspeakably. War waged 
against the Christian and animist 
south resulted in two million dead. 
The devastation included pillage, 
rape, people sold into slavery, and 
whole villages burned. Many of the 
survivors huddled into refugee 
camps at the borders of Uganda and 
Kenya, while millions more melted 
into the outskirts of greater 
Khartoum, the tri-city capital com- 
plex. Of all the people groups un- 
dergoing persecution, none has 
been more devastated than the 
Dinka. 

Christian ministries have re- 
sponded to this present-day holo- 
caust, sending in food, clothing, 
money to free the slaves, and other 
forms of relief and aid. Another 
Christian response has been an ef- 
fort to strengthen believers by en- 
couraging their worship through 
this time of severe trial. Christian 
radio ministries have targeted 
broadcasts in the various languages 
of Sudan. 

In late February 2002, HSI sent 
a diverse team to Khartoum. The 
musicians included a commercial 
airline pilot who helped get cheap 
standby tickets for most of the trip. 
Another spoke fluent Arabic and 
even some Dinka, greatly facilitat- 
ing the communication. Another 
had written film scores and re- 
corded projects in different parts of 
the world, including assignments 
for national television. As team 
leader I brought almost three de- 
cades of music ministry to the mix, 
including previous trips to 
Khartoum. 

On arrival, we discovered the 
room we had expected to use was 
no longer available. They took us to 
a smaller one at a larger church. 
Mattresses had been purchased and 
cleverly framed to form freestand- 
ing units to prohibit outside noises 
and to deaden sounds from bounc- 
ing around the makeshift studio. 
Recording began with a Sudanese 
worship leader using a sophisti- 
cated auto-accompaniment key- 
board. He was brilliant in his abil- 
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We realized afresh that, through worship, God keeps 


his people strong in times of difficulty and persecution. 


ity to manipulate the various styles 
that changed continually. 

Nevertheless, we began to won- 
der why we had come all the way 
to Africa to record rhythms and 
sounds we hear every day on radio 
in our own backyards. But later, as 
the vocals were added, these songs 
took on an interesting hybrid, ur- 
ban-Afro sound, punctuated by 
gutsy Arab phrases. 

Two other youth bands re- 
corded over the next two days. They 
also chose to record their urban- 
Arab arrangements. When we 
asked about their ethnic background 
and music, they admitted they just 
didn’t relate to those music struc- 
tures. 

Another Sudanese brother, 
however, from the Nuba Moun- 
tains, was eager to share and record 
his local music. He was one of the 
students who attended the music 
writing class the HSI team taught. 
He brought his handmade harp, 
“hardwired” to the Nuba 
pentatonic (five-note) scale. We cap- 
tured some of his songs on the spot 
with our back-up battery-powered, 
digital equipment. 

We met many other musicians 
from various Sudanese people 
groups at the conferences and 
church meetings where our HSI 
team ministered. Having heard so 
much about the suffering and per- 
secution of the Dinka, however, our 
team particularly targeted record- 
ing this group. We reserved the fi- 
nal day to record the worship of one 
of the Dinka churches. 

There we four “strangers” met 
in that tiny, stifling hot room with 
those 18 choir members. Having ex- 
pected to record five or six songs 
and planning for a half dozen sing- 


ers, we were delightfully surprised 
when that large choir showed up. 
Perplexed, we wondered, How 
would we ever squeeze a whole 
choir into the tiny makeshift studio? 
But none of this bothered the Dinka. 
And, rather than coming armed 
with five or six songs, the leader told 
us they had at least 30 songs ready 
to sing. 

During a brief rehearsal, we 
discovered they sang mostly in 
unison and to the accompaniment 
of two drummers playing various 
polyrhythms. Before long, the re- 
cording marathon began. The choir 
divided their songs into various 
medleys, and punctuated the start 
and ending of each song with a 
hearty shout of “Hallelu-Hallelu- 
jah!” 

On the final medley, some teen- 
age girls could not resist adding lo- 
cal dance steps, and began moving 
about the cramped studio. Soon the 
older women joined in with their 
swaying. Before we knew what was 
happening, they all joyously circled 
the tiny room, while the men 
jumped vigorously in place. 

A delightful pandemonium 
erupted as the choir praised, 
danced, and marched, oblivious to 
cables, stands, mics, whatever. One 
engineer quickly put down his digi- 
tal camera and rushed through the 
circle to grab the microphone stands 
lest they fall over as the choir con- 
tinued their exuberant worship. 

In the aftermath, we videotaped 
the leader and, through translation, 
asked, him the meanings of the 
songs. They spoke of their difficult 
situation in life, but also expressed 
hope, faith, joy, and trust in the 
Lord. These were the very people 
whose children had been abducted 


and sold into slavery, whose 
women had been raped, houses 
burned, and crops and cattle de- 
stroyed. To see these persecuted 
believers overflow with worship 
was a highlight of the trip—despite 
the challenge of recording the last 
medley of songs. 

We realized afresh that, through 
worship, God keeps his people 
strong in times of difficulty and per- 
secution. We experienced the theme 
that drives all we do in Heart 
Sounds International: “Every 
people should worship our awe- 
some God in an awesome way that 
reflects their own culture.” 

As we pondered such an unfor- 
gettable moment, we imagined an- 
gels reserving front-row seats, as 
they get ready for vigorous Dinka 
worship around the Throne. The 
four of us on the HSI team have or- 
dered our tickets for front-row seats 
as well. Those suffering Sudanese 
believers made us homesick for 
heaven.@ 


Frank Fortunato is the International 
Music Director of Operation Mobiliza- 
tion and the Director of International 
Worship and Arts Network. 


This article was reprinted from the 
book, All the World Is Singing: Glori- 
fying God through the Worship Music 
of the Nations, by Frank Fortunato, 
with Paul Neely and Carol Brinneman. 


Heart Sounds International is a fellow- 
ship of volunteer musicians and record- 
ing engineers who take 10-day mission 
trips to an area to teach on Biblical wor- 
ship and to train believers in various 
music skills, as well as to record indig- 
enous worship songs. HSI volunteers 
see themselves as frontline missionar- 
ies whose tools include cables, micro- 
phones, plug adapters, and state-of-the- 
art digital equipment. 

Each HSI trip, so far, has comprised 
one to six people who raise funds for 
their travel, donate their time and ser- 
vices, and even fund the purchase of 
complete digital-recording facilities that 
are left behind in places where local mu- 
sicians are ready to recerd. HSI projects 
link with many evangelical agencies 


and churches and are coordinated by 
the music director of Operation Mobili- 
zation. 

Since the first trip made in 1999, HSI 
teams have gone mostly to places where 
no Christian recording facilities exist or 
where it is prohibitive for believers to 
go to commercial studios. Past record- 
ings have all been non-Western and 
non-English, with a particular focus on 
capturing the indigenous “heart lan- 
guage and music” of local believers. 

In some areas, these efforts resulted 
in the very first professionally recorded 
worship CDs, the first Christian studios 
set up, and the first songbook resources 
produced. The recorded songs have 
been broadcast by missionary radio or 
satellite TV programs. 

Each HSI project takes months of 
preparations, identifying a local orga- 
nizer, a music coordinator, and defining 
the goals and activities for each visit. 
Local believers prepare a demo tape of 
the 10-12 songs the HSI team will 
record, along with a rough translation 
of those songs. Another requirement is 
the preparation of a room (wall-to-wall 


and floor-to-ceiling blankets do just 
fine) that will serve as the recording 
venue. Before leaving for trips, the re- 
cording team prepare themselves by lis- 
tening to web radio of the region, study- 
ing the culture, music, church situation, 
ele: 

For media clips that accompany this 
story: www.worldofworship.org/ 
alltheworld/toc.htm and scroll to Story 
PES 

For ordering information for the 
book/CD-ROM/DVD, — go _ to 
www.worldofworship.org/ 
alltheworld/ 

There is also a Global Worship compi- 
lation of recording projects, undertaken 
by the HSI recording teams, that in- 
cludes the Dinka tracks referenced in the 
book. Included in that recording are 22 
tracks of non-Western, non-English 
worship songs from 16 regions of the 
world. Many of the songs were the very 
first worship recordings in various na- 
tions and people groups. This record- 
ing is a companion peace to the book, 
Sounds of Global Worship 2, available at 
www-.heart-sounds.org. 


World Vision’s Relief 
Efforts in South Darfur 


In Darfur, a western province of 
Sudan, more than 1.8 million 
people have been displaced by the 
country’s war and many are in 
urgent need of food and medical 
attention. 


World Vision is currently distribut- 
ing food to more than 150,000 


people every month and running primary health care and supple- 
mentary feeding clinics in four camps in Nyala. In addition, World 
Vision Water and Sanitation teams are making plans to build 
latrines in five camps north of Nyala. Through a partnership with 
the World Food Programme, World Vision is targeting 250,000 
people for food distributions in addition to other humanitarian aid 


efforts. 


For more information on the situation in Sudan and how you can 


help go to www. worldvision.org 
“search.” 


and type in “Sudan” under 
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Ni Ketut Sri Wardani’s 


Meditations on the Passion of Christ 


Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani -2 


Almost all of my works have the theme of “Viadolorosa,” the suffering and punishment that Jesus 
Christ had to endure, and especially his crucifixion. ; 

His suffering was extraordinary. Based on the Christian literature I read, Jesus suffered more than 
39 lashes. According to Jewish tradition, a person judged guilty of committing a serious crime, by law 
got not more than 39 lashes. I once saw a picture of the whip used on Jesus, a whip full of thorns. So if 
the whip smites human skin, it will tear off the skin while being pulled. 

I could not imagine how terrible the body of Jesus looked after receiving more than 39 lashes. He 
was also hit and smitten, a crown of thorns was put on his hed, and he was nailed naked to the cross. 
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Tcould no longerer imagine the in- 
tegrity of his body. What I could en- 
vision was a broken body full of 
blood—ugly and no long smooth. 
Probably the blood covered all of his 
body, his eyelids, his nose, his 
mouth, and ears. The price of his 
blood was dear, to pay the ransom 
of sinful humans. 

This is the impression that | 
have tried to express in my paint- 
ings, even though they are not as 
perfect as I wanted them to be. The 
technique I used was letting the wet 
paint bleed, to give the dramatic im- 
pression of the event. I used a lot of 
dark colors, especially blue and vio- 
let, with brushes of different sizes. 
All of these were aimed to obtain a 
better quality of work. I wanted to 
be professional in conveying this 
specific theme. 

I long to see others comprehend 
how Jesus suffered for them, so they 
may not become ordinary Chris- 
tians living as they like without any 
regard for his costly suffering. By 
giving himself to death, he has 
shown his love, so great and deep, 
which cannot be measured by any 
standard of human love. He had to 
pay the price, in full and so com- 
pletely, that we no longer have any 
rights for ourselves. My deepest 
hope is that these paintings may 
become blessings to others. 


Gethsemane 

“Tf it is possible, may this cup be 
taken from me.” 

This theme is in line with the 
Viadolorosa theme, exposing the be- 
ginnings of Jesus’ suffering prior to 
his crucifixion. 

Jesus was aware of his death to 
come shortly. He then selected three 
disciples to walk with him toward 
Gethsemane to pray. But when he 
was praying, his three companions 
were asleep instead of staying alert 
and watchful. 

That night was a terrifying 
night for Jesus to be left alone in dis- 
tress. His adrenaline started to rush 
with the shadows of condemnation. 
His heart ached. He fell on his face 
and prayed repeatedly: “O my Fa- 


ther, if itis possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as you will.” Even as he prayed, 
his sweat drops became like drops 
of blood, until an angel appeared to 
strengthen him. 

In Gethsemane, we see the hu- 
manity of Jesus clearly revealed. He 
needed his disciples to watch with 
him. He longed for heavenly 
strength. He was sorrowful and 
deeply distressed. 

The innermost conflict of Jesus 
inspired my paintings. Though they 
are far from perfect, I keep learn- 
ing to express more. My hope is 
that every observer of these paint- 
ings will fully comprehend the mes- 
sage. i 


If it possible, may this cup be taken from me. 


Ni Ketut Sri Wardani is an Indonesian 
Christian artist living in Bali. Her art 
can be viewed at www.sriwardani.org 
and Asian Christian Art Association: 
http://www.asianchristianart.org. 
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Amazing Grace 


Film 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


A scene in the new bio- 
epic Amazing Grace shows 
the young William 
Wilberforce on the first 
Easter Sunday after his 
conversion. Walking out- 
side his country house, he 
lies down in the grass, and 
looks up at the sky, in love 
with God and with cre- 
ation. Wilberforce de- 
scribes that day in his di- 
ary: 

“T think my own devo- 
tions become more fervent 
when offered in this way 
amidst the general chorus, 
with which all nature 
seems on such a morning 
to be swelling the song of 
praise and thanksgiving.” 

Director Michael Apted 
says that he toned down 
the religious themes in the script he 
was originally given in order to em- 
phasize the political drama. But to 
his credit, this scene beautifully con- 
veys the joy of this moment in a con- 
version. Throughout the political 
battles that take center stage, it re- 
mains clear that Wilberforce’s pas- 
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sionate fight against slavery was 
fired by his faith in God. 
Immediately following his con- 
version, Wilberforce, who was al- 
ready a member of Parliament, 
questioned whether his new life 
meant abandoning such worldly 
affairs. But his friend William Pitt 


John Newton (Albert Finney) and Wilberforce (loan Grufudd) 


(the younger) persuaded him that 
his voice was needed in govern- 
ment. And John Newton, the former 
slave trader who had become a 
prominent evangelical preacher, es- 
pecially encouraged Wilberforce’s 
efforts to abolish the slave trade. 
Gratefully for human history, 


Wilberforce remained in politics, 
doing God’s work in the world. But 
it wasn’t easy. Many of his fellow 
members of Parliament either per- 
sonally profited from the slave trade 
or represented districts that ben- 
efited from it. 

After Pitt became, at 25, the 
youngest prime minister in British 
history, he wielded enormous 
power but was also circumscribed 
by his role, limited in the kind of 
public statements he could make. 
But behind the scenes he helped 
Wilberforce with insider knowledge 
and encouraged him to continue the 
battle for abolition when he became 
discouraged. When England went 
to war with France, the politically 
savvy Pitt warned his old friend that 
any criticism of government policy 
during a time of war would be seen 
as a Seditious act. So for a few years 
Wilberforce and his allies had to 
hold back. 

The two friends are well cast. 
When loan Grufudd, who plays the 
strong-minded but physically weak 
Wilberforce, speaks to Parliament, 
you can hear the intelligence and 
conviction in his voice. Benedict 


Film 


Cumberbatch plays Pitt convinc- 
ingly asa man who develops into a 
seasoned politician but never com- 
pletely loses his youthful idealism. 

As in so many British produc- 
tions, there’s a wonderful array of 
character actors in supporting roles 
bringing the dusty historical figures 
to life. Albert Finney is especially 
memorable as John Newton, the 
author of the hymn that gave the 
film its title. He has the moral con- 
viction of a saint, yet you can see in 
him the old salt who, in his 
preconversion days as a slave 
trader, shocked the other sailors 
with his language. 

The movie doesn’t focus on the 
slaves themselves, as Spielberg’s 
superb Amistad does, but rather on 
the people who can change their 
plight. In one of Amazing Grace's 
great scenes, some of England’s elite 
are brought face to face with the re- 
ality of the slave trade. A group of 
well-dressed people are taken out 
on a ship for what they imagine 
is a pleasure cruise around the har- 
bor. As they enjoy their champagne 
and cucumber sandwiches, they 
pullup toa bigger ship and begin 


to smell something unpleasant. 
Suddenly, Wilberforce appears on 
the deck of the large ship and ex- 
plains to them that this is a slave 
ship where many captives have 
died and the foul stench is the smell 
of slavery. 

The movie shows what a long 
and tedious process fighting for 
justice can be. Year after year 
Wilberforce and his allies in Parlia- 
ment argued for abolition, and year 
after year their proposals were de- 
feated. In 1807, after 20 years of de- 
feat, Parliament voted to ban the 
slave trade in England. Wilberforce, 
with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, was applauded by his col- 
leagues. 

Wilberforce’s life is a great testi- 
mony to, in Eugene Peterson’s 
words, “A Long Obedience in the 
Same Direction.” In bringing this 
story to the attention of the church 
and the rest of the watching world, 
the filmmakers have done us a great 
favor. 

Nv 
Sharon Gallagher, Radix editor, is the au- 
thor of Finding Faith: Life-changing En- 
counters with Christ. 
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Music 


Rickie Lee Jones 
The Sermon on Exposition Boulevard 


(New West Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


While she hasn’t exactly re- 
tired from pop music, 
singer Rickie Lee Jones has 
led a marginal presence on 
the radio and on charts 
since her breakthrough 
19eo Nita: Gouuck B.S In 
Love.” That hipsville, bohe- 
mian tune not only became 
an anthem of sorts for the 
“cool” ‘80s-styled nu-Beat 
movement but also scored 
her a Grammy Award for 
Best New Artist. But, in a 
sense, the song pegged her 
into a corner, as she told The 
New York Times recently: “It 
was a phenomenon,” she 
said. “It was like a Beatle hit. 
And that’s burdensome, be- 
cause then there was no 
event that matched that — 
and how could it? So regu- 
lar folks out in the world go, 
‘Are you still singing?’ And 
I say, ‘What am I going to 
do? Go work in a Kmart?” 
While Jones has recorded some 
fine albums since her premiere, in- 
creasingly she delved into covering 
other songwriters’ tunes, to varying 
degrees of success. Her singular 
style of off-kilter vocal meandering 
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sustained her, but her focus on per- 
sonal song craft waned. In the last 
decade Jones recorded only one al- 
bum of original compositions until 
she released late last year, The Ser- 
mon on Exposition Boulevard, a won- 


derfully ragged and starkly rocking 
collection of poetic improvisations 
spurred by a recording project of a 
friend, Robert Lee Cantelon. Begin- 
ning in 2005, he set out to have a 
variety of people read from his 


Music 


book, The Words, a new translation 
of sayings from the Bible attributed 
to Jesus. His goal was to present 
Jesus’ teachings in a way that were 
decidedly not religious, in the orga- 
nized sense of the word. 

As she has done on her own al- 
bums, Jones sought to approach the 
material in novel fashion—in this 
case, extemporaneously singing her 
assigned words with poetic license. 
What resulted was the first-take 
song “Nobody Knows My Name,” 
which eventually became the chug- 
ging leadoff track on The Sermon on 
Exposition Street. In the same record- 
ing session, Jones also used one of 
Cantelon’s paraphrasings as im- 
promptu lyrical content for the 
muse-like “Where I Like It Best,” a 
liquid prayer of loss and despair 
that is loosely based on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Those improvised songs 
opened up a rich artistic vein and a 
conceptual center for a series of 
“sermons” that Jones began to write 
and perform on solo guitar and with 
a small band that delivers a 
stripped-down folk-meets-rock 
sound. 

The spark that Caatelon offered 
was flamed by Jones, who says that 


what she’s singing about has noth- 
ing to do with some newfound 
evangelical fervor. “Lee is a devout 
Christian, and I’m not,” she told The 
Times. “But I noticed that he won’t 
say he’s a Christian because people 
make these assumptions about 
what kind of person he is. You have 
these awful preachers, these creepy 
and terrible people, maligning and 
distorting the message, so who 
wants to be associated with that? I 
wanted to talk about how these 
people have absconded with these 
ideas.” 

The Sermon on Exposition Street 
is arguably Jones’s strongest album 
since her eponymous debut. Her 
delivery is so immediate and mov- 
ing and, true to form, hip, as she 
passionately explores Jesus’ words 
in a contemporary setting. The 
lightly rocking “Gethsemane” tells 
the first-person story of Jesus’ final 
days, beginning with betrayal in the 
garden; the rawly lyrical “Falling 
Up” is sung from the point of a view 
of an attendee at Jesus’ Sermon on 
the Mount; the charged “It Hurts” 
imagines Jesus’ human side of 
knowing the broken as well as the 
joy; the sprightly “Donkey Ride,” 


played with dissonantly tuned gui- 
tar, presages Jesus’ death on the 
cross; the end song, “I Was There,” 
serves as a loving meditation on the 
Son of Man, whose name is known 
to the common people. 

While her new album broke her 
out of a songwriting slump, Jones 
also recognizes that her discovery 
of Jesus’ life through his words 
plumbs the depths of a spirituality 
that is sorely missing from contem- 
porary culture. 

She told The Times that Jesus to- 
day “doesn’t get a fair shake. 
There’s not much written, it was 
done 150 years later, and it was used 
to create an empire. So can we get 
rid of all that and just see what the 
guy said?” On The Sermon on Expo- 
sition Street, she does just that, as 
well as muses on the teachings of 
Jesus in her own peculiarly out-of- 
step style. God loves the noncon- 
formist in all of us. 


Dan Ouellette, Radix music editor, 
writes about music for many magazines 
including Downbeat. He is author of The 
Bug Book. 
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New Poetry 


reviewed by Luci Shaw 


Books 


Thirst, Mary Oliver, Beacon Press, 2006, cloth, 71 pages 
Sinners Welcome, Mary Karr, HarperCollins, 2006, cloth, 91 


pages 


Deaths & Transfigurations, Paul Mariani, Paraclete Press, 2005, 


cloth, 92 pages 


Weeknights at the Cathedral, Marjorie Maddox, WordTech Edi- 


tions, 2006, paper, 105 pages 


Barn Swallow, Margaret D. Smith, Brass Weight Press, 2006; 


chapbook, 51 pages. 


God is infiltrating literary poetry 
again. He has always hovered over 
writers, as an infinite resource for 
authenticity in art. That authentic- 
ity was often to a marked degree in 
earlier centuries, when the literate 
world in general subscribed more 
fully to Christian orthodoxy. More 
recently, although often unacknowl- 
edged, his invisibility has made its 
own statement about him. But ab- 
sence can be as obvious and signifi- 
cant as presence. 

I remember, at a secular poetry 
workshop in California, a workshop 
participant who flared up at me, 
“I’m offended when you use the 
word God ina poem.” I could have 
replied that I was disturbed at the 
flagrant, frequent use of profanity 
in the poems she was presenting. 
The fact was that my introduction 
of the Almighty into my poetry was 
most often through metaphor and 
clue—by implication rather than by 
explicit address. 

In the late 20™ century, in spite 
of the aura of spirituality and mys- 
ticism that hovered like a glittering 
fog over much of the literary expres- 
sion of the time, overtly Christian 
themes were pushed into the 
shadow, even outlawed, and con- 
sidered not to in good literary taste. 
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Poems by 
Mary Oliver 


Such writing was thought of as sen- 
timental (a mortal sin in poetry), 
sanctimonious, and exclusionary. I 
used to lament among my poet 
peers of orthodox faith, “It feels as 
if we’re too literary for Christian 
readers and too religious for the 
general market. Does anybody love 
us?” 

Well, yes. In the last half decade, 
sprouting like recently germinated 
seeds, has come a colorful shimmer 
of bloom in a field of green: faith- 
based poems. Of course, God- 
themes in poetry are no guarantee 
of quality. Using God-language 


won't turn a bad poem into a good 
one. Poetry and piety don’t mix eas- 
ily or well, and it takes considerable 
skill on the part of the poet to pull 
off a fine literary poem that includes 
faith as part of reality, or that dis- 
plays familiarity with theology in 
the writing. 

Recently, though, in the vener- 
able flagship journal of new Ameri- 
can writing, Poetry, to which I sub- 
scribe, I read a poem about the cru- 
cifixion of Christ that was breath- 
taking, heart-breaking, and com- 
pletely true to the event. In fact, in 
the latest issues of the magazine I’ve 
noticed dozens of significant recog- 
nitions of Christian faith. I was 
amazed and in a way relieved. In 
fact, in much contemporary poetry 
Biblical allusions have begun to 
pepper the texts in much the ubiq- 
uitous way that phrases from 
Shakespeare have become part of 
common parlance. 

Is such “respectability” some- 
thing to be applauded? Yes and no. 
Given the nature of poetry, essen- 
tially an innovative exercise for both 
writer and reader coming down 
decidedly on the side of surprise 
and originality rather than of rules 
and conventions, care needs to be 
taken that poems of faith don’t de- 


Books 


It's as if some kind of bridge has been opened. We're crossing it and loving 


the view of the gorge and the wider landscape. 


scend into mere ”meditations,” 
hymn-like exercises or avowals of 
devotion. However, when I see pas- 
sionately limpid poetry by Mary 
Oliver, the fiery intensity of Mary 
Karr, or the convincing faith-writ- 
ing of Paul Mariani, poets who are 
recognized nationally for their writ- 
ing, winners of literary prizes, I 
can’t help but shout Hallelujah! It’s 
like taking a huge gulp of fresh, un- 
polluted air. It’s as if some kind of 
bridge has been opened. We’re 
crossing it and loving the view of 
the gorge and the wider landscape. 
Books, poetry and every other 
kind, flow into my house like water 
from a leaking roof. This review 
covers books published from 2004 
on, but there are many more in the 
bookstores and in piles in my office 
or on my night table. (Space for 
books at home is a terrible and won- 
derful thing to have to deal with.) 
Mary Oliver, a reclusive writer, 
has been conversing within herself 
for many years. Her 15 published 
poetry volumes now draw us into 
her transcendent experiences of 
Creation so vividly that we're right 
there with her. In 1984 she won a 
Pulitzer for this cleansing view of 
the world. Passionate end pure, her 
acute observation of natural 
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things—grass, birds, clams, clouds, 
guesses about the eternal state, in 
fact, everything that swims into her 
vision—is so personal that we join 
her in the process of sudden amaze- 
ment and insight. She challenges me 
to pay even greater attention to the 
extraordinary details in my “ordi- 
nary life.” 

Loss echoes through her poetry. 
Sweetness, light, and mourning are 
her companions since the death of 
Molly Malone Cook, to whom Thirst 
is dedicated. But since her recent 
Christian conversion, her focus has 
shifted. Her conversations include 
an awareness of the Creator that 


was only hinted at before. 

In Thirst, her latest volume, her 
poem “Six Recognitions of the 
Lord” speaks clearly to this new rev- 
elation: “Oh, feed me this day, Holy 
Spirit, with/the fragrance of the 
fields and the/freshness of the 
oceans which you have/made, and 
help me to hear and to hold/in all 
dearness those exacting and won- 
derful/words of our Lord Christ 
Jesus, saying: Follow me.” Her stated 
purpose is “... to be God’s mind’s/ 
servant...” Again and again in 
Thirst she fulfills that promise. 

As she says in her epilogue: “Oh 
Lord, ... love for the earth and love 
for you are having such a long con- 
versation in my heart.” What a great 
gift to be welcomed into this fresh, 
ongoing conversation. 

In a radically different tone of 
voice, Mary Karr is still, it seems, a 
prophetess of an urban landscape, 
her language raw and her subjects 
edgy: a porn star, suicide, the death 
of a cat or a lover. Mortality haunts 
both her past and present work. But 
now she welcomes and describes 
epiphanies. As she explains in the 
Afterword of Sinners Welcome (first 
published as an essay in Poetry), she 
has re-discovered prayer. “Prayer 


Continued on page 29 
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Books 


Four to Take Note of. . . 


Not for Sale: 

The Return of the Global Slave Trade—and How We Can Fight It 
by David Batstone 

HarperCollins Publishers 


People should not be for sale. But. gratefully, this informative book is. David Batstone 
has uncovered a terrible truth that is hidden to most of us—27 million people around 
The Return of the the world are currently enslaved. From Uganda to Peru to Berkeley, Batstone gathers 
Global Slave Trade— and 2 : i 
How We Can Fight It stories of people who have been bought or stolen and trafficked. He concludes with a 


DANIy Satasiny persuasive call for a new abolitionist movement. 


Excerpt 

So why does sex slavery thrive so in Southeast Asia? Four powerful forces collude to rip apart stable communi- 
ties in the region: 1) devastating poverty; 2) armed conflicts; 3) rapid industrialization; 4) an exploding popula- 
tion growth. Though political scientists and economists may reach no definitive consensus about which of these 
social forces is paramount, they all would concur that Southeast Asia is passing through a period of radical 
transition. Whenever a society faces seismic changes, the powerless suffer most. 


Mark The Dangerous Act of Worship: Living God’s Call to Justice 
eee = by Mark Labberton 
IVP Books 


In the life of the church, believers have often fallen into two camps—pietists and 
activists. Pietists are concerned about the state of their souls, focused on worship and 
the interior life. Activists are concerned with living out their faith by fighting the 
injustice they find in the world. Mark Labberton’s new book argues eloquently that 
true worship leads us to understand the world from God’s perspective which will 
lead us to work for justice. 


Excerpt 

The stark track record of the contemporary American church, however, seems to be that the plight of the poor 
and suffering has only a tertiary connection at best with our pursuit of worship. :It is meant to have a primary 
place, as it does in the heart of God. That is the crux of the crisis. | and other Christians I know have been busy 
tithing the dill and cumin of worship forms while avoiding what Jesus calls the weightier matters of the Law: 
justice, mercy, and faith. The perception that issues of worship and issues of justice are separate or sequential or 
easily distinguishable shows the inadequacy of our theology, both of worship and of justice. 
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Books 


Amazing Grace: 

William Wilberforce and the Heroic Campaign to End Slavery 
Eric Metaxas 

HarperCollins Publishers 


Wilham Wilberfacce! 
yaeeereme §=This book has been published in conjunction with the movie of the same name and 
provides valuable background material for those who want to learn more about 
Wilberforce’s life and times. It also contains some turns of phrase that are so odd they 
stop you cold. Eventually I realized that they were meant to be humorous and at times 


they were. Still, Metaxas covers a lot of territory and tells a lively story. 


AMAZING GRACE 


ERIC METAR AS 


Excerpt 
On January 11, Wilberforce went to London, to Newton’s church, and after church brought Newton with him in 
his chaise down to Wimbledon. Newton stayed for dinner and slept overnight. Wilberforce wrote some years 
later that it was as if he’d been all those years in a dream from which at last now he had been awakened. It was 
as though, like Scrooge, he had been given a second chance as though his own childhood had been somehow 
returned to him. 

On the evening of the twelfth. someone Wilberforce knew saw him walking across Wimbledon Common 
with Newton, and suddenly Wilberforce realizes the gig is up. “Expect to hear myself now universally given out 
to be a Methodist,” he writes. “May God grant it may-be said with truth.” 


All the World Is Singing: Glorifying God through the Worship Music of 
the Nations by Frank Fortunato, with Paul Neely and Carol Brinneman 
Authentic Media 


This issue of Radix has contributions by two ethnomusicologists (Robin Harris and Frank 
Fortunato). The term generally refers to the study of music of different cultures. But it’s 
also an exciting new branch of missiology. In attuning themselves to indigenous music, 
ethnomusicologists honor and express God’s love to the people groups they serve and 
demonstrate that the God we worship is not limited by Western cultural definitions. When 
the gospel is translated, not only into a people’s language, but into their own rhythms 
and harmonies, the message speaks more directly to their hearts. All the World Is Singing is a rousing collection 
of stories from ethnomusicologists serving internationally. 


Excerpt 
Of ihe valuable insights Dr. Rahbar shared, one stood out from all the others. I don’t know if he understood 
what a bombshell of an idea this was for a missionary. This is what he said: “Don, you can say anything you 
want— in poetry or music —to these people and they will receive it, but if you preach it in prose, they will 
probably try to kill you.” 
After returning to Pakistan, I put it to the test ... we presented a program of folkloric and religious music 
from thirteen countries. Performing midpoint in this two-and-a-half hour program was the best Pakistani Chris- 
tian singing-ensemble in the country. Their message was thoroughly biblical and pointed to Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior. The audience clearly heard the gospel. (Excerpted from the chapter “Music Opens the Heart’s 
Door” by Don McCufty) @ 
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Three Worlds continued from page 7 


had seen in galleries in England and 
America. lam increasingly haunted 
by Laurie Anderson’s question, 
“Am I really here, or is it only art?” 

Simply reflecting the ugliness of 
our present life is not the same as 
containing it. Simply attempting to 
contain it with a postmodern frame 
or via stylized traditional represen- 
tation is no solution to the underly- 
ing problems—or to fundamental 
diseases. Some, like Wendy Steiner, 
have proposed that part of the prob- 
lem in the modern era is the exiling 
of “beauty” from our discussion 
about art.'® Banality, ugliness, (and 
perhaps five others) have rushed in 
to fill the vacuum left by beauty’s 
departure. Other critics and dispu- 
tants would suggest, however, that 
our notions of beauty are part of the 
problem. They are used as ideologi- 
cal tools to impose our cultural per- 
spective on others.'” 

Obviously, finding sure footing 
for beauty to do its work compels 
us to wrestle with those cultural and 
theories that link our ideas of beauty 
to a narrative of domination and 
privilege. Yet perhaps here we can 
learn something from the Balinese 
models, and locate meaning and 
beauty as fluid concepts shaped by 
the context they are found in. Per- 
haps we can begin with an altar- 
piece in which the depiction of the 
crucified Christ is a startling, 
graphic reminder of the beauty of 
God’s reconciling gesture toward 
us. 


Left Behind? 

Over 60 years ago Daniel 
Fleming wrote: “As at Pentecost, 
Parthians, Medes, and Elamites 
heard the message every man in his 
own tongue wherein he was born, 
so we see Chinese and Japanese and 
Indians expressing Christianity’s 
universal language, each with 
[their] own brush.”"® 

More recently, John Piper 
pointed out that cultural diversity 
was Close to the heart of what God 
desired in worship. 
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There is a beauty and power of 
praise that comes from unity in 
diversity that is greater than that 
which comes from unity alone. 
Psalm 96:3-4 connects the 
evangelizing of the peoples with the 
quality of praise God deserves. 
“Declare His glory among the 
Nations, His marvelous works 
among all the peoples! For great is 
the Lord, and greatly to be praised. 
He is to be feared above all gods. 
Notice the word for. The 
extraordinary greatness of the 
praise, which the Lord should 
receive, is the ground and impetus 
of our mission to the nations. I infer 
from this that the beauty and power 
of praise that will come to the Lord 
from the diversity of the nations are 
greater than the beauty and power 
that would come to him if the chorus 
of the redeemed were culturally 
uniform.” 


Although the above sounds as if 
describing an optimal preferred fu- 
ture, missions scholarship soberly 
reminds us that the stage setting for 
this future is very much a present 
reality. As Joel A. Carpenter points 
out: 

For the past millennium, 
Christianity and Christian 
consciousness have been tied to 
Europe, and our conversation about 
Christianity and the life of the mind 
bears the deep stamp of European 
culture. But today Christianity is in 
deep decline in Europe, and is rising 
elsewhere. Christian scholars must 
reorient their course accordingly. If 
we journey much deeper into this 
new century with our eyes fixed on 
the North Atlantic shores, we may 
hinder Christian scholarship’s 
ability to help the church navigate 
the new global reality.” 


Our question is, If the “next 
christendom’””'is upon us, what role 
can the arts and cultural exchange 
play in helping us navigate the re- 
lationship? The Lausanne confer- 
ence of 1974 broke important 
ground with its emphasis on the re- 
discovery of the social dimensions 
of the gospel. So also the Lausanne 
conference of 2004 made a break- 
through in its acknowledgment of 
artistic and cultural engagement as 


a component of the church’s minis- 
try. 

Again, the image of three worlds 
comes to mind. But this time, not the 
tripartite realm of the Balinese, or 
the distant worlds of altarpieces in 
disease-ravaged 16th century Eu- 
rope, but the worlds of personal sal- 
vation, social development, and cul- 
tural restoration. All three worlds 
are heart concerns for their Creator / 
Redeemer God, and therefore 
should also be for the truly 
“missional” church. 

As the authors of a “Redeeming 
the Arts” paper point out: “The time 
is ripe for Christian faith communi- 
ties around the world to be inten- 
tional in their commitment to en- 
gage the arts as an important com- 
ponent in the life of the church and 
as a strategic resource for bridging 
to the various cultures in which our 
faith communities are found.”” 

Ina recent report, Wing Lai Tung 
of Hong Kong’s Breakthrough Me- 
dia Group reminds us that folk 
drama, Chinese opera, electronic 
publishing, and digital communica- 
tion work together to reach differ- 
ent sectors of the community, pre- 
paring the ground for a life-chang- 
ing message: 

Asian Christians attempt to use 
traditional folk media as well as 
contemporary communication for 
evangelism. Evangelism is more 
than a transmission of information. 
It is also relationship-building, 
giving voice to the voiceless, 
dialoguing with seekers, and 
dealing with social concerns. Media 
does not best serve as a vehicle for 
direct evangelism; rather, it is best 
used for setting agendas, offering 
parable stories for reflection, 
offering communication with 
seekers, and giving a voice to the 
poor.” 


Thankfully, the use of the arts in 
community transformation and in 
communication of Kingdom values 
is also understood by some closer 
to home. 

When Nathan Corbitt and 
Vivian Nix-Early write of the arts 
among young people in an urban 
Philadelphia community, they 


speak of how the graffiti, urban spo- 
ken-word performance, and theater 
are taken to the streets to give a 
voice and a sense of engagement to 
those who would otherwise feel 
marginalized. Such arts are used to 
build up the strength of the commu- 
nity and to give a sense of personal 
significance to those who might 
pursue this by other means. The use 
of the arts to help people tap their 
God-given creativity, and to give a 
voice to the voiceless, should be 
seen as redemptive. 
Art has power: the power to 
translate the emotions and intellect 
into form, the power to express 
personal and community beliefs and 
values through concrete symbols, 
and the power to transform—to 
change one’s life and _ the 
circumstance in which one lives. 
Made in the image of God, a creator 
God, all people are gifted for 
creative work. Some, laboring for 
years in the inner city have 
demonstrated the power to 
transform children and youth, to 
bring communities into just 
relationships, and to improve the 
social lives of the ministry 
audiences.” 


Bringing It All Back Home? 

To go on is to go far/ to go far is to 
return (The Tao Te Ching). 

Our conference in Bali ended 
with a time of reflection on the last 
day. We focused on the three stories 
from our shadow play. We asked: 
What could these stories mean for 
the artist? 

Mary’s costly symbolic gesture 
was criticized by the disciples, but 
was defended by Jesus. We can 
readily observe the parallels in the 
way some in the church criticize the 
luxury of the arts, but are we im- 
poverished as a community, dimin- 
ished in our effectiveness, by their 
absence? Christ readily came to 
Mary’s defense. What is the spirit 
of Christ saying to this issue in the 
globally connected 21st-century. 
Footwashing implies radical 
servanthood. Can the artmaker 
translate this concept into patient 
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hen we were in Kigali, Rwanda, we stopped at 

the Genocide Memorial, built to honor the over 800,000 
men, women, and children who were murdered in just four 
weeks in 1994. 

As we went from room to room, the pain and suffering 
that individuals endured was palpable. One room was filled 
with recovered photographs of children. In another room we 
sat and listened to recordings of survivors who talked about 
forgiveness. 

So much of what we saw and heard reminded us of our 
work in HIV/AIDS. Each year 800,000 children are unneces- 
sarily infected with HIV and will ultimately die from a pre- 
ventable infection. As in the genocide, HIV-infected men con- 
tinue to rape women who then become infected. Rape and HIV 
infection under these circumstances are also preventable. 

Not far in time or distance from the Genocide Memorial 
was a craft market where we found these crucifixion crosses. 
Carved from the branches of a tree, each one was different. 
They are a reminder of the suffering that Jesus endured to bring 
us forgiveness. They are also a reminder that the pain and suf- 
fering of HIV/AIDS must be ultimately linked to forgiveness. 

Like the individuality of the crucifixion crosses, the death, 
resurrection, and forgiveness of Jesus is unique for each one of 
us. 


—Arthur J]. Ammann, M.D. 


For more information, visit www.GlobalStrategies.org or contact 
GlobalHIV@aol.com 
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Continued from page 27 
nity empowerment? Maybe a pre- 
cursor to footwashing involves 
learning to walk alongside those 
who are getting their feet dirty. 

Judas makes his way to betray 
Jesus on “feet swift to shed blood” 
(Romans 3:15 and elsewhere). I find 
his dark intent masked as a gesture 
of familiarity at the supper table 
perhaps more terrifying than any- 
thing I have seen in a Bali. 

Our religious bookstores are full 
of fictional works, devotional 
guides, and popular images con- 
cocted by those who market them- 
selves as being on familiar terms 
with Jesus. Yet I often find myself 
wondering where the sentimental 
portrayals end, and actual betrayal 
begins. 

As I suggested above, a new day 
is here, and we have many reasons 
to hope. The study groups and in- 
quiries at missions conferences sug- 
gest that the heart of the mission- 
ary and the heart of the artist are be- 
ginning to echo the heartbeat of 
God. We can also take heart in the 
work now being done in some semi- 
naries and colleges, such as Calvin 
College, and the Brehm center in 
Pasadena, California, to realign the 
three worlds of art, theology, and 
worship. 

Finally, just as the apostle Paul 
took up a collection among the Gen- 
tile churches to help the Jerusalem 
community, perhaps we can look to 
this world’s plurality of cultures to 
revitalize our understandings of art. 
Perhaps their manifold contribution 
will help us grasp the vital central- 
ity of the arts, the diversity of forms 
it can take, as we all deepen our un- 
derstanding of the Mission of God.” 
Perhaps, this side of Pentecost, our 
creative sisters and brothers will 
bring new words for beauty, along 
with new languages and images of 
praise. 


Steve Scott is the director of CANA 
(www.canagroup.org). His most recent 
publication is a revised /expanded ver- 
sion of Crying for a Vision, available 
from alivingdog.com. 
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New Poetry continued from page 23 
led me to God, and God led me to 
church.” 

“In 1996, I converted after a life- 
time of undiluted agnosticism” to 
an “unlikely Catholicism.” 

For Karr, poetry and prayer are 
close companions. This is a salutary 
book to read, presenting as it does a 
persistent, indomitable God reach- 
ing tenderly for the writer, moving 
into her isolation and despair. 

Her lines are blows to the gut— 
no word superfluous or trivial. In 
“Descending Theology: Christ Hu- 
man”: “Such a short voyage for a 
god,/and you arrived in animal 
form so as not/to scorch us with 
your glory./Your mask was an 
infant’s head ona limp stalk, /sticky 
eyes smeared blind,/limbs ren- 
dered useless ina swaddle....” 

Both Oliver and Karr give us 
poems about Jesus in Gethsemane. 
In Karr’s “Descending Theology: 
The Garden”: “We know he was a 
man because, once doomed/he 
begged for reprieve. See him/griev- 
ing on his rock under olive trees, his 
companions asleep/on the hard 
ground around him/wrapped in 
old hides. /No one stayed awake as 
he’d asked. /That went through 
him like a sword ...” 

The name Paul Mariani brings to 
mind the term substantial. A sea- 
soned biographer of poets such as 
William Carlos Williams, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Hart Crane, and 
Robert Lowell among others, 
Mariani knows poetry from the in- 
side out. His most recent book of 
poems Deaths & Transfigurations 
echoes the title of Richard Strauss’s 
opera “Death & Transfiguration.” 
Deeply religious in his personal life 
(I found his prose work Thirty Days: 
On Retreat with the Exercises of St. 
Ignatius viscerally poignant), 
Mariani gives us through the lens 
of his poetry the sense of life’s large- 
ness and generosity under the sov- 
ereign hand of God. 

Apart from being a beautifully 
produced book, enhanced with en- 
gravings by his long-time friend 
Barry Moser, this profound yet ac- 


The chair without distinction 


This, in praise of inanimate objects, 

of the piece I brought home last year 
from the church rummage sale. 

A useful color in basic fabric, 

a button missing among its worn tufts. 
Sturdy, not graceful. Dependable, 

not particularly easy. In a corner of 

the room, out of the way, people sit on it 
when the space gets crowded. They chat 
with friends, coffee cups in hand, 

then rise and move on without 

noticing. Why should they notice. 


Blessed are those of you who simply sit 
and wait for others to take the weight 


off their feet. 


PA 

cessible poetry reflects a life lived 
in dynamic relationship with others. 
Of his memory of an auto accident 
that injured his wife he writes: ”... 
The car coming on, then crossing the 
divide,/you at the wheel, distracted 
by our earlier fight./Blood on the 
dash, blood on the steering wheel, 
your/sweet face shattered in an in- 
stant, so that the slant light//still, 
after fifteen years, reveals the seis- 
mographic scar/across your upper 
lip . . . my words,/however well- 
intentioned, fail like the useless 
charm//words so often are.” 

Despite such self-deprecation, in 
Mariani’s poetry the words invari- 
ably fulfill their purpose—no use- 
less charms, but vivid and compel- 
ling truth. Deaths, that precede 
transfigurations. 

Marjorie Maddox, prolific and 
witty, has packed her newest book 
Weeknights at the Cathedral full of 
sharply focused, personally experi- 
enced poems arranged in clusters— 
about God, angels, feast days, rites, 
saints, and other workaday matters 
of the church—poems that shine for 
us like stained-glass windows open- 


—Luci Shaw 


ing onto transcendence. 

“God ona Tightrope” starts like 
this: “One pierced foot before the 
other,/you step from your ivory 
platform,/curl your toes about the 
taut wire/as if walking on water... 
.” These poems are tactile, concrete, 
making the reader want more. 

In her chapbook Barn Swallow, 
Margaret Smith unveils for us her 
well-honed powers of observation 
and insight. Like Mary Oliver, she’s 
a wanderer—beaches, woods, 
creeks, old buildings, grass fields— 
who translates her sightings into 
signings that hook into the imagi- 
nation and invite further reflection. 
There’s hunger here as well, for 
God, for love, for more of this world 
and its treasures. This is poetry that 
sharpens our own hunger for words 
that alert us to the extraordinary 
ordinary.@ 


Luci Shaw is the author of What the Light 
Was Like, Writing the River, and many 
other volumes of poetry and prose. She 
is also the poetry editor for Radix. 
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The Last Word 


Interview with David Batstone 


on the Return of the Global Slave Trade 


Radix: After watching the film 
Amazing Grace, many of us felt 
grateful to Wilberforce, and re- 
lieved that slavery was abol- 
ished all those years ago. In 
your new book, Not for Sale, 
you say that slavery still exists 
in the world today. How can 
that be? 


David Batstone: Once I dove 
into my investigation, I was 
shocked to learn the gravity of the modern commerce 
in human beings. First, although we speak of 27 mil- 
lion people in slavery today, I came to realize that this 
figure is a conservative estimate. In India alone, over 
15 million people are bonded slaves. 

Second, I was surprised that slavery is thriv- 
ing in our own backyard, here in the United States. 
The commercial sex industry in the U.S. drives that 
demand in half the cases, but the practice of slavery is 
widespread here among nannies and housekeepers, 
restaurants, hotels, and agricultural work. 

In a world of global commerce, the ultimate 
competitive edge is zero labor costs. So the greed for 
high profits—along with the low threat of prosecu- 
tion due to corruption among law enforcement and 
government officials worldwide—enables modern 
slavery to thrive. 


Radix: Are you referring to sweat-shop labor as sla- 
very? 


Batstone: No, and | think we need to make a clear 
distinction. Although sweat-shop labor that does not 
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pay workers a living wage is a justice concern, sla- 
very goes one step further and physically forces in- 
dividuals to work for the benefit of others. Slavery is 
coercion, when compensation does not surpass the 
expense to the worker, as well as the use or threat of 
violence to the victim if he or she tries to leave. 


Radix: How did you become aware of this problem? 


Batstone: I stumbled onto it. For several years my 
wife and I regularly patronized an Indian restaurant 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. We could not believe 
it when we read on the front page of our local news- 
paper that the restaurant was at the center of a traf- 
ficking ring that brought hundreds of young Indian 
girls to work in retail establishments inside the 
United States. At first I took the experience as a freak 
criminal enterprise, but as I dug deeper I discovered 
an epidemic pattern of human trafficking. 


Radix: What can people do to help? 


Batstone: Become an abolitionist! Whatever your 
passion or skill, you have something to contribute to 
the movement. Athletes set performance goals and 
make a pledge to help others be “free to play.” Now, 
some churches are declaring themselves as a sanctu- 
ary for trafficking victims. Universities are creating 
research centers to map slavery in their local com- 
munities. Companies are finding ways to integrate 
commerce and emancipation. Artists are contribut- 
ing music, painting, and film to the movement. 


(To see where you can contribute, go to the Campaign hub, 
www.NotforSaleCampaign.org.) 
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(ra‘dix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as radical 3. a 
root or base 4. a Christian magazine that interacts 
_— with, et a ere ee oa eae and challenges the prevailing culture 


Notes from the Catacombs/The earth is under attack, not from aliens, but from its own inhabitants. There are 
too many of us producing too much toxic waste. In “The Earth Is the Lord’s,” I argue that this should be of 
special concern for those of us who worship the Creator (p. 4). Matthew Sleeth, a physician concerned about 
environmentally caused illnesses, who now devotes his life to saving the planet, talks about his new calling 
(p. 8). Amber Ghormley, looks at the food we eat, reflecting on how the way it’s grown and consumed affects us 
and affects the planet (p. 12). When Richard Cizik, a lobbyist for the National Association of Evangelicals, at- 
tended the Oxford conference on Global Warming, he became convinced that this was an issue the N.A.E. should 
be addressing. But his efforts resulted in a barrage of criticism. He talks about his “conversion” and its conse- 
quences (p. 16). 
May the water you drink be safe and the air you breathe be pure.—Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


Hope for the Future 


Wendell Berry 


The basis of hope can’t be anywhere else but in the people who maintain 
good practices, There’s no hope in the government. The government has no idea 
of what’s involved. The government is totally committed to keeping alive the 


fiction that all is well... 

Why there should need to be a new heaven is not a question I’m qualified to 
discuss. There obviously needs to be a new earth; the whole creation, as St. Paul 
says, is suffering and is in need of redemption. If it is to be redeemed, that is 


because God loves it, not on the condition that it be redeemable, but as it is now. 


If he loves it as it is now, we make it worse at our peril. 


This meditation is an excerpt from an interview with Wendell Berry that appeared in Radix 19:3. 
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The Earth Is the Lord’s 
Stewardship in an Age of Crisis 


Sharon Gallagher 


The Earth is the Lord’s and all that is in it, 
The world, and those who live in it (Psalm 24:1). 


In pictures taken from space, earth, 
the blue planet, is incredibly beau- 
tiful, with its delicate atmosphere 
that keeps us alive. But this beauty 
and life are fragile. The balance is 
intricate, a little more or a little less 
of certain chemicals and it would be 
another place entirely, arid and 
without life, like the surrounding 
planets. 

Those of us who believe in a cre- 
ator, believe that all this was done 
deliberately. The earth was “with- 
out form and void” and, out of that 
void, God created a place where we 
could live. God created the earth, 
the seas, trees, plants, sea creatures, 
animals, and called them all good. 
Then God created human beings 
and called them good, initially. 

This beautiful place, carefully 
and lovingly made, is now in jeop- 
ardy. Ancient forests and jungles 
that create the earth’s oxygen are 
being destroyed, major rivers that 
provide life for millions of people 
are now polluted and toxic, and glo- 
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bal warming threatens the whole 
planet with extinction. 

Psalm 24 tells us that the earth 
is the Lord’s. We don’t own it, we 
were told to care for it, and instead 
we've almost destroyed it. 


Stewardship 
I recently visited a church where a 
worship team led an unfamiliar 
song. One stanza, projected in big 
letters on the screen, derided those 
who “save the whales and kill ba- 
bies.” Environmentalists, who hold 
a wide range of attitudes on the 
abortion issue, were all labeled 
baby-hating tree huggers, leaving 
the impression that concern for the 
environment is antithetical to Chris- 
tian morality. In truth, as a matter 
of discipleship, Christians should be 
in the forefront of the environmen- 
tal movement. 

In Genesis we’re told that God 
entrusted stewardship of the earth 
to the first couple, with a blessing 


and an injunction to “be fruitful and 
multiply.” In the New Testament, 
Jesus told a parable about good and 
bad stewards to let his disciples 
know how we’re to use God’s gifts 
(Matthew 25). The good stewards 
made the most of what the master 
had given them; the bad steward 
buried what the master had given 
him, and was chastised. What 
would have happened to stewards 
who trampled and destroyed what 
God gave them? 

The earth is a gift to all its inhab- 
itants. But we humans are the ones 
who can make reasonable choices 
about its future, and we’re the ones 
causing its degradation. 

We should be cultivating the 
earth and guarding its fecundity. 
Instead, species of animals and 
plants are becoming extinct at an 
alarming rate. Honeybees have 
started dying from a mystery dis- 
ease that many believe is caused by 
pesticides. Bees are tiny creatures 
but their extinction would cause a 


huge environmental crisis. Their 
pollination is essential for over 
130,000 kinds of plants. 


Apocalypse 

Unless we change our patterns of 
consumption, we’re heading for a 
future of floods, droughts, famines, 
and plagues. These possible ecologi- 
cal disasters may sound like “end of 
the world” scenarios. But we aren’t 
meant to cause this destruction and 
suffering or to stand by and watch 
it happen. The horrors described in 
the book of Revelation are a result 
of sin. 

The U.S. once had an evangeli- 
cal Christian named James Watt as 
secretary of the interior. Watt's atti- 
tude toward the parklands and 
other natural resources that were in 
his charge was that, ultimately, they 
really didn’t matter. Since the earth 
was going to be destroyed anyway, 
preservation efforts were a waste of 


As a matter of discipleship, Christians should 


be in the forefront of the environmental movement. 


time. 

Human beings, one could ar- 
gue, are also all going to die, but 
we don’t accept murdering them 
or hastening their demise. When 
people are ill, we pray for their 
healing and hope for their recov- 
ery. When we hear about people 
whose lives are shortened because 
of inadequate care, we’re outraged. 
We need to have this same outrage, 
this same sense of care, and this 
same prayerful attitude toward the 
future of the earth. 

If someone we loved was ill or 
dying , would we stop feeding and 
caring for them? No, our care for 
them would increase. The Lord 
told us that “no one knows the day 
or the hour” of his return. We’re 


not called to engage in endless 
speculation about when that hour 
will be. We’re called to live as faith- 
ful disciples while we’re here. 
Martin Luther once said, “Even 
if I knew that tomorrow the world 
would go to pieces, I would still 
plant my apple tree.” That’s an ar- 
gument for hope and for faithful 
stewardship of the earth. 


Body and Soul 

In a region of Appalachia the tops 
of mountains are being blown off in 
an intensive new coal-mining pro- 
cedure. The process is degrading to 
the environment: ruining fishing 
streams, water supplies, and the 
area’s natural beauty. Some Chris- 
tians who organized to protest the 
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mining were told by a critic that 
“Christians should just care about 
saving people’s souls.” 

The reality is that here on earth, 
where we are now dwelling, souls 
come in bodies. Scripture tells us 
that God cares about how we treat 
people—body and soul. Jesus cared 
about the physical well-being of the 
people around him. As he urged 
people to repent and believe and be 
reborn, he also healed them physi- 
cally. 

Scriptures tell us that we'll be 
judged by how we treat the most 
vulnerable among us, and visiting 
those who are sick or imprisoned. 
If we give a cup of cold water in his 
name, surely it’s not meant to be 
poisoned. 


Pro-Life 

In recent years, American Protes- 
tants and Catholics have united to 
express concern about the beginning 
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and end of life. Now, ecological 
damage threatens to destroy all life. 
As unpolluted water sources be- 
come scarce, children, the poor, and 
the elderly will be most at risk. The 
infant mortality rate, already high 
in the developing world, will in- 
crease dramatically world-wide. 
With increasing scarcity, competi- 
tion for resources will lead to wars 
and deaths, not only of military per- 
sonnel, but of civilian men, women, 
and children. 

In Sunday school we used to 
sing, “Jesus loves the little children, 
all the children of the world. Red 
and yellow, black and white, all are 
precious in his sight.” If we believe 
that Jesus loves all the children of 
the world, we need to make the 
world a safer place for them. 

The concern for the sanctity of 
life should lead Christians to the 
forefront of the environmental 
battle. 


The Least of These 
When I first became concerned 


about environmental issues, | 
sensed that some social-justice 
friends thought that this was a 
“yuppie” issue. Privileged, edu- 
cated Westerners like me wanted to 
vacation in pristine beauty spots. 
The important issues were poverty, 
injustice, and peace. 

But environmental issues are in- 
extricably bound together with is- 
sues of social injustice, poverty, and 
war. Although environmental deg- 
radation impacts all of us, it is the 
poor who suffer most. In the U.S., 
major toxic dumps are often located 
in poor communities; people, who 
can afford to, move to safer areas. 

Poor countries have few re- 
sources to allocate for waste clean- 
up. In China 400,000 people die pre- 
maturely every year from air pollu- 
tion. More than 70 percent of 
China’s lakes and rivers (including 


the Yangtze) are polluted and un- 
safe to drink. The earth is groaning 
under this load of waste and pollu- 
tion. 

Pollution in one country harms 
all countries: the earth has one eco- 
system. We learned this early on, 
when airborne pollutants from U.S. 
factories caused acid rain in Canada. 
Some countries have signed pacts 
that limit fishing rights, but coun- 
tries who don’t comply are still rap- 
idly depleting the world’s supplies. 
Species that aren’t fished into extinc- 
tion may die off because of the 
oceans’ rising temperature. 

Since we in the U.S. represent 5 
percent of the world’s population 
and use 26 percent of its energy, our 
attempts to get developing nations 
like China and India to cut back on 
energy-use sound hollow. They 
watch our movies, they see how we 
live, and they want a higher stan- 
dard of living. How can we tell them 
not to take the steps we’ve taken 
toward our own prosperity? But the 
earth simply can’t sustain other 
countries consuming resources and 
creating waste at the levels that we 
in the U.S. are doing now. And it 
can’t sustain our increasing rate of 
consumption. 

The U.S. deforested most of its 
land long ago, and after depleting 
our Own resources, we depend on 
oxygen from countries that still 
have forests. Throughout the Bible 
we see that God has a heart for the 
poor. The Bible says that whoever 
is kind to the poor lends to the Lord. 
The rate at which the rich countries 
of the world are depleting the 
earth’s resources is an unkindness 
to poorer countries and a debt to 
them that we can’t repay. 


God’s Glory 

The Amazon rainforest produces 20 
percent of the world’s oxygen and 
has been called the lungs of the 
world. But those forests are being 
cut down at the rate of 7,500 square 
miles a year. The Amazon contains 
15-20 percent of earth’s species, 
thousands of which have yet to be 
classified. Many rain-forest plants 


have medicinal value, and many 
more may have. 

But the value is not only utilitar- 
ian. When Charles Darwin first saw 
the Amazon he tried to describe 
“the sensation of delight which the 
mind experiences” and concluded, 
“the land is one great, wild, untidy, 
luxuriant hothouse, made by nature 
for herself.” (It’s interesting that 
while Darwin couldn’t bring him- 
self to name God as creator he felt 
emotion in what nature made for 
herself.) 

We would say that the creator 
found joy in the creation. Scripture 
reveals a God who delights in the 
beauty of creation. Jesus told the 
disciples, “Consider the lilies of the 
field . . . even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed as one of 
these.” In other passages we learn 
that creation praises God: “Let the 
field exalt, and everything in it. 
Then shall the trees of the ferest sing 
for joy” (1 Chronicles 16:33). Scrip- 
ture also tells us that nature is a 
powerful witness to God’s charac- 
ter. People who've rejected God will 
be under judgment because God's 


God answered his question: “J am 
the creator God and you are a crea- 
ture and can’t expect to understand 
my ways.” But first Job was taken 
on a whirlwind tour of the planet, 
ending with a description of Levia- 
than (thought by most translators to 
be a whale). 

This tour of creation ends witha 
long description of the whale, in- 
cluding these lines: 

“It leaves a shining wake behind 

it; 

One would think the deep to be 

white-haired. 

On earth it has no equal, 

A creature without fear. 

It surveys everything that is 

lofty; 

It is king over all that are proud.” 

(Job 41:32-34) 


When Job heard this, he re- 
pented, saying, “I have uttered what 
I did not understand, things too 
wonderful for me, which I did not 
know.” The whale is a testament to 
God’s glory. The whale is God’s 
concluding argument. 

God created sparrows and 


Scripture reveals a God who delights 


in the beauty of creation. 


character is revealed in nature. 

The Bible tells the story of God’s 
boundless love for humanity, ulti- 
mately shown in giving his Son, to 
live among us and die for us. But 
Scripture also reveals a God who 
cares for all creation. We know he 
cares for us, because “his eye is on 
the sparrow,” but he also cares 
about the sparrow. 

In the book of Job, God asks: Do 
you observe the calving of the deer? 
Can you number the months that 
they fulfill? Do you know the time 
when they give birth? (Job 39:1-4). 
Clearly, God observes these things. 

After Job’s testing and insults 
from his friends, he questioned God, 
asking why the righteous suffer. 


whales and trees that clap their 
hands and stones that will cry out if 
God’s Word is not preached. God 
also created humanity with the ca- 
pacity to care for the rest of creation 
and the expectation that they would 
do so. 

Let’s protect the future of this 
wonderful, good place that God cre- 
ated for us—for ourselves, for our 
children, for all the meek of the 
earth, for all God’s creatures great 
and small. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine, associate director of New 
College Berkeley, and author of Finding 
Faith. 
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Interview with Matthew Sleeth 


How an emergency-room doctor was 


called to fight for the environment 


Dr. Matthew Sleeth recently 
took up his appointment as 
executive director of A Rocha 
USA, a Christian organization 
for conservation. He is the 
author of Serve God, Save 


the Planet. 
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Radix: As I understand it, you were 
an adult convert. 


Matthew Sleeth: That’s right. Asa 
40-year-old. So I’ve lived on the 
other side. 

Everybody has a different conver- 
sion story, but mine doesn’t in- 
volve other people. It involves read- 
ing: C. S. Lewis, and the Bible. I had 
a change of jobs where I had a long 
drive through an area where essen- 
tially the only radio stations were 
Christian. I started listening, and at 
first I thought, “This is nuts.” 

Then I started listening more and 
more. So when | was first saved, I 
was all alone but | wanted company. 
I started looking around the hospi- 
tal where I worked. And in a hospi- 
tal with 350 doctors, I couldn’t find 
a Christian. 

I wish I’d become a Christian 


sooner, but I think the Lord pre- 
pared me to have a heart for 
people going through life think- 
ing they’ve got it when they 
don’t. 


Radix: At that time you were a 
medical doctor working in a hos- 
pital. At what point did you make 
the connection between the ill- 
nesses you were treating and envi- 
ronmental causes? 


MS: For me, it was listening to the 
Lord’s voice about everything that 
I was observing. 


Radix: What were you seeing in 
your patients that caused you con- 
cern? 


MS: There was a particularly dra- 
matic increase in breast cancer and 


in asthma. And then there was so 
much drug and substance abuse. I 
think those abuses are tied to envi- 
ronmental illness, because we don’t 
have a relationship with the world 
the Lord has made. 


Radix: At what point, then, did you 
decide to devote your life to work- 
ing for the environment? 


MS: At that time, the Lord was talk- 
ing to me and telling me to do this. 
But I refused. I thought maybe I 
could be a pastor, because that’s a 
nice, safe, normal route, and I 
started to pursue that. But, the Lord 
kept saying, “You need to do this.” 
And there’s no security in it. 

There’s security if you’re doing 
something that others have done 
and that everybody understands as 
normal ministry. If I said, “I’m go- 
ing to use my medical skills and 
spend the rest of my life some place 
where they need doctors, everybody 
would have understood. 

I didn’t understand why that 
wasn’t my calling. I was called but I 
didn’t listen. I was wrestling with 
it—not saying, “Lord, I won’t serve 
you,” but “Lord, do you really want 
me to serve you this way?” 

But when I began to write my 
book and preach on this subject | 
was in a small group, and we 
prayed about it a lot, I knew I was 
doing the right thing. 


Radix: What changes did that mean 
for you and your family? 


MS: Well, we reassessed every as- 
pect of our life. It wasn’t just about 
whether you recycle a bottle, it’s 
about whether or not you keep the 
Sabbath. It’s about how much time 
do we devote to things, and how 
much time to the Lord? 

When I talk to people, I don’t 
say, “You have to live this way or 
that way.” One of the people I know 
who’s the very best steward of the 
things that God has given him has 
seven bathrooms in his house. But 
he’s constantly giving, giving, giv- 
ing, and there are people in that 


house. We each have to evaluate 
with the Lord and the Bible what 
our purpose is, what the Lord’s call- 
ing us to, what he’s gifted us with. 
If we haven't at least paused and 
said, “Lord, how should I spend my 
time?” we aren’t mature Christians. 


Radix: But you don’t have seven 
bathrooms. 


MS: We don’t. We havea bathroom. 
But as a matter of fact, we’re put- 
ting another one in because we have 
people staying here all the time 
now. 


Radix: But this house that you’re 
adding another bathroom to was 
already a dramatic downsizing 
from your previous lifestyle. 


MS: Right. The house we live in 
now is probably 20 percent of the 
cost of our house 10 years-ago. 


Radix: I’ve been part of a Christian 
community where we were into 
simplicity. And a judgmentalism 
about other people’s lifestyles crept 
in, which I don’t think was the right 
spirit. 


MS: I try very much to avoid that. 
Sometimes people will say, “Oh, 
you don’t want to come to my 
house; it’s too big.” Of course I want 
to come to their house! That’s the 
last thing I should pay attention to. 

I’m taken out to lunch and din- 
ner and breakfast a lot—and I sim- 
ply order whatever the person 
across from me is getting, no mat- 
ter what it is. The reason is that it’s 
more important for us to connect in 
fellowship than to do anything else. 
Before we start examining the size 
of our houses, or whether what 
we re eating is organic, or whatever, 
the most important thing is to go 
with a spirit of love. 


Radix: Yes, that’s right. But you did 
dramatically downsize, and I’m 
wondering how your wife and chil- 
dren reacted to that. I mean, it 
would seem to me that teenagers, 


I think God's more 
concerned that we do 
the right thing as 

individuals than hold- 
ing us responsible for 
all of society's ills. 
We're individually 


held accountable. 
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especially, might be disinclined to 
live the simple life. 


MS: There was a little discussion 
about some of this. Over time, 
though, my family, one after an- 
other, got saved: the first person in 
my family was me, and then my 
son, and then my wife, and then my 
daughter. We’ve examined these 
issues together, and we did it with 
the Bible. 

We have that wonderful zeal of 
new converts. When there was a 
controversy we would go to the 
Lord and try to figure it out. I think 
my children were excited about the 
happiness and enthusiasm of their 
parents. We knew why we were 
getting rid of things. It wasn’t just 
to simplify; it was our way of act- 
ing in faith. That made it easier. 


Radix: When you initially began 
this ministry and approached 
churches with your message, how 
were you received? 


MS: To begin with, not well. It was 
a difficult message to give and to 
hear, and I’m sure I wasn’t 
equipped that well. [once preached 
at a Presbyterian church, filling in 
because the pastor was out of town. 
I'd given a couple of standard ser- 
mons and then I gave the environ- 
mental sermon. 

This wonderful woman who was 
in her 80s, I’m sure late 80s, came, 
shook my hand, and just with com- 
plete honesty said, “That was a 
wonderful message. I heard you 
talk a couple of years ago and 
you've gotten so much better!” So 
perhaps initially some of its not be- 
ing received was that I wasn’t very 
good at delivery. 


Radix: Well, it’s a skill, like anything 
else. 


MS: Exactly. So, at first it was diffi- 
cult; churches didn’t want to hear it. 
It’s still difficult in some churches. 
Two Sundays ago I| spoke at a 
church in downtown Knoxville. 
There were some people who had 
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concerns about my topic, but I did 
it in love, and we all learned, and 
those people came to a different 
understanding.I will go to any 
church of any size. I don’t think 
God's a bean counter. But now more 
people are willing to listen. My book 
has helped with that. 


Radix: Someone once gave me an 
article that said personal recycling 
doesn’t make that much difference, 
that most waste comes from manu- 
facturing, or big businesses and big 
corporations. How would you re- 
spond to that? When we as indi- 
viduals take our cans and bottles 
out to the street, is that helpful? 


J, Matthew Sleeth, MD 


MS: Absolutely helpful. There’s an 
enormous amount of aluminum 
waste; for instance, I think some- 
thing like 70 percent goes through 
the consumer’s hands. And just as 
an example, there’s a concert called 
“Ichthus” that happens every year 
with 18,000 to 20,000 attendees; it’s 
a Christian music gathering. This 
year we were asked if we’d be in- 
terested in recycling the 400,000 
bottles and cans that have just pre- 
viously been thrown away. You 
know, 400,000—those are big num- 
bers. 

The other thing is this concept of 
the difference between big versus 
the right thing. I think God’s more 


concerned that we do the right thing 
as individuals than holding us re- 
sponsible for all of society’s ills. 
We're individually held account- 
able. 


Radix: That’s a good point. You’re 
probably reading information about 
what’s going on with the environ- 
ment all the time, I just find it more 
and more alarming. How near do 
you think we are to the tipping point 
in terms of global warming and 
other growing threats to the planet? 


MS: I don’t know the answer to that. 
I do know that each of us has a per- 
sonal “End Time.” Is it the End Time 
for the Earth? I don’t know. But Ido 
know that the Lord calls me to act 
in justice and in love right now. 
There’ve been many generations 
who’ve thought that it was the End 
Time. Christ is apocalyptic. But 
what he’s saying is “I come 
quickly,” to focus our minds on do- 
ing the Lord’s work right now. It’s 
enough to do that and leave the rest 
to the Lord. 

I do believe that, if current trends 
continue, that point will be reached. 
But I feel optimism that we’ve 
reached the point when the church 
is going to step in, and the Lord is 
going to be glorified. 


Radix: I hope you're right. How im- 
portant is the U.S. role in the future 
of the planet? 


MS: Crucial. Like it or not, we’re 
leaders in the world. We've led the 
charge to a consumer-oriented life. 
Now the world is looking to us for 
direction. 


Radix: I understand that you’ ve just 
been named the executive director 
of a Christian environmental orga- 
nization. 


MS: Right. It’s called A ROCHA; 
that’s a Portuguese name. It’s also 
called by the name of Christians in 
Conservation. It’s now in 20 coun- 
tries. People like John Stott are on 
the board. 


The U.S. headquarters at this mo- 
ment are in my house. The model 
in other countries is to find a field 
study center, to do biology research 
and live in community. So we’re 
looking for a U.S. location right 
now. I’m certain that within the next 
six months the Lord will open a 
door someplace, and that’s where 
we wiil open our first U.S. center. 


Radix: What do you personally find 
most hopeful now in the midst of 
all the dismal and scary news about 
the environment? 


MS: What I find most hopeful is that 
people who believe in the Lord are 
now becoming engaged in this. We 
have leaders who’ve said, “Well, 
this is a mortal imperative, that we 
take care of what the Creator 
made.” The real hope is that the 
church is going to do what the 
church does right. That’s not to say 
that science and policy and all those 
other things aren’t important, but I 
think we have to bring God into the 
picture in order for it to work. 


Radix: If you wanted to leave one 
word with our readers, what would 
you say to them? Or one step you'd 
like them to take? 


MS: You know, usually, [have a list 
of the top 10 things to do, and I’d 
ask for them to pray for Christians 
in Conservation in the United 
States. But the first, first step I’d ask 
people to do is to keep the Sabbath, 
because the Sabbath is our chance 
to focus on the Lord. 

It’s a gift to us; it’s a gift of rest. 
Spend it in the hammock; relax; read 
the Bible; smell the roses. As the 
Psalm says, “Be still, and know that 
Iam the Lord.” Incidentally, if ev- 
eryone rested on the Sabbath, we’d 
use 14 percent less energy in this 
country. 

So many injunctions about the 
Sabbath and the “Sabbatical Year” 
in the Bible are about resting, and 
letting the Lord work. He’ll supply 
us on that day. 

I think that the real problems we 
have are spiritual problems, not 
physical problems. So that would be 
my advice. I know I’m expected to 
say, “Save light, change your light 
bulbs—or carpool.” But keeping the 
Sabbath is essential. 


Radix: But the other things, like 
carpooling and changing the light 


bulbs, you're for also. 


MS: Yes, they’re all important. 


I feel optimism 


that 


we've reached the point 


when the church 1s 


going to step in, and 


the Lord is going to be 


glorified. 
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Give Us This Day... 
A Meditation on Food 


Paul Gauguin 


y 


Apples and Bowl 


Amber Robbins Ghormley 


I was on the bus recently when I overheard a conversation between a father and his son. They were sharing a 
small packet of McDonald’s French fries and the father asked the son, “Do you know where French fries come 
from, Nathan?” With a moment of pause, the matter-of-fact reply came, “From oil.” We see the logic. Standing 
in line at any fast-food counter, it’s not a potato pulled from the ground that we witness, but rather those thin 
frozen strips, being dropped via fryer basket into the well of oil, and moments later, voila—up from the pit come 
French fries. Magic. 

Although the naivete of a child’s vision of the origin of French fries brings us a chuckle, our own relationship 
to our food is often so distant that there is magic, mystery, much that is unseen and unknown to us about where 
and how our food is cultivated, harvested, processed, and distributed. In the United States, the average distance 
that food travels from farm to plate is in the neighborhood of 1,500 to 2,500 miles.' Tracing the steps of our food 


is no short journey. 
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I began to realize that eating was an everyday activity that quite concretely 


connected me to God's provision, to the earth, and to local and international neighbors. 


There was, of course, a time 
when knowing where your food 
came from and how it had been 
raised was the norm. My husband’s 
grandmother tells us stories about 
her mother’s enormous kitchen gar- 
den, about cutting off the head of the 
chicken that they would eat for din- 
ner and letting it run around the 
yard to get all of the blood out, and 
about driving the truck for their 
morning milk delivery. Little 
landed on her plate that had not 
been cultivated by either her family 
or by a neighbor. 

But for most of us, this is no 
longer our story. Our gathering of 
food now generally takes place not 
in the garden, but ina local grocery 
store. We buy food that has been 
produced all over the world, 
shipped to distribution centers, and 
then to local grocery stores. 

The grocery store has become 
the great vacuum. As oranges and 
apples, fish and pork, pass through 
the doors, their history is virtually 
erased. All that is presented to the 
consumer is the food itself. Beside 
the pile of perfectly ripened yellow 
bananas, we will not find a sign de- 
tailing the damage of chemical 
burns and birth defects that the har- 
vesters may have incurred while 
gathering the spotless fruit. Next to 
the neatly stacked cartons of eggs, 
there will be no suggestion that 
these were produced in mass by an- 
tibiotic-fed chickens with clipped 
beaks, chickens raised in cages so 
small that they couldn’t even spread 
their wings.The corn will not speak 
of how much oil was used by the 
tractors and trucks that took part in 
its production and distribution. * 


Those are all secrets and we will 
find no trace of how, by whom, or 
at what cost our food was grown. 
Even the place where it was pro- 
duced (or packaged) is pushed into 
the fine print of a small sticker or 
back of the box. 

L. Shannon Jung writes, “The 
majority of us who live in the 
United States and other affluent 
nations have become mindless to 
what all is involved in food—its 
production, preparation, enjoy- 
ment, and capacity to promote so- 
cial bonding.”* Wendell Berry 
writes, “We now have more people 
using the land (that is, living from 
it) and fewer people thinking about 
it than ever before. We are eating 
thoughtlessly, as no other entire so- 
ciety has been able to do. We are 
eating—drawing our lives out of the 
land—thoughtlessly.”* 

By depending for our food on 
land and laborers we will never see, 
we become blind consumers, fixated 
on product and price, without time 
to give much thought to the impact 
our eating habits may have on the 
land, water supply, animals, and 
human beings who plant and har- 
vest our food. 

For most of my life, I have taken 
for granted that somehow food 
makes it to the grocery store and 
then to my plate. It must have been 
Wendell Berry who gradually 
wormed his way into my subcon- 
scious and began to disturb my 
quick, cheap, and easy food im- 
pulses. Berry writes, “Eating is an 
agricultural act...The industrial 
eater is, in fact, one who does not 
know that eating is an agricultural 
act, who no longer knows or imag- 


ines the connections between eating 
and the land, and who is therefore 
necessarily passive and uncritical— 
in short, a victim. When food, in the 
mind of the eaters is no longer as- 
sociated with farming and with the 
land, then the eaters are suffering a 
kind of cultural amnesia that is mis- 
leading and dangerous.”° 

It was during graduate school 
that I became aware of my own 
“amnesia” and began reading about 
the perils of the food industry. It 
was depressing, to say the least. As 
food has gradually become big busi- 
ness, care for the earth, for animals, 
for laborers, and for the quality of 
our food has become a victim of 
profit margins and fiscal efficiency. 

Although we may not see the 
abuses with our own eyes, although 
laborers in the global south may not 
produce cries loud enough to reach 
our North American ears, theolo- 
gian Leonardo Boff reminds us that 
the exploitation of any part of cre- 
ation will inevitably result in grave 
consequences for the others.° 

When I recovered from the 
waves of guilt that can so easily 
paralyze an earnest protestant soul, 
I began to realize that eating was an 
everyday activity that quite con- 
cretely connected me to God’s pro- 
vision, to the earth, and to local and 
international neighbors. In the 
simple act of eating I had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the gospel, 
to love God, and to love my neigh- 
bor. 

My husband and I regained cu- 
riosity about our food. In asking 
where an apple came from before 
we bought it, we were cultivating 
care for our neighbor and for the 
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With our hands sunk deep into the darkness of the earth, we know, more clearly 


than all our theological words can explain, that we are a small part of a much 


larger creation. 


earth. We were inspired by the gar- 
dens and tables of several friends 
who were also growing into the idea 
that food mattered. And, as our con- 
sciousness grew, so did our desire 
to be a bit closer to the cultivation 
of our food. Lionel Basney writes: 

“Any change deep enough to 
protect life on the earth will have to 
be a repentance. It will have to be 
concrete. No ‘deepening’ con- 
sciousness, no change in ‘perspec- 
tive,’ no keeping back with the 
Joneses will do. We will have 
to turn directly around in the 
places where we stand. Real- 
istic confession, honest repen- 
tance, concrete restitutions. 
Small, specific, practical turn- 
ings.”” 

And so we began to make 
small turns. We learned to 
bake our own bread. We 
planted an herb garden. We 
took time to offer sincere 
thanksgiving to God for our 
food, to confess our entangle- 
ment in an exploitive economy, 
to pray for those who had 
worked to cultivate our food 
before we ate it. 

Then last summer, after 
moving to Minnesota, we de- 
cided to rejoin the local 
economy and bought a share in 
what has come to be referred to asa 
CSA. Community Supported Agri- 
culture is a grassroots movement 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Small (usually organic) 
farmers sell shares of their farm to 
those living in nearby cities and then 
deliver a share of their harvest each 
week during the summer. Through- 
out the summer, we picked up a lit- 
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eral bushel of produce each week. 
We had all sorts of veggies: lettuce, 
heirloom tomatoes, spinach, carrots, 
kohlrabi, kale, chard, peas, bell pep- 
pers, squash, melon, garlic, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, mustard greens, fen- 
nel, beets, cauliflower, broccoli, 
parsley, basil, cilantro, rutabagas, 
and radishes. Our kitchen was brim- 
ming with fresh produce and 
yummy food. 

Our bodies grew full of gor- 


geous, organic, and local veggies, 
and we found ourselves so thank- 
ful both for God’s gift to us and for 
the wonderful farmers (Gary & Jen- 
nifer) who poured out their sweat 
to cultivate all of this marvelous 
food. Our CSA box fed us well 
through the summer and our base- 
ment piled up with canned jam, 
applesauce, and tomatoes, frozen 
corn and peppers, drawers full of 


squash, onions, potatoes, and gar- 
lic hanging from the rafters. 

We felt like pioneers trying to 
re-discover the lost knowledge of 
living from a local corner of land. 
We turned to our bookshelves, our 
older friends, and often to the 
internet to find tidbits of knowledge 
about preserving food and garden- 
ing. How can we get fresh apples 
to last into the winter? How warm 
does the soil need to be before I can 
plant my pumpkin seeds 
directly in the ground? 
What in the world do you 
do with kohlrabi? Re- 
learning some of what 
once was common, as- 
sumed, inherited knowl- 
edge was (and is) an ad- 
venture. 

Our table became 
not just a place to re-fuel 
for the “real,” important 
tasks in life, but a real 
Place in Aiselin. berty 
writes: 

“To live we must daily 
break the body and shed 
the blood of creation. 
When we do this know- 
ingly, lovingly, skillfully 
and reverently, it is a sac- 
rament. When we do it ig- 
norantly, greedily, clumsily, de- 
structively, it is a desecration. In 
such desecration, we condemn our- 
selves to spiritual and moral loneli- 
ness and others to want.” 

And indeed our table has re- 
turned to a place of sacrament, 
where the food on our plates be- 
comes sign and symbol, pointing to 
the unending grace of God, who in 
mercy feeds us out of the good earth 


that he created. For this, we are 
deeply thankful. 

As we headed into fall and an- 
ticipated the long, cold Minnesota 
winter, we wondered how this new 
love of local food would live 
through the season when every- 
thing dies on our harsh landscape. 
A friend offered us half of one of the 
deer he had killed. Though we had 
not eaten much meat when we were 
living in Vancouver, we were grow- 
ing into the idea that, in this part of 
the country, meat and potatoes had 
long ago become staples because 
they were what could last through 
the dregs of winter. We accepted the 
offer and made a day of stuffing 
sausage and packaging meat. 

That weekend as I walked to 
church I spied a family gathered in 
a circle in their driveway. There at 
their feet was the magnificent body 
of a stag. So beautiful and strong— 
so still. I felt grief for the loss of its 
breath and motion, its free life in the 
forest. | was dumbfounded and 
awash with the sacred. The same 
kind of animal would feed us 
through the winter. Thankfulness 
again filled my soul. 

Perhaps it is somewhat natu- 
ral to want to avoid the painful re- 
ality that eating requires death. 
Whether death of plants or animals, 
our sustenance is entirely depen- 
dent on the sacrifice of other living 
things. Our livelihood is inextrica- 
bly entwined with theirs. Perhaps it 
is only in stepping close enough to 
see the true magnitude of the sacri- 
fice and gift of food that we can eat 
with the gratitude and celebration 
that our every bite deserves. 

There is a single act that con- 
nects us to God, to our neighbors, 
to the earth and its creatures, and to 
the people who live in our own 
homes. It is the act of eating. Iam 
on a journey backward to try to re- 
member some of what came natu- 
rally to my great grandparents’ gen- 
eration, to remember the meanings 
and magnificence of food, to trace a 
path back to its source, and to stew- 
ard the gift that God gave us in en- 
trusting us not just with fruit, but 


Sparrow 


She looks so small and soft 
the little bird sleeping 

her sleep of death 

on my backyard steps. 


The others continue to chatter-chatter 
chatter about their day, 
squabbling for food 


and territory 


and having their say, yet 


she 
lies there, 


still as a prayer, 
on her sunshiny bier. 


And I hear my Lord say: 
Not a sparrow falls 


but I know it, 


and care. 


—RUAN 


with seed-bearing plants. 

With our hands sunk deep into 
the darkness of the earth, we know, 
more clearly than all our theologi- 
cal words can explain, that we area 
small part of a much larger creation. 
We are all making small turnings 
every day, around the table, at the 
grocery store, the farmer’s market, 
in our own homes and gardens, and 
in silent prayers. Bell peppers, sun- 
flowers, and even oak trees begin as 
small silent seeds. These are the 
seeds of the kingdom of God, of 
quiet subversion, of sharing with 
our neighbor, and of shalom for the 
whole creation. 


Amber Robbins Ghormley, a recent 
graduate of Regent College, works asa 
nurse in Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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1 Worldwatch Institute webpage, 


www.worldwatch.org, viewed May 29, 
2007. 
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ery U.S. citizen ate just one meal a week 
composed of locally and organically 
raised meats and produce, we would 
reduce our country’s oil consumption 
by over 1.1 million barrels of oil every 
week.” Animal, Vegetable, Miracle: A Year 
of Food Life (New York: Harper Collins, 
2007); 9. 

3 L. Shannon Jung, Food for Life: The 
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America: Culture & Agriculture (San 
Francisco: Sierra Club, 1977), 38. 

5 Wendell Berry, “The Pleasures of 
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tion (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993), 
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7 Lionel Basney, An Earth Careful 
Way of Life: Christian Stewardship & the 
Environmental Crisis (Vancouver, BC: 
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Interview with Richard Cizik 


The Washington lobbyist for the NAE talks about the controversy 
surrounding his stance on global warming. 


The Rev. Richard Cizik is vice 
president for Governmental Af- 
fairs of the National Association 
of Evangelicals. In the 1990s, 
the self-described political con- 
servative advised the NAE to 
stay out of environmental is- 
sues. He’s now convinced that 
global Reese isan imminent 
threat that Christians need to 


speak out about. 
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Radix: I understand that your first 
conversion to Christ took place at an 
altar call in a Baptist church many 
years ago. 


Richard Cizik: Ah, yes! Asa college 
senior, to be precise. I’d grown up 
mainline Protestant—and had 
never in my entire life heard an al- 
tar call. Afterward the visiting evan- 
gelist told the pastor, “You don’t 
need to worry about that young 
man, or if this conversion is genu- 
ine.” But I did tell the pastor, “I will 
come back and give my testimony, 
but don’t expect me to change my 
views about the Vietnam War.” He 
said, “We don’t care what your 
views are on the Vietnam War.” I 
said, “Oh, that’s good.” 

So I did. I went back and I gave 
my testimony at a Baptist church in 
my hometown of Quincy, Washing- 


ton. That was my first exposure to 
evangelicals. 


Radix: That’s interesting.The cul- 
ture wars hadn’t started yet, so to 
him whether or not you were for or 
against the Vietnam War wasn’t so 
key. 


RC: Most evangelicals, as I under- 
stood it, had not really thought 
about those issues or given much 
play to them, except to offer carte 
blanche support for Richard Nixon. 
I haven’t studied that period, but 
that was how I interpreted the evan- 
gelical response. 


Radix: I know people who never 
reacted to Watergate or to anything 
else Richard Nixon did, but when 
the tapes were released and he was 
swearing, that shocked them. That 


touched on personal piety. They 
weren't that concerned about the 
political issues. 


RC: I thought that he was a crook 
from the word “Go.” Now I came 
back from that conversion and I 
knew I had a calling. It was one of 
those things you just know in your 
heart. So the first thing I did, before 
school even started, was to run for 
public office as a state legislator.I 
ran against my history professor, 
who was chairman of the Spokane 
County Republican Party. And as 
it turned out, in an open primary 
state, despite my youth and inexpe- 
rience, I came in third of four. 

But I was the liberal Democrat 
running against a conservative Re- 
publican, and so it made a good 
story. Ilost,but I learned a lot of im- 
portant lessons. It was my only 
foray into elective politics, my first 
and last. And, in fact, the man I ran 
against wrote recommendations for 
graduate school for me. I remained 
friends with him for the rest of his 
life. 


Radix: Then you had another con- 
versation in Oxford at the confer- 
ence on climate change. 


RC: Yes, that’s true. I’ve actually 
had three conversions. I had a con- 
version to Christ in 1972; I had a 
conversion to a broader agenda in 
1992; and in 2002 I had a conversion 
at the Oxford climate change con- 
ference. I came away convinced of 
the science lying behind climate 
change and was convinced that this 
was an issue which neither I nor the 
NAE could ignore. 

I took a walk in the gardens of 
Blenheim Palace with Sir John 
Houghton, and he said, “Richard, if 
you believe this, then you can’t just 
remain quiet.” I said, “Well, I think 
I might be willing to say something, 
but this will not go down well with 
some of my close friénds.” And it 
hasn’t. 

I just got the draft of a story com- 
ing out in July of Citizen magazine, 
called “Off-Course: Why the Na- 


At the Oxford conference, I became convinced of the science lying 


behind climate change and was convinced that this was an issue 


which neither I nor the NAE could ignore. 


tional Association of Evangelicals Is 
Being Led into the Political Wilder- 
ness.” 


Radix: That’s a publication I’m not 
familiar with. 


RC: It’s James Dobson’s magazine. 
They’ve done this three-page article 
with a picture of sheep being 
shepherded by someone unseen 
into the woods, presumably the wil- 
derness. 

The same day I got that draft the 
Washington Post and other newspa- 
pers reported that 522 cities had 
adopted the Kyoto climate goals. 
The next day the Washington Post 
reported that over 300 colleges and 
universities had similarly adopted 


climate initiatives. So I’m not sure 
what political wilderness Focus on 
the Family thinks I’ve entered. 
Maybe just away from their inten- 
tional goals. 


Radix: I saw a list of big-name 
evangelicals who were against your 
environmental stance. I can’t under- 
stand why anyone would be against 
Christians speaking out on this. 
Why was the reaction so negative 
on this particular issue? 
\ 

RC: Well, others have interpreted it 
for me, which helps me to under- 
stand. My friend Joel Hunter says 
that “Those who want to stay nar- 
row will always be negative about 
what doesn’t fit into their own ver- 
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sion of the kingdom.” In a recent e- 
mail to me he said, “This is about 
keeping power, which they see slip- 
ping away and you're the logical 
whipping post... . Don’t get dis- 
couraged; we’re here to heal the in- 
fected divide.” 


Radix: That’s very encouraging. 
Who is Joel? 


RC: He’s the pastor at Northland 
Church: A Church Distributed. Af- 
ter having accepted, he turned 
down the post as president of the 
Christian Coalition, because they 
wouldn’t adopt climate change as 
an issue. So he was on, and then he 
was Off. 


Radix: I’ve always defined myself 
as an evangelical. But now people 
who represent themselves as evan- 
gelical spokespersons make really 
uninformed statements, like 9/11 
was God’s judgment, or Katrina 
was God’s judgment. I know a lot 
of evangelicals across the political 
spectrum, and none of them had 
that reaction; they all reacted com- 
passionately to the victims of those 
events. How did these extremists 
become the visible spokespeople? 


RC: The answer is that they used 
their positions in their respective or- 
ganizations to build a platform for 
wider dissemination of their ideas 
whether it was the late Jerry Falwell 
as leader of the Moral Majority, or 
whoever else. Insome cases, I think 
their leaders spoke about topics in 
which they have no expertise. 

So, finding an audience, and a 
resonance in that audience for their 
ideas, they parlayed some exposure 
into wider exposure. 

Then, deciding that “fundamen- 
talist” was not a term they liked, 
they gravitated to the term “evan- 
gelical.” By virtue of their own ef- 
forts and the efforts of those who 
supported them, they became 
spokespersons of a movement, the 
NAE, which, in many instances, 
they’ve never been part of. Falwell 
adopted the term evangelical only in 
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recent years. But, in his case, he 
never even once came to an NAE 
convention. 

He was invited in 1983 by our 
then-affiliate, the National Reli- 
gious Broadcasters, but he called the 
office the day before the event to say 
he was getting flak from his con- 
stituency and had to withdraw. So 
even that year, in which the NAE 
hosted Ronald Reagan, who gave 
his “Evil Empire” speech, Jerry 
Falwell had been invited but begged 
off because the NRB was too non- 
separatistic. 


Radix: Exactly. That’s always been 
my definition of what a fundamen- 
talist is: very separatistic. Does any- 
body call himself a fundamentalist 
anymore? 


RC: I asked this question of our best 
historian, George Marsden, inquir- 
ing if Jim Dobson weren’t maybe a 
neo-fundamentalist, and he said, 
“No, Jim Dobson is a fundamental- 
ie 

I said, “Well, that’s interesting, 
because his father and grandfather 
were Nazarene pastors, and the 
Nazarene Church is a member de- 
nomination of the NAE. Wouldn’t 
that make him an evangelical?” 
Marsden said, “No, he’s a funda- 
mentalist because of his method- 
ologies—while Dobson is not 
separatistic in the sense that fun- 
damentalists historically were —he 
nonetheless has, in Richard 
Niebuhr’s ‘Christ against culture’ 
mentality, adopted a confronta- 
tional methodology.” 


Radix: The Nazarene Church has a 
great history in compassionate so- 
cial action as Christians, but that 
doesn’t fit my view of what James 
Dobson is doing. 


RC: Well, the Nazarene Church has 
been a strong supporter of NAE, 
and continues to be, despite the ef- 
forts of some to question their in- 
volvement. 

Now, Dobson himself and Focus 
on the Family have never been 


members of NAE, nor have the 
other members who signed a letter 
back in late February 2007 urging ei- 
ther my dismissal or my silence. 
None of them, not one of them, is a 
member of NAE. That letter was 
inititated by Jim Dobson. But truth 
be known, this was not the first; this 
was the third or fourth effort of this 
sort. Some of the others were more 
private. In other words, there have 
been other letters to the same effect, 
but just not made public. 


Radix: Have you had a chance to 
dialogue publicly with your critics 
about these issues? 


RC: In some cases “yes,” in some 
cases “no.” So the question I’m hav- 
ing to decide even this afternoon 
and in the next few days is whether 
or not to respond to this Focus on 
the Family article. I have drafted an 
opinion piece that doesn’t refer spe- 
cifically to this article about to be 
published. But the question is how 
best to respond. 

My usual answer is to try and ex- 
hibit the grace and understanding 
that they don’t show me, and that 
generally is still my tactic. I’m not 
going to misquote them, call them 
names, or whatever. But this article 
is especially disturbing because it 
fabricates a quote by me and is in- 
correct in the facts in many other 
respects. 

But I guess they need to answer 
for that. I’m not going to quibble 
with them over a quote. I think the 
bigger issue is what needs to be de- 
bated—namely, how broad should 
the evangelical agenda be? 

At a Georgetown University- 
sponsored event with Newsweek on 
climate change, I said that the 
evangelicals have every intention of 
making this a litmus test issue in the 
‘08 election. That was changed to 
read, “the National Association of 
Evangelicals has every intention of 
making global climate—global 
warming legislation—a litmus test 
for evangelical support.” That does 
change the meaning. But I don’t 
want to debate that. 


I would rather debate, whether 
or not we should have a broad evan- 
gelical agenda that includes com- 
passion for the poor, human rights, 
religious freedom, peacemaking, 
and creation care. You'd have to 
think that those principles, which 
are enumerated in our 2004 docu- 
ment, “For the Health of the Nation: 
An Evangelical Call to Civic Re- 
sponsibility,” are all important. Our 
agenda shouldn’t be only one or two 
of those issues. 


Radix: Have there been any other 
issues that have drawn a_nega- 
tive reaction from the fundamen- 
talist wing, the “fundamentalist 
evangelicals”? 


RC: Well, I don’t see that happen- 
ing as much as it is, for example, on 
the climate change issue.I’ve not 
seen any opposition to evangelicals 
for Darfur, calling an end to the 
genocide there. Nor have I seen 
wholesale attacks against those who 
believe that we should address is- 
sues of global hunger. It’s this issue 
of climate change, global climate 
change, that has elicited this re- 
sponse. 


Radix: Have you received from, 
support from other evangelicals? 


RC: Yes, in the sense that there were 
86 leaders who signed the February 
2006 Evangelical Climate Initiative. 
I think that the signatories, many of 
whom I recruited myself (though I 
was forced to take my name off the 
document), were responding to a 
personal appeal. 

So, in that sense, have others 
risen to the occasion to defend me? 
Yes. But not specifically (other than, 
for example—and I don’t take it 
lightly—the verbal affirmation of 
Leith Anderson, the current presi- 
dent of NAE). 

The editors of Christianity Today 
wrote an excellent editorial position 
too. I should say, at their March 9 
meeting, the board of directors of 
the NAE unanimously reaffirmed 
our 2004 statement on “For the 


I try to exhibit the grace and understanding that my critics 


don’t show me. 


Health of the Nation.” 

That is their way of saying we’re 
not even going to debate this. We’ll 
simply go on to what is really im- 
portant, which is to affirm the prin- 
ciples. They went on record not only 
in affirming the principles of the 
2004 document unanimously but, 
with only one vote short of unanim- 
ity, adopted the Evangelical State- 
ment on Human Rights, which con- 
demns torture. 


Radix: I’m glad the organization is 
so supportive. 


RC: The NAE has been support- 
ive and I trust that it will continue. 
But the most articulate statement in 


my defense was actually uttered in 
1947. 


Radix: Yes? 


RC: Yes, in 1947, not 2007, Carl F. H. 
Henry, The Uneasy Conscience of 
Modern Fundamentalism, wrote: “the 
cries of suffering humanity today 
are many. No evangelicalism which 
ignores the totality of man’s con- 
dition dares respond in the name 
of Christianity.” So there you have 
it. 

What was Henry saying in his 
book? He was saying that the mis- 
sion of the church is to embrace both 
evangelism and cultural impact.To 
neglect either is catastrophic.So 
we're called to evangelize, but the 
question of a good conscience 
must not be lost in the evangelis- 
tic question. We Christians have to 
be both salt and light in this world. 
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Michael Moore’s Sicko 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Michael Moore’s take on 
the U.S. health-care sys- 
tem is both heartbreaking 
and hopeful. We’re shown 
unbelievably callous treat- 
ment of the indigent, like 
the elderly woman 
dumped on skid-row by 
her hospital. But the 
movie’s focus isn’t on 47 
million people who can’t 
afford health care, but on 
those of us who believe, 
because of the huge 
amounts of money we’re 
paying, that we’re cov- 
ered. 

Actually, the for-profit 
companies taking our 
money want to spend as 
little as possible on our care. They 
hire investigators to go through 
medical records looking for loop- 
holes. Doctors and hospital admin- 
istrators are rewarded for disquali- 
fying as many people as possible 
from care. One woman, whose op- 
eration was covered by her health 
insurance, was later told that she 
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had to pay back thousands of dol- 
lars. They’d found that she had an 
unreported pre-existing condi- 
tion—a yeast infection. Other 
people tell even bleaker stories, of 
family members who died because 
they were denied needed treatment. 

But just as things seem unbear- 
ably grim, Moore takes us to 


Canada, England, and France. There 
we meet people who don’t worry 
about paying for catastrophic ill- 
ness. They have universal health 
care. 

A doctor in England describes 
his financial incentives, but unlike 
the American corporations that re- 
ward those who give the least care, 


Doctors in England are paid more if their patients get healthier. 


This is so unexpected, and so right, that it brings tears to your eyes. 


doctors in England are paid more if 
their patients get healthier. This is 
so unexpected, and so right, that it 
brings tears to your eyes. And this 
doctor isn’t riding the bus to work. 
He lives well, has a nice home, a 
good salary, and a luxury car. 

We learn that in France there are 
doctors who actually make house 
calls. What an amazing idea! People 
who are sick don’t have to drive 
across town and sit in a waiting 
room but can actually stay in bed, 
where they belong, and still be cared 
for. 

In Canada, Moore interviews 
people who are afraid to cross the 
U.S. border without buying insur- 
ance. If something happens to them, 
they don’t want to pay American- 
size medical bills. There are stories 
circulating on the internet about 
problems with Canadian health 
care—long waits for needed ser- 
vices, etc. But Moore isn’t interested 
in “even-handed” reporting, he’s 
zooming full speed ahead to make 
his persuasive case. 

Back in the U.S., Moore inter- 


views 9/11 rescue workers suffer- 
ing from lung problems; even 
these heroes are unable to get ad- 
equate care. Moore, the great pro- 
vocateur, takes these people to the 
Guantanamo Bay prison where sus- 
pected Al Queda terrorists are held. 
Those prisoners get full health-care 
services from the U.S. government. 

Chased away from Guan- 
tanamo, Moore takes his flotilla of 
ailing Americans to Cuba where 
they receive compassionate care 
and inexpensive medications. Cuba 
is an impoverished country with 
many problems. Even so, health 
care is provided for all their people. 

One of the reasons Americans 
don’t have adequate health care is 
that politicians, our representatives, 
are bought off by health-care lobby- 
ists. The HMOs and pharmaceuti- 
cal companies are making billions 
of dollars, and they’re generous to 
their friends. 

How did we get to this state? Did 
mean-minded men in back rooms 
decide that this would be our fate? 
Well, yes, they did. Moore has a tape 


of Richard Nixon discussing HMOs 
with John Ehrlichman who de- 
scribes a recent meeting with Edgar 
Kaiser. Ehrlichman says: “All the in- 
centives are toward less medical 
care, because the less care they give 
them, the more money they make.” 
Nixon says “Fine!” and the next day 
announces new legislation that will 
give Americans “the finest health 
care in the world.” 

We’ve all heard or experienced 
health-care horror stories. I’d ac- 
cepted our system as a reality of the 
fallen, sinful world. But it’s not a 
world-wide problem. As it turns 
out, the U.S. is the only developed 
nation that doesn’t provide univer- 
sal healthcare. The U.S. lags behind 
all other industrialized nations in 
our infant mortality rate. As the 
wealthiest, most powerful country 
of the world, we need to do better. 

Michael Moore is a masterful 
documentary filmmaker and Sicko is 
his best work so far. He’s created a 
compelling and entertaining movie 
about a deadly serious subject. Let’s 
hope it makes a difference. 
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Ron Carter 
Dear Miles 


(Blue Note records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In concert and on recordings, jazz, 
in its improvisational essence, is 
music created in the moment. Cer- 
tainly songwriters and composers 
are subcreators of the highest or- 
der—creatives who not only pluck 
songs from thin air but also wrestle 
with notes in an attempt to give a 
work its magnificence. But unlike 
other genres of music that have 
found their way into American 
popular culture, jazz is unique in 
that it cultivates a state of perpetual 
rediscovery, where each musician— 
if they’re playing with keen ears to 
hear and top-notch technique to re- 
spond—instrumentally sings an 
evocative new song. 

Think of a visual artist who 
paints a new canvas several times 
within the course of an evening. But 
whereas painting is an individual's 
expression, jazz is a communal ex- 
perience that succeeds only if all 
band mates are willing to converse 
on their instruments, with trust and 
love forming the basis of their art. 

This church of jazz was best ex- 
emplified by trumpeter Miles 
Davis’s pioneering 1960s quintet, 
comprised of saxophonist Wayne 
Shorter, pianist Herbie Hancock, 
bassist Ron Carter, and drummer 
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Music 


Tony Williams. A classic example of 
how they approached the music 


with thrilling abandon and 
otherworldly joy is the eight-CD 
box set, The Complete Live at the 
Plugged Nickel, which documents 
the quintet playing in the Chicago 
club, the Plugged Nickel, for seven 
full sets over the course of two eve- 
nings in 1965. 

What’s remarkable about this 
set—which has been out of print 
since its 1995 release—is that even 


though the repertoire was largely 
the same for each set, the renditions 
were decidedly different. The band 
members re-envisioned the songs 
each time, changing tempos or har- 
mony—and all on the fly. Nothing 
was premeditated. It was all spon- 
taneous. 

Carter, a bass virtuoso who re- 
cently turned 70, continued to play 
in Davis’s band until 1969 when he 
left to pursue his own solo career as 
a leader. But, as he’s told me on sev- 


Jazz is a communal experience that succeeds only if all band mates are willing to 


converse on their instruments, with trust and love forming the basis of their art. 


eral occasions, the rare alchemy of 
promulgating community on the 
bandstand that he did with Miles 
has been one of the guideposts of his 
musical pursuit. That playing in the 
moment is fully on display on his 
new album, Dear Miles, which 
serves as an homage to his former 
boss as well as a celebration of his 
tight-knit quartet that has been to- 
gether nearly 10 years. 

(At this point, I must acknowl- 
edge that I not only wrote the liner 
notes to Dear Miles, but I’m also 
writing Carter’s biography, which 
will come out in spring 2008.) 

Dear Miles features Carter in 
prime form as he and his simpatico 
band—pianist Stephen Scott, drum- 
mer Payton Crossley, percussionist 
Roger Squitero—cover tunes that 
were part of the Miles songbook, 
and in recent years have become go- 
to pieces in the Carter band library. 
The quartet delivers a rapturous 
and swinging version of “My Funny 
Valentine,” a lyrical take on “Some 
Day My Prince Will Come” and 
treats “Stella by Starlight” with a 
newly imagined balladic beauty. 
Two Carter originals are also in- 
cluded: the playful “Cut & Paste” 


and the grooving “595.” 

All the tunes on Dear Miles teem 
with spur-of-the-moment vivacity. 
The group is enthusiastic, concen- 
trated, and exhilaratingly unpre- 
dictable. That’s what makes jazz 
both a difficult music to listen to 
(hey, where did the recognizable 
melody go?) and an enthralling 
music that offers surprises around 
every bend. 

Carter recorded Dear Miles in 
the studio after he had fine-tuned 
his band on the road. Before com- 
mitting the sessions to tape (and 
posterity), the bassist held three 
days of rehearsals. Then when the 
group showed up one morning at 
the studio they recorded the album 
in first-takes. In other words, they 
played live, as if they were in front 
of an audience. What you get upon 
listening to the disc is new music, 
even though it’s supported by the 
song form’s structure. 

I recall a series of sermons by 
Earl Palmer at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley back in the ‘80s 
where he talked about what consti- 
tutes freedom for a Christian. It’s 
not a freeform, anything-goes anar- 
chy, but the freedom of exploring 


who we are within the guidelines of 
love—loving God, our neighbors, 
ourselves. That, Palmer preached, 
was the essence of freedom. 

Carter and company, operating 
as a church of jazz, do just that. They 
intimately know the boundaries of 
each song and express themselves 
within it. As Carter told me about 
his band mates, “They’re not just 
great guys, but they’re nice people 
to make a mistake around.” 

When you’re spontaneously cre- 
ating within a song, there are bound 
to be, in Carter’s estimation, “wrong 
notes.” But it’s the degree by which 
the community members support 
each other in finding the “right 
notes” that makes jazz a microcosm 
of our lives. In our human dilemma 
we err, we sin, we play the wrong 
notes; but we help each other in a 
communal setting to forgive and to 
discover the right notes to sing those 
new songs to the Lord.@ 


Dan Ouellette is the Jazz Notes colum- 
nist for Billboard magazine. He is cur- 
rently writing a biography of Ron 
Carter. For more information go to 
www.danouellette.org. 
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Books 


The Freedom of a Christian: Grace, 
Vocation, and the Meaning of Our Humanity 


Gilbert Meilaender 
(Grand Rapids: Brazos Press) 


reviewed by Anthony Petrotta 


Gilbert Meilaender has been writing 
theological ethics for over 30 years. 
In describing him as theological, I 
in no way use that designation as a 
limitation; indeed, quite the oppo- 
site. In Meilaender’s hands, theo- 
centric is not limiting, but a ground- 
ing force from which to explore 
God’s work in the world through 
God’s people in the world. A good 
theological ethic would always be 
incarnational. 

In these essays, Meilaender ex- 
plores what Christian freedom 
means. The more we think that free- 
dom is not a problem for the Chris- 
tian, the more we need to read these 
essays. Jesus is certainly a friend of 
sinners, but do we continue to sin 
that grace may abound? We can do 
nothing apart from God, but we do 
have choice, don’t we? 

Meilaender takes us through the 
theological ages and across the theo- 
logical spectrum as he explores his 
topics. In one subsection he draws 
upon Jesus, Augustine, Paul, Rob- 
ert Merrihew Adams, Luther, Dor- 
othy Sayers, Niebuhr, and the 
Council of Trent to explore what 
“apart from me you can do nothing” 
might mean for our lives. (We must 
learn to discern the blessing of com- 
mon grace that includes the moral 
worth of our actions—freedom 
means the freedom to obey, not just 
autonomy!). 
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Meilaender pushes me 
to ground my thoughts 
and actions in Christ's 
entire work of redemp- 
tion, not just in the 


“easy” parts. 


Meilaender is not a theological 
fence-sitter. Many of his views on 
bio-ethics are pointed and point- 
edly counter-cultural (both 
counter to the culture at large, but 
often also to the Christian sub-cul- 
ture of informed, sophisticated 
leaders and thinkers). In writing 
of “Genes as Resources” (an essay 
reflecting on the Human Genome 
Project and the ethics that emerge 
from that project), Meilaender cau- 
tions us to think of humans not as 
a collection of resources whose 
duty is to distribute, even in cre- 
ative and just ways, those re- 
sources (genes) to the next genera- 
tion, but to recapture humans as 
complete and complex organisms 
who love and play and think, and 


so forth. I thought of my Clinical Pas- 
toral Education experience where one 
brain-dead young man was kept 
“alive” so that we could “harvest his 
organs.” It was a wonderful, life-giv- 
ing thing to do, but are we little more 
than sophisticated rutabagas that are 
harvested to “feed” another? 

Perhaps that ‘s what I value most 
from Meilaender’s writings, his abil- 
ity to get me to think about how to 
think about my actions. He doesn’t 
let me coast along comfortably. He 
presents options fairly from the best 
of our Christian tradition. He pushes 
me to ground my thoughts and ac- 
tions in Christ’s entire work of re- 
demption, not just in the “easy” parts. 
The language and the images we 
use to talk about our ethical choices 
have wide-ranging consequences. 
Meilaender helps us to see these con- 
sequences. 

These essays are heady at times 
(some were written for technical jour- 
nals), but are also worth the effort to 
stay with them. Meilaender never 
fails toinform, infuriate (sometimes), 
and invigorate my thinking on what 
it means to be human made in the im- 
age of God. 


Anthony Petrotta is Rector, St. Francis 
Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, Oregon. 
He is the author, with Arthur Patzia, of 
the Pocket Dictionary of Biblical Studies. 


Jubal 


Interview with Writer Andrew Klavan 


Andrew Klavan is the author of 10 novels, many of which have been made into movies including: True 


Crime, directed by and starring Clint Eastwood, and Don’t Say a Word, with Michael Douglas. 


Klavan, who writes in several genres, has won two Edgars for his mysteries. He has just signed on to 


write the script for the thriller film Crescendo. 


Radix: So does being back in Berke- 
ley bring back memories? 


Andrew Klavan: Yes it does. It was 
an intense time, a difficult time, but 
I met my wife here, which is a nice 
thing. Every time I come back, I re- 
member it vividly, very vividly. 


Radix: In some of your thrillers, the 
first person narrator is a Cal student 
and a detective. Is that you? Did 
you actually work in a detective 
agency in San Francisco? 


AK: No, I didn’t. When I started 
writing this trilogy of books I didn’t 
even bother mentioning that it was 
untrue because it seemed so obvi- 
ously untrue. The stories involving 
helicopters blowing up prisons and 
things like that were so over the top 
that no one would believe them. 
Then, the stories became more plau- 
sible, and it occurred to me that 
people wili believe things they read, 
so in the last book, in Damnation 


Street, | actually say at the end that 
the narrator is a fictional character. 


Radix: But, you were at Berkeley 
and did fall in love with the daugh- 
ter of an English professor. 


AK: That much is true. I was walk- 
ing back from class and saw her 
hitch-hiking. Iran to get my car and 
drove around the corner at 50 miles 
an hour because she was such a 
good-looking hitch-hiker. Then | 
drove her home, and I think we 
talked for three hours that first time. 
We knew when we started talking 
that something was going on. As it 
turned out, her father was the chair- 
man of the English department, so I 
kind of married the boss’s daugh- 
ter. 


Radix: You were an English major? 
AK: I was an English major. But her 


father was a deeply intellectual man 
who knew all the great lights of the 


time, so knowing him opened up 
my world. 


Radix: At what point did you know 
that you wanted to be a writer? 


AK: Pretty early on. When I was 13, 
Thad a job as a busboy ina diner. It 
was asummer job and they fired me 
on my birthday. I remember think- 
ing, “I’m going to spend the sum- 
mer writing stories.” And so I did 
that. I spent the summer writing 
stories and sending them out. By 
the time I was about 15 I thought, 
“This is what I want to do.” 

All the jobs I took after that were 
always with an eye toward support- 
ing myself while I wrote. I never 
thought, “Well, maybe I'll do some- 
thing else.” At one point when I was 
married and had a child, I was flat 
broke. So I worked for awhile as a 
reader for Colombia Pictures, which 
is where you read books and tell 
them whether this would make a 
good movie or not. It was an easy 
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job, that allowed me to write. 


Radix: Was that good training for 
learning how to write? 


AK: You know what was great 
about it? I read everything; I read 
every trashy novel that came out. 
And so I realized where the good 
stuff was and where the bad stuff 
was. My real affection is for classi- 
cal literature, British Victorian litera- 
ture, and poetry. This job gave me 
education in pop fiction I wouldn’t 
have had otherwise. 


Radix: Was there a time when you 
were reading and thought, “This is 
what I want to do, this is the kind 
of book I want to write?” 


AK: The book that did that for me, 
was something I read on my own, 
The Woman in White, one of the great 
Victorian thrillers written by Wilkie 
Collins, who was a pal of Dickens. 
It’s a novel almost on the level of 
Dickens—and it’s a thriller. When 
I read that, I knew I had a talent for 
thriller-writing. 

I didn’t want to be a cheap popu- 
lar novelist, and at the same time I 
didn’t want to be a pretentious lit- 
erary novelist because I don’t like 
most of that writing. It was Wilkie 
Collins who made me think that I 
could put two things together, that 
I could write thriller novels that had 
a kind of insight and depth and 
characterization that most thriller 
novels don’t. After reading The 
Woman in White I thought, “If you 
can do this with a thriller, you can 
do anything.” That was a big turn- 
ing point. 


Radix: What about in terms of your 
life? Has there been a book that’s 
really influenced you? 


AK: The answer is easy; it’s Crime 
and Punishment. I read that when I 
was 19 years old. I knew when | 
closed the book that my perspective 
had shifted, but I didn’t quite know 
why or how. If I’d had to sum it up 
then, I would have said that it 
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taught me that pure reason does not 
lead you to truth. That was impor- 
tant for me because I was a very 
analytical person. I was good at 
picking things apart, finding mis- 
takes people had made, and the way 
things were improvable. So that 
book led me to see that there was 
another aspect of human life that 
was just as valid and maybe even 
more important. 

I reread this novel maybe two 
years ago, 30 years later, and I was 
shocked at the way it had mapped 
out the intellectual and emotional 
progress of my life. .It was as if, 
reading it at 19, it was a blueprint, 


ION PICTURE STARRING 
EL DOUGLAS _ 


and reading it at 50, it was an auto- 
biography. It’s a wonderful book, 
and it’s a wonderful thriller. It’s got 
some of the most exciting, violent 
scenes in literature. I still love that 
book. 


Radix: At what point, did you start 
becoming interested in Christianity? 


AK: I wanted to be a writer, and I 
wanted to know about literature 
and the culture I was writing about. 
The two books that seemed pivotal 
in our culture were the works of 


Shakespeare and the King James 
Bible. It seemed that most of our lan- 
guage and culture rested on those 
two books, so I started reading 
them. When I read the King James 
Bible, the figure of Jesus in the Gos- 
pels really touched me and rocked 
me. I could see that these ideas were 
central to Western culture, so I went 
about analyzing them and trying to 
figure out why that was. 

I was picking it apart, and I 
wasn’t taking it at face value. Inter- 
estingly enough, that’s the theme of 
a lot of my thrillers. I wrote about 
guys who looked straight through 
the truth; it was staring them in the 
eye: the psychiatrist who analyzes 
a patient’s story but doesn’t see 
she’s telling him exactly the truth. 
Then, over the years, I started to 
think, “Well, what happens when 
you take the Gospels at face value 
instead of looking through them?” 
So they haunted me, but I always 
exorcised that haunting with analy- 
Sis. 


Radix: At what point did that 
change? 


AK: Well, the key shift for me was 
starting to pray without believing. 
It’s hard to get people to see what 
that means. But one night, I was 
inspired by a line in a book, a novel 
by Patrick O’Brian. He wrote a se- 
ries of wonderful sea adventures 
about the Napoleonic Wars; they’re 
fabulous books. I think he was the 
best prose stylist of the last quarter 
of the last century—in English. 

He had a scene where one of his 
main characters said a prayer, a one 
sentence line, before he went to 
sleep. I was reading in bed, closed 
the book, and said the prayer. The 
reaction in my heart over the next 
several days was profound and 
shocking, because I was praying al- 
most asa game. And yet, because it 
was a prayer of gratitude, and be- 
cause I realized that my life had 
gone well, I started to feel that grati- 
tude and the joy of my life, which I 
hadn’t really experienced before. 

If you had asked me, I would 


have said, “Yes, things are going 
well, and I’m doing well.” But I 
didn’t feel that; I didn’t walk around 
feeling the joy of existence and the 
joy of joy. And, suddenly, I did. 
That was a very important thing for 
me because I had, in some sense, 
been looking for it all my life— 
through Zen meditation, through 
therapy, through anything I could 
use that would get me in touch with 
the surface of the world, instead of 
my own head. Suddenly I found to 
my surprise that prayer did exactly 
that. So I continued it just as an ex- 
periment, still not believing any- 
thing, not making any commitment 
to it. 

But over the course of years, the 
change that it effected was so pro- 
found that it became clear to me that 
my prayers were being answered, in 
some sense, each and every one. I 
always laugh when atheists say that 
God is an imaginary friend. My re- 
sponse to that, “If you have an 
imaginary friend, and he loans you 
50 bucks, he’s not that imaginary!” 
That was my experience. 

Yes, God is immaterial, and in 
that sense is apprehended by the 
imagination. But the work he did in 
my life was so profound and so ex- 
act and skillful in its surgery on 
those parts of me that were un- 
healed and broken and lost in the 
past, that I really would have had 
to stretch my analytical powers to 
have disproved what was hap- 
pened to me. Once I reached that 
point, that’s when I started to say, 
“All right, stop being a fool. This is 
right in front of you.” 


Radix: I’m struck by God's gra- 
ciousness that with any opening, 
like your prayer, God will be there. 


AK: Yes, that’s very moving. When 
I look back at the pridefulness of 
that prayer, the smart-alec playful- 
ness of it, and that God was willing 
to answer it and to present himself 
even to that—I’m ashamed. I’m 
ashamed that my reaching out was 
done in sucha small, prideful way, 
when God's response was so incred- 


I knew when I closed Crime and Punishment that 


my perspective had shifted. If Id had to sum tt up then, 


I would have said that it taught me that pure reason 


does not lead you to truth. 


ibly gracious and overwhelming. 


Radix: When I read your book Man 
and Wife, I was trying to figure out 
if it was pre-Christian or post-Chris- 
tian. I decided it was post-Christian 
because you had a very Christian 
character and a lot of Christian sym- 
bolism. You can tell me if I was right 
or wrong. But can people read your 
books this way? Was there any kind 
of change in your writing? 


AK: I’m not sure, because it actually 
was a pre-Christian book but a post- 
prayer book. I started what you 
could calla thriller cycle with Don’t 
Say a Word, which is about a psy- 
chiatrist who meets a young girl 
who is trying to tell him something 
that he takes to be a fantasy. He 
looks through the truth of it but it’s 
actually the literal truth that she’s 
telling him, too unbelievable for him 
to apprehend. 

I ended that cycle with Man and 
Wife, which is a story about a psy- 
chiatrist who talks to a young boy 
who basically is telling him that he 
can get in touch with God, and is a 
Christly figure. He analyzes this, 
and the truth that’s right in front of 
his face is what he misses. So I was 
clearly working on that. The book 
I'm working on right now is the first 
book I’ve written entirely as a bap- 
tized person. 


Radix: Is this your memoir? 


AK: No, this is my new novel. My 
suspicion is that it will be less mys- 
tical in some ways. Because once I 
made my decision, once I took my 


stand, the world made more sense 
to me. It became much clearer to 
me. I became much more realistic. 
I’m much more likely to write about 
someone who’s religious but has 
doubts than I am to write about 
someone who’s completely irreli- 
gious but has doubts. 


Radix: But you have characters who 
obviously have spiritual lives. 


AK: Yes. If anything, my work has 
become more grounded in some 
way that I can’t quite express. My 
imagination has become more 
healthy. I still write about evil, and 
write about bad guys, and good 
guys. But I now havea platform on 
which I stand that makes me a bet- 
ter observer of my characters, a 
richer, deeper observer. The book 
I’m writing is unlike anything I’ve 
ever written before, even though it’s 
in the same genre. 


Radix: You write in several genres. 


AK: This book is in the crime genre. 
But it’s more universal and global 
than that. I’m quite startled by it 
and I’m very happy with it. I’m do- 
ing the final rewrite, and most of my 
final rewrites are quite heavy-duty 
work. 

I don’t doa very good first draft. 
I just get it down on paper and then 
shape it. But this time it came very 
close to what I want; it’s mostly a 
matter of cutting things out. But 
that’s all technical talk. My conver- 
sion really has changed my imagi- 
nation, but I would be hard-pressed 
to say how. 
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Radix: | know that you lived in Lon- 
don for awhile; how long were you 
there? 


AK: I was in London for seven 
years. I couldn’t leave. Every day I 
was happy just to be there and see 
it and travel all over the country, 
and around Europe. But, interest- 
ingly, it turned me into a patriot. | 
had never realized how American | 
was until I left. I’d never realized 
how un-American the rest of the 
world is, and how uncomfortable | 
was with that. 

If I had to pick a theological con- 
cept that was central to my think- 
ing, it would be the concept of per- 
sonal liberty: the idea that you can’t 
love unless you’re free to choose to 
love; you can’t believe unless you’re 
free to choose to believe. We have 
no clue how precious our freedom 
is. I felt that even in England, which 
is a very free country, but not as free 
as the United States. 


Radix: Did I understand that you 
experienced anti-Semitism in En- 
gland for the first time in your life? 


AK: Yes. Asa kid, I occasionally got 
into fistfights, and someone might 
shout something like that at me, 
but—so what? England was the 
first place where, on a day-to-day 
basis, I felt that people were aware 
that I was Jewish, always. I have 
had and have very close friends over 
there who continually come out 
with remarks that in America would 
be considered anti-Semitic. 


Radix: Did being in London affect 
your writing in any way? 


AK: Yeah, it made me a better ob- 
server of America. And, as I said, it 
made mea more patriotic observer 
of America. America is an incred- 
ibly provincial country, and there’s 
a good reason for that; it’s so huge. 
The British always make fun of us 
because we don’t get news from 
other countries. So I try to explain 
that Paris is about as far away from 
London as Washington is from New 
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Over the years, I started to think, “Well, what 


happens when you take the Gospels at face value 


instead of looking through them?” They haunted me. 


York. When we get news from San 
Francisco in New York, that’s from 
another country. 


Radix: Do you have a writing rou- 
tine? 


AK: Oh, yes, I’m an obscenely dis- 
ciplined writer. I wake at around 
6:00, but that’s just so I can sit 
around and chat with my wife. I get 
to my desk at 8:00 and work until 
noon on the main project of my day, 
which is usually a novel. Then I try 
to do something, like play tennis, or 
practice karate, something physical 
to get my mind out of myself. Then 
I come back and work a full after- 
noon ona secondary project, which 
may be a screenplay, or research. 

At night I’ll do my reading, 
which I feel is central. So I have a 
very long day. When I’mat my desk 
I work very intently and very hard. 
So it’s a discipline, and it produces 
a lot. I have a fairly decent Holly- 
wood career, and for most people, 
that’s a full-time job. For me it’s a 
part-time job because I’m also writ- 
ing novels and articles. 


Radix: What's it like to see a work 
of yours become a movie? What's 
it like all of a sudden to see a 
director’s version of your words and 
real people acting out the people 
who were in your mind? 


AK: Writing a novel and having it 
adapted to the screen are very dis- 
tancing. You have this bizarre sense 
that you were sitting in your room 
and created this character, and now 
Clint Eastwood is playing him on 
screen, and millions of people are 
looking at him. That's very strange. 
At the same time, it has become so 


much less yours that you feel dis- 
tanced from it. 

James M. Cain, one of the great 
American thriller writers, who 
wrote The Postman Always Rings 
Twice was asked, “What do you 
think of what Hollywood did to 
your books?” He said, “Hollywood 
didn’t do anything to my books; 
they’re right over there on the 
shelf.” That’s how I feel. When I 
look at True Crime and at Don’t Say 
a Word, I'm pleased they’re on 
screen, I’m pleased to see my name 
on screen, but I really feel that the 
story I meant to tell is in the book. 


Radix: Are there surprises? 


AK: It’s shocking how entirely the 
visual dominates the written in 
movies. So in Shock to the System I 
worked really hard to create the cen- 
tral character. Then Michael Caine 
walked on screen, and suddenly it 
almost didn’t matter what I wrote; 
the character was Michael Caine. 
He was so dominating, he was such 
a strong personality. 


Radix: You’re working on a mem- 
oir. Is that a project you’re going to 
expand? 


AK: I’m absolutely baffled as to 
what to do with this thing. When I 
finish it originally, it was 70 pages 
long, and it wasn’t very good. So I 
just cut out all the stuff that I didn’t 
like. People who read it are strongly 
urging me to get it published. And 
they all say the same thing, “It needs 
to be published in the secular press.” 
It has a certain appeal to people who 
maybe haven’t made up their minds 
about faith. I’m sort of waiting, hop- 
ing to be guided.@ 


Oxford Declaration on Global Warming 


Climate scientists and Christian leaders Call for Action 


More than 70 leading climate scientists, 
policy-makers, and Christian leaders 
from across six continents gathered at 
a Forum in Oxford, England, in 2002, 
to address the growing crisis of human- 
induced climate change. The Forum rec- 
ognized the reality and the urgency of 
the problem, which particularly affects 
the world’s poorest peoples and the very 
fabric of the biosphere. The Forum also 
recognized that the Christian commu- 
nity has a special obligation to provide 
moral leadership and an example of car- 
ing service to people and to all God's 
creation. To that end, the Forum offers 
the following statement to church, busi- 
ness, and governmental leaders. 


+ + * 


Human-induced climate change is 
a moral, ethical, and religious is- 
sue. 


*God created the Earth, and contin- 
ues to sustain it. Made in God's im- 
age, human beings are, to care for 
people and all creation as God cares 
for them. The call to “love the Lord 
your God and love your neighbour” 
(Matthew 22:37-39) takes on new 
implications in the face of present 


and projected climate change. God 
has demonstrated his commitment 


to creation in the incarnation 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Christ who “reconciles all things” 
(Colossians 1:20) calls his followers 
to the “ministry of reconciliation” (2 
Corinthians 5:18,19). 
*Human-induced climate change 
poses a great threat to the common 
good, especially to the poor, the vul- 
nerable, and future generations. 

* By reducing the Earth’s biological 
diversity, human-induced climate 
change diminishes God’s creation. 
*“Human-induced climate change, 
therefore, is a matter of urgent and 
profound concern. 


The Earth’s climate is changing, 
with adverse effects on people, 
communities, and ecosystems. 


*There is now high confidence in the 
scientific evidence of human influ- 
ence on climate as detailed by the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change (IPCC) and endorsed 
by 18 of the world’s leading Acad- 
emies of Science. 

*Human activities, especially the 


burning of coal, oil, and natural gas 
(fossil fuels), are rapidly increasing 
the concentrations of greenhouse 
gases (especially carbon dioxide) in 
the global atmosphere. As a result, 
the global climate is warming, with 
rising sea levels, changes in rainfall 
patterns, more floods and droughts, 
and more intense storms. These 
have serious social, economic, and 
ecological consequences. 

*The harmful effects of climate 
change far outweigh the beneficial 
ones: 

“In many arid and semi-arid areas, 
the quantity and the quality of fresh 
water will continue to decrease. 
*Although agricultural productivity 
may increase in temperate northern 
latitudes, it will decrease through- 
out the tropics and sub-tropics. 

*A greater incidence of diseases, 
such as malaria, dengue fever, and 
cholera, is expected. 

*Sea-level rise and increased flood- 
ing are already displacing people 
and will eventually affect tens of 
millions, especially in low-income 
countries. Some island states are 
likely to disappear altogether. 
“Important ecosystems, such as 
coral reefs and forests, will be de- 
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stroyed or drastically altered, un- 
dermining the foundation of a sus- 
tainable world. 


Action is needed now, both to ar- 
rest climate change and to adapt 
to its effects. 


*We must take immediate steps to 
stabilize the climate. This means 
reducing global emissions of car- 
bon dioxide (the most important 
greenhouse gas) to below 1990 lev- 
els well before the middle of the 
21st century. 

*While industrialized nations have 
largely caused the problem, its 
most severe effects fall upon the 
peoples of developing countries. 
Industrialized countries need 
therefore to make much greater re- 
ductions in emissions in order to 
allow for economic growth in de- 
veloping countries. 

*We urge industrialized nations to 
take the lead in reducing their 
emissions. They have the technical, 
financial, and institutional ability 
to do so now. 

*We urge industrialised countries 
to assist developing countries in 
gaining access to cleaner and re- 
newable forms of energy. 

*We urge that actions be taken to 
increase energy efficiency, in trans- 
portation, buildings, and industry. 
Many actions can produce savings 
or be taken at little or no net cost. 
(Examples were presented to the 
Forum of such actions by 38 major 
multinational companies.) 

*We urge greater use and develop- 
ment of renewable sources of en- 
ergy. 

*We urge increased financial in- 
vestment and that banking initia- 
tives be grasped to enable the nec- 
essary changes. 

*The cost of inaction will be greater 
than the cost of appropriate action. 
*Adapting to the impacts of climate 
change (e.g., droughts and flood- 
ing) is not an alternative to mitiga- 
tion, but is essential—given that 
the climate is already changing, 
and further change is inevitable. 
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Considering the Lilies 


for Yia Yia 


This spray is the color of old piano keys, 
purple stamena split, showing gold, spilling 
burnt umber grains, lightly dusting petals. 


Her touch makes the blossoms nod. 
Flecks of pollen freckle arthritic hands, 
leave a yellow smudge on her right cheek. 


Regal Lilies. These, like the ghosts 
of feeding starfish, each side still drawn, 
half-opened, and for a moment, still. 


My eyes trace their skin’s smoothness, 
and I tell her that a lily’s opening fragrance 
makes me want to eat mouthfuls of air. 


She leans toward me and smiles: 
remember these breaths, she whispers, 
this is the way it smells when God laughs. 


—Amy Wevodau 


Christian denominations, 
churches, and organizations need 
to take action to: 


*Increase awareness of the facts of 
global climate change and its moral 
implications; 

*set an example through individual 
and collective actions that reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions; 
*increase demand for technologies 
and products that produce less emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide; 

*urge immediate and responsible ac- 
tion by national governments, in co- 
operation with other governments 
under the Framework Convention 
on Climate Change. This should be, 
first, to ensure the successful opera- 
tion of the Kyoto Protocol (which 
some countries, including the United 
States, Canada and Australia, have 


not yet ratified) and, second, to es- 
tablish an effective programme of 
emissions reductions in the period 
immediately following that covered 
by that Protocol. 


We, the Forum participants, recognize 
the urgency for addressing human-in- 
duced climate change, repent of our in- 
action, and commit ourselves to work 
diligently and creatively to adopt solu- 
tions in our own lives and in the com- 
munities we influence. We call upon 
leaders in churches, business, and gov- 
ernment to join us in recognizing hu- 
man-induced climate change as a moral 
and religious issue and to take neces- 
sary action to maintain the climate sys- 
tem as a remarkable provision in cre- 
ation for sustaining all life on Earth. 
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Meditation 


This Wonderful Thing 


Madeleine L’Engle 


I’ve had moments of truth breaking in on me. I don’t think that artists have 
difficulty with the concept of the Holy Spirit because we know that often our 
best work is not ours. But it’s often difficult far us as intellectuals to under- 
stand the second person of the Trinity, Jesus. It’s hard to understand that the 


power that made the galaxies came to this earth as a tiny baby. 


For many people, our faith swells and diminishes, swells and diminishes. It’s 


not a straight line. But when it’s most needed it’s there. 


I agree with H. A. Williams who says that faith is the acceptance of doubt 
rather than the repression of it; that what we believe is so incredible that there 
are moments when it’s beyond our capacity to use our imagination to believe 


this wonderful thing. 


a 
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Reclaiming Christmas: 
Our Great Sacred Festival 


The German language nicely creates 
a connection between gift (Gabe) and 
task (Aufgabe). To be gift-ed is to be 
tasked. 

A great sacred festival leaves us 
with an agenda: to whom much is 
given, much shall be required. To all 
who wish Christmas well in our 
third millennium, I propose four 
tasks to take up now. 


Making Christianity believable 
The sociology of religion uses 
the term “plausibility structure” to 
refer to the communities and insti- 
tutions within which any ritual or 
worldview continues to be believ- 
able. Inside plausibility structures, 
a given outlook makes sense. If 
those structures falter, the 
worldview becomes unsustainable 
and the ritual hollow. The church, 
whose charter is to honor Christ- 
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Donald Heinz 


Lord, grant some light to us, that we 


May with them find the way to thee. 


Behold what mists eclipse the day: 
How dark it is! And shed one ray 


To guide us out of this sad night, 


And say once more, Let there be light. 


—Henry Vaughan, in “Shivering Babe” 


mas, must be believable, its charac- 
ter ringing true to its message. The 
church must look like the body of 
Christ to “stage” Christmas con- 
vincingly. 

Keeping Christmas in the 21st 
century does not require a return to 
the age of Christendom. There is no 
way back to that time in Europe and 
Puritan America when Christianity 
suffused culture and even govern- 
ment. Thoughtful Christians do not 
seek to return to such an era. The re- 
ligious manipulation of politics and 
culture in the modern age and 
religion’s corruption by power in 
every age are scarcely examples to 
be followed. All contemporary cel- 
ebrations of Christmas occur in a 
secular world that has discovered 
how to live outside the canopy of 
Christian symbols. Of course, the 
establishment of secularism (and 


the dis-establishment of Christian- 
ity) is never the whole story. The 
postmodern world is now filled 
with competing stories, many of 
them religious. 

Nor is this a call for a lesser 
Christian triumphalism in which 
the church, at least every December, 
dresses the local commons in the 
exclusive fashions of Christianity. 
As in all ages, holy days will be holi- 
days. And the boundary between 
holiday and holy day will always be 
permeable, and interesting. 

The Incarnation registers an en- 
tire world re-enchanted, not a Chris- 
tian ghetto. The call of the New Tes- 
tament to “bring every thought cap- 
tive to the obedience of Christ” need 
not be heard as a call to Christian 
cultural hegemony. What it does 
require is the marshalling of every 
art—of intellect, of believable com- 


munity, of a message made 
persuasive to the human con- 
dition—in the name of the 
logos that became incarnate at 
Christmas. The New Testa- 
ment calls for a believable 
Christianity. 

The church proposes that 
Christmas is the glory of God 
on earth and a delight to ev- 
ery sense. It does not believe 
that a purely aesthetic, and 
certainly not a purely com- 
mercial, celebration goes far 
enough. When theology re- 
gresses to aesthetics, it is a 
mannered story insufficient 
for the complexity of the hu- 
man condition. 

Christmas also proclaims 
good news to all people, and 
it is not authentic if the poor 
cannot afford it. Christmas 
widens the ethical imagination, 
opens moral space. But there is 
more even than ethics, to which re- 
ligion is not reducible. Ultimately 
Christmas tells of the mystery of 
God and invites humanity into it. At 
the core of Christmas is something 
irreducibly religious, the sum of all 
the questions whose answer is 
TOG. 

Contemporary incarnational 
theologies make of Christmas an 
ambitious vision. One serene 
evening in December is not the ex- 
tent of the Incarnation. Abraham 
Heschel saw that the Sabbath could 
not survive in exile from everything 
else, as a lonely stranger among 
days of profaneness. Christmas, too, 
has to claim the entire year. Heschel 
saw that it was not Jews who kept 
the Sabbath, but the Sabbath that 
kept the Jews. Christmas keeps our 
humanity. 

Ignatius Loyola proposed that 
a spiritually disciplined community 
could begin to reverse the disorder 
in creation. The incarnational man- 
date is to seek, recognize, and par- 
ticipate in the presence of God in 
every human face as well as in the 
movements of history and culture. 
A vision that stretches beyond the 
everyday requires creative devi- 


ance, wagering on alternative reali- 
ties. 


The Biblical texts of Christmas, 
enacted convincingly within a be- 
lievable community, propose a way 
beyond the dead-ends at the inter- 
section of the third millennium. The 
grip of economic forces and the ide- 
ology of materialism as the entire 
meaning of life can be met head on. 
This is not a matter of ecclesiastical 
scoldings, but of theological artistry 
ona compelling stage. 

A believable community at- 
tempts to “enculture” Christ and 
“en-Christ” (that is, to transform) 
culture. The community gifted to be 
the body of Christ on earth accepts 
the task of sacramentalizing all that 
can be seen and touched and heard, 
a natural world re-embraced as the 
body of God, the nativity child in 
every neighbor’s house, and all 
good gifts wrapped in its origin. 

The church as the venue for 
Christmas will not become more 
believable without deep self-criti- 
cism. This means that performance 
practices are scrutinized, lines ex- 
amined for their carrying capacity, 
sets re-imagined, radical interac- 
tions with the audience impro- 
vised. Present fashions are not de- 
terminative; the tyranny of the 


present is always to be resisted. The 
present life of the Christian commu- 
nity can be deconstructed, reconsid- 
ered, born again. The church may be 
subject to recall. 

When I was a child and our fam- 
ily somewhat poor, my father in- 
variably brought home a poor ex- 
cuse for a Christmas tree. But we 
learned to turn the tree round and 
round, even inserting spare 
branches picked up at the tree lot, 
looking for the best presentation. 
The church will always be a humble 
community (Augustine called it a 
hospital), and it will always need 
work. 

Staging Christmas convincingly 
in the modern world sometimes 
seems hopeless, a task for which in- 
dividuals have lost heart and art. 
But the orthodox churches believe 
they are staging heaven in every 
Sunday’s liturgy.To participate ina 
Christmas eucharist is to dwell in- 
side God’s imagination. The exhila- 
ration of it is the beginning, not the 
end, of the culture of Christmas. The 
church’s worship is the manger in 
which the baby now lies, the setting 
for the diamond. 

Acknowledging all the wonders 
of holiday, the luster of trees and the 
joy of snowmen and the delights of 
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the table and the ecstasies of gift- 
opening, one must experience the 
liturgy of the church to recover 
Christmas, the community, and 
one’s self. Otherwise all will be lost. 
Evangelical Protestantism espe- 
cially must stop ceding the accou- 
trements of Christmas to secular 
culture, domesticating its religious 
power as good “family times.” 

Even as it has now begun to of- 
fer its own Christmas eve services, 
it must move further to genuine li- 
turgical worship. A hymn, a song, 
and a bag of candy for the children 
do not reach far enough toward the 
artistic and cultural embodiment 
that the Incarnation authorizes. 
Moralizing about “the reason for the 
season” is talking about the drama, 
when what is required is acting it. 
Liturgical churches, in turn, need to 
take much more seriously the ques- 
tion whether they are believable, or 
are merely hidebound, communi- 
ties. 


Christmas tells of the mystery of God and invites humanity into 


it. At the core of Christmas is something irreducibly religious, 


out in every season divine initiative 
and human response. In one sense, 
this means that God depends on the 
church. The Old Testament pictures 
God “enthroned on the praises of 
Israel.” The church must also lift its 
praise. The Christmas zeppelin is 
kept high by human breath, even if 
that breath originally came from the 
mouth of God. Christmas needs the 
church. 

In a Hasidic tale, a great rabbi, 
when he sees Jewish existence 
threatened, goes to a certain place in 
the forest to meditate, lights a fire, 
and says a special prayer. It works. 
In a later age, a rabbi goes to the 
same place, says the prayer, but does 
not know how to light the fire. It is 
enough. A still later rabbi finds the 
place, but does not know how to 
light the fire and cannot remember 
the prayer. It is enough. Finally 
comes a rabbi who is unable to light 
the fire, does not know the prayer, 
and can no longer find the place in 


the sum of all the questions whose answer is “God.” 


Rich liturgical celebration pulls 
out all the stops, plays all the themes 
of a Christian culture, carries every 
art up into the life of God. Christ- 
mas liturgy is embodied, sacramen- 
tal, and worldly, leaving nothing be- 
hind and unexamined in a con- 
tented secular culture. Rich liturgies 
do not cede most of the world to 
Caesar, but claim it all. They ritual- 
ize the divine interaction with an 
entire world, the re-enchantment of 
the earth. Fully material, they re- 
connect goods and Good, gifts and 
Giver, fully displaying a cosmic 
Christ born into an _ entire 
worldview. 

Christmas births a new divine- 
human synergy. In a joint venture 
with God, liturgical worship plays 
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the forest. He can only tell the story. 
It is enough. The church begins by 
telling the story, and then finds its 
way back. 


Retrieving the best 

The modern Christmas may 
seem a plundered archaeological 
site, everything removed from its 
original setting and disaggregated. 
Retrieving Christmas past is the step 
that escapes the determinism of the 
present. The gold is there. A bank 
account with undreamt deposits is 
uncovered, and withdrawals and 
expenditures are permitted and wel- 
comed. 

Moderns find it difficult to imag- 
ine they are not living at the pinnacle 
of human achievement. Returning to 


the past seems to require explana- 
tion or even apology. Surely, our 
contemporaries think, the present 
transcends all past time, and the fu- 
ture should be even better. Can this 
be said of Christmas? Are we easily 
captivated by the only thing we 
know? Or, in a different mood, do 
we regretfully bow to the tyranny 
of presentism: this moment, this 
fashion, is going to be true for all 
time and there is no looking beyond. 
But, in fact, there is no need to as- 
sume, for example, that materialism 
and the apotheosis of the consumer 
must now be the permanent state of 
Christmas. Worldviews and reli- 
gions and economic systems do un- 
dergo reformations, sometimes 
with the aid of the past. 

We do not fault the Renaissance 
for turning back to cultural sources. 
It seems an act of cultural imagina- 
tion that took them beyond a 
present impasse and returned es- 
sential elements to their diets. It was 

not a reactionary 
move. Americans 
try to reinvigo- 
rate national life 
by a return to the 
unparalleled 
times of their 
- 18th century 
founders. Chris- 
tianity prizes 
great ages of 
faith, which were, not coinciden- 
tally, great ages of the arts as well. 
Theater returns for revitalization to 
the Globe theater in Shakespeare’s 
day. It is not a burden to listen, still, 
to Mozart and Beethoven and 
Brahms. Viewing Michelangelo and 
Fra Filippo Lippi and Dtirer and 
Riemenschneider and Rembrandt is 
hardly a forced march. 

Visionary thrusts into the future 
and confident life in the present do 
not require jettisoning past glories. 
Cultural renewals have their 
rhythms, moving from tradition- 
free to tradition-rich. 

It appears that some ages (and 
individuals) get some things better 
than others. Must we resent the 
thought that Shakespeare all by 


himself achieved an ad- 
vance in the history of hu- 
manity? Should we regret 
that Bach  single- 
handedly still defines the 
literature of the organ, 
and has no remote com- 
petitor? Why would we 
ignore that Dante 
brought together in one 
great epic personal spiri- 
tuality and public culture 
as no one else has ever 
done? If Thomas Aquinas 
wrestled together nature 
and grace in a magnum 
opus, might not re-read- 
ing it be just the thing for 
an age in which a one- 
sided naturalism has 
made us homeless in the 
cosmos? Did anyone nail 
God to earth more per- 
suasively than Luther? 
Harold Bloom writes 
of the literary canon and the “anxi- 
ety of influence.” A canon emerges 
as late-coming authors feel them- 
selves chosen by particular ancestral 
figures. They are confronted by a 
mode of originality that cannot be 
assimilated (Dante) or that so as- 
similates us that we cease to see it 
as strange (Shakespeare). Bloom 
contrasts this with the school of re- 
sentment that rejects the canon in 
the name of other values. No age 
provides the complete range of 
what is needed; each age has a rela- 
tively small repertoire. 
Is there a canon of Christmas? 
Do some ages offer far more suc- 
cessful celebrations than others? If 
colleges try, as Christmas fund-rais- 
ers, to replicate great medieval ban- 
quets with their madrigal singers 
caroling the tables, would it not be 
in order to attempt a retrieval of 
Bach and his Leipzig Lutherans in 
1735, when the “Christmas Orato- 
rio” was first performed? Why not 
spend Advent fixing the mind on 
great moments of Christian art and 
music that have never been sur- 
passed? Why not arrange visionary 
tours of Christian culture, including 
the edges where the Incarnation 


overlaps other cultures and other re- 
ligions? 

Every ransacking of the past may 
be an implicit critique of the present. 
Yes, the present does need sucha cri- 
tique. Of course, it is not sufficient just 
to hold on to old music, or old theol- 
ogy, or old festivals. That way is the 
complacency of distant memories, 
lost edge, missed engagements, like 
orchestras and opera houses that 
never challenge their audiences for 
fear of the wrath of season ticket- 
holders. Christ plays in a thousand 
faces, Hopkins saw, as does Christ- 
mas, always old and ever new. 

It is also true that retrieval re- 
quires a right heart and the right 
questions. Although the enlighten- 
ment thought the middle ages hor- 
rible and dark, the romantics found 
them luminous. Which Christmas is 
pursued varies with the conditions of 
the present construction of Christ- 
mas. What is missing? How often we 
fail to notice what is not on the menu. 
Thoughtful, imaginative, critical 
people will seek the Christmas that 
the times require. Every reformation, 
every revitalization, begins with re- 
trieval, before new futures are 
claimed. 


Critiquing consumerism 

A telling concept in the analy- 
sis of modern culture is the “inabil- 
ity to mourn.” This inability refers 
to a pervasive melancholy that 
cannot name its source. Applied to 
earth and the environment, it can 
refer to the mourning for a “lost 
mother” that we are simulta- 
neously engaged in destroying. 
How does it apply to culture gen- 
erally? 

In material culture, including 
the material culture of Christmas, 
there is a loss of a divine logos that 
inheres in all human endeavor. 
Dislocated from its origins, earthly 
material is turned to a self-con- 
tained philosophy of materialism. 
When a society loses the ability or 
the will to hallow material as a 
vessel of divine creativity, it makes 
of material an idol and itself a cap- 
tive to its power. 

Incarceration to materialism 
is the drama of the age. Anthro- 
pologist Victor Turner thought . 
that great “cultural performances” 
interact with and locate them- 
selves in the social dramas of the 
times. Looking closely at them, 
one sees the currents that run be- 
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neath a society. Contem- 
porary Christmas is such 
a cultural performance. 
To the extent that Christ- 
mas has come loose from 
the drama of Christian re- 
demption, it takes its plot 
and its problems from 
the great rival of the 
times, the religion of ma- 
terialism and its edifice, 
consumerism. This is the 
worm in the Christmas 
apple. 

There is no doubt 
that a secular culture, at 
least since the 18th cen- 
tury, has seriously weak- 
ened religion as a 
worldview and source of 
meaning. Nor has that 
culture itself become an adequate 
substitute for discarded religious 
symbols. Rather, it has produced a 
civilizational crisis—as the plausibil- 
ity structures, within which reli- 
gious systems of meaning should 
thrive, become eroded and images 
of God and humanity destabilized. 
But a world disenchanted soon be- 
comes disenchanting. Materialist 
ideologies ultimately fail. 

All systems of meaning require 
ritualization: Christmas has become 
the civil religion of consumer capi- 
talism. Of the approximately 200 
countries in the world today, 151 
observe December 25 as a legal holi- 
day. 

The new religion proclaims that 
the truest meaning of human life is 
the accumulation of material goods. 
Christmas is its sacrament. Eco- 
nomic forces dislocate the 
Incarnational account of human life 
and relentlessly erode its cultural 
substance. Human attention focuses 
on all the materials that claim to be 
good instead of on the Good that 
claims to be material. 

Consumerism is the modern. 
Western way of life. If a “way of 
life” sums the organizing principles 
that constitute the meaning of the 
good life, defines human obliga- 
tions, and elaborates right and 
wrong, then consumerism has out- 
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distanced its religious and moral 
competitors. 

In the modern liberal democ- 
racy, everything is and ought to be 
for sale. Whatever people want the 
most must be the best for them, and 
advertising puts together for them 
the sum of things required for a 
good life. Brand commodities are 
brought together to become the 
wardrobe of a coherent selfhood. 
Once consumption was what one 
did in secular life, or part of what 
constituted holiday; now it has be- 
come sacred itself, swallowing up 
any holy day. 

But not all things are well. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1990, the two lines 
ona graph for Gross National Prod- 
uct and subjective well-being move 
in opposite directions. By encourag- 
ing people to put a monetary value 
on everything, market values un- 
dermine ties of human solidarity 
along with alternative definitions of 
the good. Those values foster social 
isolation and selfishness. 

A new creed professes that hap- 
piness arises from prosperity in eco- 
nomics and from individualism in 
politics. Its necessary doctrines are 
high profits, weak labor rights, ever 
extending markets, and a world sys- 
tem shaped for making money. 
Since such a creed ignores the poor 
and the lower middle class, creating 


for many others a false 
life. Many of us are left 
with a bad conscience. 

Could a retrieval of 
Christmas past and a re- 
silient celebration by a 
truthful community not 
only save Christmas, but 
rescue capitalism from its 
descent/ascent to a phi- 
losophy of life that cannot 
ultimately satisfy? There 
is no longer any doubt 
that capitalism is a far 
more effective economic 
mechanism than social- 
ism, but it has also be- 
come clear that if every- 
thing is reduced to market 
values the world is emp- 
tied of substance and 
meaning. Capitalism mitigated and 
stripped of its need to provide an 
entire meaning of life could thrive 
without doing untold damages to 
the poor and the earth. 

A question worth asking is 
whether capitalism indeed loves the 
material. And does the modern pre- 
occupation with “embodiment” re- 
ally treasure the body? The middle 
and upper middle-class body is end- 
lessly plucked, pummeled, shrunk, 
and remolded in feverish attempts 
at lost meaning (aka youth). The 
body is turned into a cultural con- 
struction site in hopes of warding 
off or ignoring its mortality, the 
dirty secret of matter. And capital- 
ism may be secretly allergic to mat- 
ter. So it fetishizes it with transcen- 
dent meaning, invented and as- 
signed by advertising. (The last liv- 
ing Shaker woman said, in an inter- 
view, that she feared she would be 
remembered only as a piece of fur- 
niture—the fate of an entrancing 
material culture.) 

Consumer culture, like bad the- 
ology, is shot through with fantasy, 
runs from the material world, can- 
not believe in Incarnational mean- 
ing, and is powered by dreams of 
conquering, subverting, and colo- 
nizing nature in favor of something 
else. But what? 

Christmas does not take us away 


from earth, it gives us back to earth. 
The insight of eucharistic theology 
authorized by the Incarnation is 
that the earth is the sacrament 
of God, a substantial and indis- 
pensable means through which 
God is present to bless. Secularized, 
the earth and matter had become 
the place of conquest and coloniza- 
tion. 

Reversing the thrust of 
Incarnational theology, the earth 
was desacrilized, emptied of divine 
presence. Reverence for archaic sa- 
cred space, the same that once in- 
formed the organic medieval cul- 
ture of Christmas, was bleached out 
of culture, tradition, and even Chris- 
tian worship. De-sacralized, the 
earth and its goods are de-social- 
ized, claimed and owned by the few, 
instead of treasured by the many. 

This is reversed in the eucharis- 
tic liturgy on Christmas Eve. As the 
earth and its fruits are celebrated as 
the material elements that become 
God’s Body, as every good gift is 
recognized as a Christmas gift, as all 
are brought forward to the altar, the 
congregation sings: “Let the vine- 
yards be fruitful, Lord, and fill to the 
brim our cup of blessing. Gather a 
harvest from the seeds that were 
sown, that we may be fed with the 
bread of life. Gather the hopes and 
dreams of all; unite them with the 
prayers we offer now. Grace our 
table with your presence, and give 
us a foretaste of the feast to come.” 

The angels’ song’ over 
Bethlehem is good news for all 
people, and this translates to justice 
pouring down and watering the 
whole earth. In the hope that a 
Christmas eucharist could actually 
be a foretaste of the feast to come, 
the congregation might also be sing- 
ing, “As the grains of wheat once 
scattered on the hill were gathered 
into one to become our bread, so 
may all your people from all the 
ends of earth be gathered into one 
in you.” ’ 

If Christmas worship is right, 
Christmas can be right, and if 
Christmas is right, it might even be 
possible to get capitalism right 


Rich liturgies do not cede most of the world to Caesar, 


but claim it all. They ritualize the divine interaction with 


an entire world, the re-enchantment of the earth. 


Inventing new futures 

Every year on Epiphany, at the 
Drury Lane Theatre in London, a 
special twelfth-night cake is carried 
to the actors in the green room by 
wigged and liveried theatre ser- 
vants, according to a bequest made 
in 1794. The bequest was of a hun- 
dred pounds in 3% funds, the inter- 
est to be used each year for the cake. 

Jewish tradition knows the con- 
cept of an “ethical will,” in which a 
moral rather than a financial legacy 
is left to the next generation. 

It is the church’s gift and task to 
bequeath Christmas, above all its 
liturgical celebration, to the next 
generation. That is how an entire 
Christian culture of Christmas came 
to be sedimented into Western civi- 
lization. 

What if God is waiting for 
imaginative celebrations of Christ- 
mas, performed by believable 
troupes, at the dawn of the third 
millennium? Over at least 1,500 
years, the Incarnation has taken root 
and acquired ever new material cul- 
ture of every conceivable variety. 
Why should this not continue? 
Since God does not seem to be com- 
ing out of what seems like divine 
seclusion from the modern world to 
see that it gets done, it may be that 
human gestation and delivery are 
the point, as Mary came to see. 

Performing Christmas aright is 
an existential choice. Not doing it is 
the other choice. Jung said that the 
gods never really die, they just be- 
come diseases. It is preferable to 
write the biography of the Christ 
child in modern culture than to 
catch the disease. While trying to 
write an autobiography (always the 
human propensity), Augustine 


found himself writing something of 
a biography of God. “What can any- 
one say about you, God? And yet, 
woe to him who says nothing.” At- 
tention must be paid. 

There is a human inclination to 
decline difficult roles, succumbing 
to what the monastics called sloth. 
Into a universe of long “becoming,” 
humans tell un-becoming stories, 
stories that side with entropy, sto- 
ries that register the great refusal 
(sin). Hope is becoming. Despair, 
apathy, and ironic detachment are 
un-becoming. There is a choice. 

Getting Christmas right im- 
proves the chances of getting our- 
selves right. God, Incarnation, and 
humanity are eacha story that needs 
to be told. A weak divine biography 
tends to produce tiresome humans. 
Now we struggle fitfully so that 
dawn does not find our civilization 
dying without a story, which is an- 
other way of saying that Christmas 
needs to be recovered as the story 
and the celebration of a believable 
community. 

Of course, Christmas is the good 
news that the baby is born even if 
we don’t get the staging right. It is 
first divine initiative, free grace, and 
only then, human response. We 
hear Luther’s lines: 


Ah, dearest Jesus, holy child, 

Make thee a bed soft undefiled 
Within my heart that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for thee. 


It cannot be denied that Christ- 
mas comes in an uncertain season 
of Western civilization. Amid 
consumerism’s splendor, there is 
much loss of light. We need a sol- 

Continued on page 29 
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A Conversation with Mary Gordon 


on Writing and the Life of Faith 


Mary Gordon is the author of novels including Spending and Pearl, essays, short 


stories, and anew memoir, Circling My Mother. She is respected in New York liter- 


ary circles although she identifies herself as a Christian and is sometimes referred 


to as being a “Catholic writer.” I interviewed Ms. Gordon when she recently visited 


Berkeley. —Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: What do you think about the 
revelations in the new Mother 
Teresa book? 


Mary Gordon: | think that people 
who are not people of faith think 
that faith makes your life easier. 
Whereas | think, if it’s real, it makes 
it harder. It makes it more compli- 
cated; you see more contradictions, 
but you hope—and hope makes 
your life possible but not easy. 

I think that Mother Teresa’s liv- 
ing in contradiction is a wonderful 
witness. Otherwise, she could seem 
kind of like “Oprah ina habit.” And 
the contradiction—the fact that she 
suffered, and she didn’t think that 
she was Jesus’ lovely bride—makes 
it much more moving to me. 
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Radix: Well, that’s a very interest- 
ing thought. I’ve been reacting to 
people like Christopher Hitchens 
saying, “Well, see.” And also to the 
fact that she nonetheless gave so 
much to other people. You’d hope 
that she experienced some joy her- 
self. 


Gordon: Yes. But it makes her re- 
ally complicated and heroic, and a 
model for us. Joy is, I think, a mo- 
mentary thing. To imagine that we 
ride this endless wave of supernatu- 
ral bliss: that’s not the way it is. It 
makes her heroic, because she prob- 
ably had deep faith without the feel- 
ings, and faith is not a feel-good 
thing. 

I don’t think faith is about success 


or feeling good. It’s about seeing 
more deeply and living more richly 
and taking in more. But that doesn’t 
necessarily feel good. 

I would hope she had some mo- 
ments of deep consolation. But I 
didn’t even read what Christopher 
Hitchens said, because I am so al- 
lergic to him at this point. What did 
he say? 


Radix: Oh, it was along the lines of, 
“Well, of course, even Mother 
Teresa was smart enough to know 
that God didn’t really exist. 


Gordon: I don’t think she was with- 
out hope and without faith, even 
when she was without comfort. But 
those are different things. 


Radix: In your new memoir, Circling 
My Mother, you describe going to 
your mother’s office as a very young 
girl and sitting at the desk and writ- 
ing poetry. So I’m wondering. It 
sounds as if you had a calling to be 
a writer at an early age. 


Gordon: Very early. My father was 
a writer, and I learned to read very 
early. It was the thing we did to- 
gether; we wrote together and we 
read together. And it was the place 
where | felt happy and comfortable, 
and that’s the only place where I felt 
happy and comfortable. I have no 
memory of myself that’s not a writ- 
ing self. I have no notion of who I 
might be if not a writer. 


Radix: What were the subjects of 
your poems at that time? 


Gordon: They were religious. I was 
a very, very pious little girl. It’s re- 
markable that somebody didn’t just 
skin me alive. My first book was 
called On the Trinity. I wrote that 
when I was eight. 


Radix: Wow, that is ambitious! 


Gordon: I wrote it, and my grand- 
mother who was a seamstress 
stitched a binding for it. So that was 
my first publication, a private pub- 
lication. My first real publication 
was a poem on the election of Pope 
John XXIII, which was published in 
the parish bulletin. That was, I 
guess, 1959. 


Radix: I just finished reading the 
chapter on your aunts, your 
mother’s sisters, and I wondered if 
you had any family reaction. 


Gordon: Well, nothing’s happened 
yet. My family really aren’t readers, 
and I’m not really close to them ex- 
cept for one cousin to whom I’m 
close. His mother came out looking 
good. I can imagine that a couple of 
cousins would be upset by what I 
said about their mother. But she 
hurt my mother a lot, so it’s payback 
time. For family members, my 


I don’t think faith is 
about success or feeling 
good. It’s about seeing 
more deeply and living 
more richly and taking in 


more. 


mother looked like the out-of-con- 
trol one, and they looked like the 
good ones. I just hate that._ 


Radix: Well, that’s one advantage of 
being a writer. They write history. 
You talk about books being your 
great solace after your father died, 
so I’m wondering what your favor- 
ites were as a child. 


Gordon: Well, I was obsessed with 
Little Women. I think I read it about 
a hundred times. I read Jane Eyre 
about a hundred times. 

I was also very obsessed with 
lives of the saints. I loved reading 
about martyrs, and stigmatists. On 
the one hand you have Jane Eyre 
and Rochester, and you have Jo 
March; and then you have these 
saints who are being immolated and 
pierced, characters like Joan of Arc. 

Everything that was important to 
me had central women characters. I 
remember a series of biographies of 
great women. So I read about Clara 
Barton, Florence Nightengale, and 
Dorothy Dix, who created the first 
mental hospitals. I loved reading 
about what a woman could make of 
her life, whether fictional or non-fic- 
tional. And as an adolescent I also 
read a tremendous amount of junk. 
There was a series called “Career 
Romances for Young Moderns,” 
and it would be like a pediatric 
nurse who marries the doctor, a 


flight attendant who marries the 
pilot, alongside my reading the lives 
of the saints. And I loved Nancy 
Drew. 

I think that Nancy Drew was 
very formative for me. The males in 
Nancy Drew were completely irrel- 
evant. The men did nothing. It was 
Nancy and Bess who did every- 
thing. 


Radix: As an adult, what would you 
say has influenced you most as a 
writer? 


Gordon: I was very impressed by 
Joyce’s The Dubliners, particularly 
“The Dead.” I did my dissertation 
on Virginia Woolf, so her work was 
really important to me. Also, com- 
ing of age and reading Tillie Olsen 
and Grace Paley, women who could 
write with great lyricism and yet get 
in a lot of the world. I began as a 
poet; I didn’t write prose until I was 
25. So poetry’s always been impor- 
tant to me, and Auden’s work. Later 
on, I read Katherine Anne Porter 
and the poet Elizabeth Bishop. 


Radix: And what books influenced 
your faith most as an older girl? 


Gordon: That’s interesting. I would 
say Bernanos’s Diary of a Country 
Priest was very important to me. 
Even for that last line: “Does it mat- 
ter? Grace is everywhere.” I really 
like Nouwen’s books—some of 
them. I mean, he wrote too much. 
But when he’s good, he’s really, re- 
ally right on. Elizabeth Johnson’s 
work has been important, and Karl 
Rahner's. 


Radix: What about Flannery 
O’Connor? 


Gordon: Well, I adore Flannery 
O’Connor, but her religious vision 
is not mine; she’s too harsh. There’s 
no tenderness, there’s no goodness 
of the body and sexuality. There’s 
no incarnational joy. I adore the way 
she creates characters and describes 
things, but not her religious vision. 
It’s too reminiscent of “Sinners in 
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the Hands of an Angry God.” It’s a 
very Calvinist vision. I don’t think 
it’s Catholic at all. 


Radix: She seems to be reacting to 
Southern Baptists. 


Gordon: But the Southern Bap- 
tists who follow it all the way 
through—they’re the ones who 
have her sympathy. The more 
liberal ones are the enemy. 
There’s no joy in friendship, food, 
weather, family relationships, 
animals... 


Radix: She had peacocks. 


Gordon: Yes, but you can’t 
cuddle a peacock. Peacocks are 
just to be looked at, from a dis- 
tance. You look at a peacock, you 
don’t get near them. So I admire 
her as a craftsperson very deeply, 
but I think her religious vision 
just leaves too much out. 


Radix: And then she died so 
young. 

At one point in your memoir, 
the current memoir, you men- 
tioned a time in your life when 
you didn’t believe. You were just 
going through the motions, but your 
mother was unaware of that. I’m 
wondering what brought you back 
to faith. 


Gordon: | think that in order to bea 
woman with an adult sexual iden- 
tity, I had to leave the Catholic 
Church for a long time. What 
brought me back was the accident 
of meeting people who were living 
a kind of Catholicism that I could 
fit into. 

I always had the problem of be- 
ing aesthetically conservative and 
politically liberal. So the years in 
which the liturgies seemed very flat 
tome, I didn’t get any aesthetic plea- 
sure out of them. And people who 
were doing liturgies that were more 
aesthetically enriching were trying 
to bomb El Salvador. That was al- 
ways a problem for me. Finally I 
was able to find communities where 
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both the liturgy and the politics 
were Satisfying to me, but it took me 
awhile to actually find that. It took 
me awhile to see that my anger at 
the institutional Church was not the 
whole story, that the Church was 
not what came out of the Vatican, 


MY 
MOTHER§ 


"Mar y ordon 


and that I could still say I was a 
Catholic and plug into a deeper tra- 
dition. I guess I had to be able to say, 
“IT do not listen to the Catholic 
Church about sexuality.” But there’s 
still a lot there that has value. 

So my suggestion for the Catho- 
lic Church—they haven’t asked 
me—is, stop talking about sex for 50 
years; see what else you have to talk 
about. I think they would find a lot 
of irreplaceable riches. But the 
moral authority of the Catholic 
Church has been so eroded by 
things connected to sex, beginning 
with its prohibition of birth control 
(which made everybody think we 
were just irrational lunatics), along 
with its failure to ordain women, 
which exposed its sexism, and now 
the pedophilia scandal. So every- 
thing that alienates me from the 
Catholic Church is about sex. 

But that’s not the whole story. It 


took me many years to be able to 
say, “I’m not listening to that part 
of it, but I don’t want to give up the 
whole because they’re wrong about 
this part.” — 


Radix: When you came back to an 
adult faith, what did you retain 
and what did you leave behind? 


Gordon: I think I retained a deep 
memory of the aesthetic aspects 
of liturgy with a sense of an or- 
ganic historical connection. So I 
was saying words that people 
had said for thousands of years, 
and I could just take my part in 
that history ina very natural way. 

I also retained the radical self- 
giving portrayed in the Gospels— 
a very anti-bourgeois way of be- 
ing liberal. That is to say, I think 
that all of us are bourgeois—we 
all ask ourselves, “Is this a good 
investment? If I give this, what do 
I get back?” The gospel radically 
challenges us to give and not to 
think about what we’re going to 
get back. That’s really radical, 
and very precious to me—not that 
I do it, but I at least can think of it 
as an ideal. 

What I gave up was a notion 
of authority and punishment. That 
just because the pope or a bishop or 
priest said something, I didn’t nec- 
essarily have to believe it, and I 
wasr’t going to get punished for not 
towing the line. I grew up ina world 
that was very punitive, where you 
had no margin for error, and it took 
very little to be wrong; and. then 
punishment immediately followed. 
So [had to give up a culture of pun- 
ishment and shame, which was 
based on adherence to a rigid au- 
thority. 


Radix: In a book of essays, you 
wrote about reading the Gospels. 
One of the things you said was that 
you read the Gospels in a different 
way than you read other literature, 
and I wanted to ask you about that. 


Gordon: I’m actually writing a book 


about the Gospels now called Read- 
ing Jesus. It’s an attempt to offer a 
way of reading the Gospels that is 
an alternative to a fundamentalist 
reading,a way that understands 
that, when I’m reading the Gospels 
it’s a different kind of reading than 
reading King Lear. 

What I’m trying to get to is who 
is this character that we meet called 
Jesus, who is like Antigone and not 
like Antigone? like King Lear and 
not like King Lear? What is this re- 
lationship that is set up with this 
character through the median of 
words—words that are inflected by 
history, experience, life, and art? 

One of the reasons fundamen- 
talists have been so successful is that 
they speak emotionally. Others of 
us have often spoken too intellectu- 
ally and too rationally. I think that 
the dominant emotion in the world 
now is fear. When you're afraid, and 
somebody shouts, “Don’t be afraid; 
I’ve got it covered; I’ve got all the 
answers,” that can quell fear. But 
there have to be other ways of re- 
sponding to fear that are not about 
shouting. 

That’s what I’m searching for. To 
speak in a tone that uses the mind 
and says where we are as post-mod- 
ernists, but yet says, “You're afraid, 
and you want love and accompani- 
ment.” What do these very compli- 
cated texts give you that can be an 
accompaniment? That’s what I’m 
trying to do. 


Radix: You’re somebody who’s 
known to be a Christian who’s also 
very much part of the New York lit- 
erary establishment. So I’m wonder- 
ing: have you discovered other 
people of faith, or do you feel that 
you're viewed differently because 
you are a person of faith? 


Gordon: Yes, and yes. There’s this 
little kind of secret society of, mainly 
Catholic, people of faith. So there 
are colleagues on the journey. But I 
think that when people hear you're 
Catholic, in particular, they imme- 
diately take 50 I.Q. points away 
from you. 


We all ask ourselves, “Is 
this a good investment? 
If I give this, what do I 
get back?” The gospel 
radically challenges us to 
give and not think about 
what we're going to get 


back. 


~ 


Radix: Yes, well, it’s the same with 
evangelicals. 


Gordon: Catholicism is considered 
crazy, repressive, sexually screwed- 
up, uncritical. I have suffered from 
being written off; some people think 
there’s no point in even reading me. 
actually was recently elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, and just for fun I checked to see 
how many other Catholics there 
were. Of a literary section of 135, I 
think there were eight Catholics. 
And Mary McCarthy and I, were the 
only Catholic women I could iden- 
tify. 


Radix: Well, congratulations! 

I've read a lot of Catholic novel- 
ists. I sometimes wonder if Protes- 
tant Christians have more problems 
with imagery, and even with feel- 
ing that fiction is frivolous. 


Gordon: Well, there’s Updike. He’s 
a Protestant novelist. 


Radix: Does he still consider him- 
self a Christian? Early on, I consid- 
ered him a Christian writer. Some 
scholars who knew him even wrote 
a long article about him in Radix 
years ago. He had that wonderful 


early poem about the Resurrection. 
But then I read his memoirs and—I 
guess I have a puritanical streak— 
he talked about making sexual ad- 
vances to his neighbor’s wife. 
Gordon: Yes, it happened and he 
wrote about it, but there was no 
sense of remorse. 


Radix: No. Nothing like that. 


Gordon: Updike’s whole approach 
to women makes me furious. I in- 
clude an essay about him in my 
book, Good Boys and Dead Girls. He 
describes these male characters, in 
particular Rabbit, as “blessed” and 
“full of grace,” and then they just act 
abysmally, particularly toward the 
women. But that seems to be “OK.” 
As long as you're “blessed,” you can 
act badly. But that’s not our theol- 


Ogy. 


Radix: No, it’s not. I read an article 
that said younger people aren’t 
reading Updike. This critic said it’s 
because when he was writing about 
adultery in the suburbs in the ’50s 
and early ’60s, it was titillating and 
interesting. Now the sexual moral- 
ity of the general culture, has moved 
on to the point where nobody cares. 


Gordon: | guess the mainline Prot- 
estant churches, like the Catholic 
churches are emptying. Somehow 
Catholicism, having been more sen- 
sual and more rooted in immigrant 
culture, made a deeper literary mark 
on our generation. I don’t think 
there’ll be Catholic novelists of the 
next generation. 


Radix: Do you like Ron Hansen? 
Gordon: Yes, I do. 


Radix: With Flannery O’Connor, I 
love her stories, and I love Mystery 
and Manners, but I’m less enthusias- 
tic about her novels. 


Gordon: It’s a different set of 
muscles; she’s a sprinter, she’s not 


a miler. 
Continued on page 30 
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Confessional in Celluloid: 


The Work of Ingmar Bergman 


When I heard that Swedish film 
director Ingmar Bergman had 
died, I looked for an in-depth 
tribute that discussed his art and 
his worldview. Eventually I real- 
ized that the article I was looking 
for had been written by Os 
Guinness and was published in 
Radix some years ago. Os focuses 
on the period of time when the 
filmmaker’s work had the most 
impact on the culture. Bergman’s 
influence on younger filmmakers, 
his grasp of the modern dilemma, 
and the beauty of his work make 
his films worth viewing and re- 


viewing. —Sharon Gallagher 
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Os Guinness 


Ingmar Bergman has been described 
as the greatest filmmaker of all time. 
One could argue over that. There is 
no doubt at all that as a director he 
demanded perfectionist control 
over every stage of his film-making. 
But above all, Bergman is fascinat- 
ing because unquestionably both as 
a man and as a director he had a 
profound sensibility and integrity. 
He was a man in whom many of the 
questions and issues of our age, 
both in thought and in life, emerge. 
His life forms a kind of unique self- 
revelation and quest. 

I begin by looking at something 
of Bergman’s life as a background 
to his work. Ernest Ingmar Bergman 
was born in July 1918 in the Swed- 
ish town of Uppsala, a university 
town north of Stockholm. When he 
was six he moved with his father to 
the capital of Sweden, Stockholm, 
and for a long time he lived there. 
The world in which Bergman was 
born was rural, remote, pious, basi- 
cally pastoral, traditional, a world 
in which the cultural hierarchy went 
from God down to the king, down 
to the father of the family. 

Bergman was always aware 
that the world in which he grew up 


was like the calm eye at the center 
of a storm. Born at the end of the 
First World War, he came of age at 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War, and started his first films at the 
end of that war. 

Bergman’s relationship to his 
father has been a quarry, or a poten- 
tial quarry, for many a psychologist. 
His father was a Lutheran minister 
with a rather formal faith. In his 
personality he was remote and 
somewhat cold, a little austere, with 
a stress on duty and a remote wor- 
ship. 

During the filming of Winter 
Light in 1962, Bergman told one of 
the actors that his customary pun- 
ishment as a small boy was to be put 
into a limbo of silence. He’d done 
wrong and he’d just be shut out and 
not spoken to. He enlarged on this 
in his film, The Hour of the Wolf in 
1968., The artist in the film, Johan 
Borg, described a punishment 
which Bergman says was his. He 
was locked into a completely dark 
cupboard and told he could not get 
out until his father came and re- 
leased him, and that in the cupboard 
was a little demon who would bite 
at his toes if he was naughty. 


Bergman said 40 years later, “This 
happened to me, and not just once. 
It was a ritual of my father. And it’s 
amazing I came out of it with my 
life. | have survived.” 

In contrast with that equivocal 
and uncertain relationship to his fa- 
ther, Bergman has tended to roman- 
ticize women, especially his mother. 
Until just before she died, his 
mother had been for him a kind of 
ideal. Then, getting really close to 
her, he discovered she had a rela- 
tionship with his father that for all 
its outward appearance was formal, 
frigid, and lacking in reality and 
love. 

He has described his early fam- 
ily life as a life that was stuffed with 
inhibition. It’s hardly surprising that 
out of this has grown a director 
whose two constant concerns have 
been what one critic described as the 
agony of the couple and the equivo- 
cal presence of God. 

From his earliest days, 
Bergman was fascinated by pup- 
pets, the original magic lantern, 
pantomimes, ballet, and so on. He 
was evidently very solitary and sen- 
sitive, creatively building his own 
world of imagination and living in 
it. When he was 10 he was incred- 
ibly sad that his brother was given 
a little toy projector, rather than 
himself. So he took all his Christmas 
presents to swap them for that one 
present. From then on, he created 
his own films, etched in his own sto- 
ries on the films, and entertained his 
father’s guests by the hour, telling 
them stories and cranking the ma- 
chine at the same time. 

Another influence was the 
church, its art and ceremonies. His 
father would leave the Stockholm 
church and travel around country 
districts of Sweden. There in old 
medieval churches were Biblical 
tales and medieval symbols on ceil- 
ings and walls. Bergman went 
around looking at these, and they 
left a vivid impression en his young 
mind. 

For example, the scene in The 
Seventh Seal where Death plays 
chess with the knight is something 


Bergman himself saw in a fresco on 
the wall of one of those churches. 
Life and death, the plague and 
health, the various fortunes in life: 
his friends say that this sense of the 
medieval world left him different 
from many modern men. One friend 
describes him as a man with a pre- 
Renaissance temper, a pre-Renais- 
sance fanaticism. 

One thing that constantly sur- 
prised many of his friends, who 
were thoroughly modern, was his 
sense that he might die. Bergman 
said he began every film with the 
thought, “This may be my last film.” 
He greatly admired the medieval 
monks who would spend the night 
sleeping in a coffin, or the medieval 
men who would have a skull on 
their desk to remind them of death 
in the middle of life. 

The various intellectual men- 
tors he read and enjoyed were an- 
other influence. After he’d been to 
school and gone through military 
service, he went to the University of 
Stockholm, where he studied litera- 


Bergman on the set of The Seventh Seal 


ture and art. He admitted he was 
no bookworm and that his literary 
baggage was extremely light. But he 
loved two authors above all. One 
was Dostoevski and the other was 
August Strindberg. It is said that 
every Swede has a Strindberg 
phase, and it lasts from the cradle 
to the grave. 

These various influences came 
to a head when Bergman spent the 
summer of his 19th year on a small 
island in the Stockholm archi- 
pelago. By his own account those 
few weeks were extremely harrow- 
ing and crucial. He lost the first girl 
he had ever loved. He lost, through 
death, a friend of his. He says that 
that was the time when his faith 
proved completely unreal, and col- 
lapsed. 

That dizzying sequence of trag- 
edy and shock left him with a sense 
of loss, disorientation, and a sense 
of guilt suggested in all of his early 
films. He sees his early growing 
years as times when he was con- 
stantly revisited by a sense of black- 
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“From our darkness we call out to thee, Lord. Have mercy upon us, because we’re small 


and frightened and ignorant. God, you who are somewhere, you must be somewhere, 


have mercy upon us” (The Knight in The Seventh Seal). 


ness coming in on him, a great emp- 
tiness settling all around him. 


Bergman’s Art 

We can best approach 
Bergman’s art through various mis- 
understandings that often circle 
around the Bergman films and his 
style of directing. The first point is 
this: his art is not intellectual. Of 
course, the charge that his films are 
intellectual is praise or blame, ac- 
cording to the connotations brought 
to it. Some people mean it in a good 
sense: he actually appeals to the 
mind in some ways as opposed to 
the banal and emotional and ab- 
surd, which most films represent. 
Other people mean it ina bad sense, 
as if he’s a person who has rationally 
thought through these films and 
then created the films as a way to 
express his thoughts. 

In the first sense, that view has 
limited accuracy. In the second 
sense, it’s completely inaccurate. For 
Bergman, as for most artists, art was 
a formal embodiment of the imagi- 
nation. And to imagine Bergman 
just framing an intellectual concept 
and working it out rationally is to 
miss altogether the way he creates 
his films. He spoke of the moment 
of pain as the kernel of a film’s in- 
spiration. 

In explaining how his films 
grew, he said that some experience 
in life left him with an impression, 
a mood. In other words, nota story, 
but a state of mind. This state of 
mind, the impression, the mood, is 
fertile with images. It’s almost like 
a thread emerging from the subcon- 
scious which, as he draws it out and 
unravels it, becomes the film. He 
didn’t see any of his filming nor his 
approach to films as merely intellec- 
tual. 

It’s not surprising that much of 
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Bergman’s art is closely connected 
with things that are far more than ra- 
tional. For example, many of his 
films are closely connected with 
dreams. In Wild Strawberries (1957), 
the dramatic opening picture shows 
the old man dreaming he is walking 
through the empty streets of 
Stockholm. Many of the films came 
from dreams Bergman had. He saw 
in these dreams a profound mirror- 
understanding of reality—as though 
dreams and films share each other’s 
secrets and hold hands below the 
table of rationality. 

Another area where we can see 
that his art is closer to the world be- 
yond the rational is his closeness to 
music. The average Hollywood film 
is much closer to the novel: the nar- 
rative, content, story, plot develop- 
ment, and so on. But Bergman saw 
his style of filming as much closer to 
music, appealing directly to the 
senses. There is no set story, no neat 
situation. The essential things are 
music and movement. His friends 
described him as a musical director. 
He had a natural affinity with mu- 
sic and a profound commitment to 
it. Bergman was an accomplished 
pianist and organist. 

A third area where we can see 
that his films are more than merely 
intellectual is their closeness to 
weather, to light and darkness, to el- 
emental forces. Sweden is a country 
where the phrase “darkness at noon” 
is more than just a figure of speech. 
In December in central Sweden the 
sun sets at 2 o’clock. Father north 
they have what they call in Swedish 
“murky time,” where the sun hardly 
rises at all. And, not surprisingly, the 
Nordic artists have a vivid sense of 
light and darkness and all that this 
means for humanity. For them, na- 
ture is a powerful force, reminding 
humans of their puny stature and 


animistic instincts. Spring breathes 
of anticipation of all that may come. 
The quick, short Swedish summer 
is the fleeting embodiment of life’s 
transience and impermanence. Au- 
tumn is the lingering period of 
lengthy regret. Winter, the bleak 
cold period of final conclusion. The 
sense of wind and forest, the dark 
house of death and dread: all that 
comes back from the medieval pe- 
riod. 

So here is the first point I’d 
make strongly: Bergman did not 
see his art as primarily intellectual. 
Being a man of deep sensibility, he 
appealed to the intellect and can be 
understood and rationally judged. 
But we must appreciate his work 
on a deeper level. Anyone who 
looks for a straight-line develop- 
ment in his films will not find it. 
Anyone who seeks to pose a unity 
of logic on every film will never 
find it. 

Many people overanalyze 
Bergman. Although the outside 
world may impinge on his films, he 
had no real interest in the outside 
world. It was the inner world that 
counted for him. 

He was a poet of the inner per- 
son, the inner world. He was not 
interested in the social realism of 
other Swedish critics and directors. 
He dealt always with the predica- 
ment of the individual. 

In one interview he said, “I 
have no social conscience. There are 
two sorts of artists, I think. One 
goes out with a camera to inform 
us about reality outside, about the 
failure, injustice, and corruption of 
society. Then you have the other 
artist, who’s fascinated with the in- 
sides of people. I am that second 
kind. I like to go inside.” 

Far more important, though, 
were Bergman’s two great master 


themes. Most critics fasten ulti- 
mately on the same two: what 
Vernon Young called the agony of 
the couple and the equivocal pres- 
ence of God. We can see this double 
quest in Bergman’s filming. On the 
one hand, he was seeking for some 
light on the human situation, which 
comes from beyond man, from what 
the theologian, the Christian, called 
revelation. On the other hand, he 
was seeking for some moment, 
some reality of human contact 
within this life, that would give va- 
lidity and meaning to life—in other 
words, a relationship that really 
brings meaning. 

Those two themes are interre- 
lated for Bergman. As he failed to 
answer the one, he turned his focus 
increasingly on the second. Is God 
there? And if so, is there an answer 
in that sense? And if he isn’t there, 
how can I seek for another answer, 
a relationship that will give me 
meaning in this life? 

The quest for revelation, for 
some answer to the human situation 
beyond man, goes right through 
from his early plays to some of his 
crucial films in the late ‘50s and 
early ‘60s. One could skip over 
many of those and pick up at the 
point of 1956 and The Seventh Seal. 
In this film Bergman played out the 
inner tension between his own faith 
and unbelief. 

We see the two main characters, 
the knight, who is anguished with 
his doubt and desperately wants to 
believe, and the squire, who’s 
frankly skeptical and equally strong 
that he does not want to believe. 
Bergman portrays the two halves of 
this tension and his search for an 
answer. 

People have pointed out that the 
knight isn’t really a living human 
being, he’s more a kind of animated 
question mark in whom Bergman 
puts all the questions and 
searchings that pour out of him. 
They’re returning from.a crusade, 
going through a dark forest on their 
way back to Sweden. They see all 
the people living there and the 
knight says to the squire, “Go over 


to that man over there and ask him 
the way.” The squire rides over and 
finds that, instead of a living man, 
it’s a corpse, dead from the plague, 
caught in the branches of a tree so it 
looks as if it’s standing. He rides 
back and the knight says to him, 
“Well, what did he say?” And he 
says, “He spoke most eloquently.” 
In other words, he did say some- 
thing. He pointed him to the way 
that all people go. 

Again and again we have this 
wrestling of the knight who wants 
to believe but can’t. The knight ar- 
gues with Death, saying “I want 
knowledge.” Death says, “You want 
guarantees.” “Call it what you like,” 
the knight says. “Is it so cruelly in- 
conceivable to grasp God with the 
senses? What’s going to happen to 
those of us who want to believe but 
aren’t able to?” 

And then the knight says, “Why 
can’t I kill God within me? Why 
does he live on in this painful, hu- 
miliating way, even though I curse 
him and want to tear him out of my 
heart? Why, in spite of everything, 
is he a baffling reality I can’t shake 
off?” Death shrugs his shoulders 
and says, “Perhaps there’s no one 
there.” The knight says, “Well, then, 
life is an outrageous horror. No one 
can live in the face of death know- 


Scene from The Seventh Seal 


ing that all is nothingness.” 

The knight steps out and says, 
“From our darkness we call out to 
thee, Lord. Have mercy upon us, be- 
cause we’re small and frightened 
and ignorant. God, you who are 
somewhere, you must be some- 
where, have mercy upon us.” And 
so it ends. 

So, from the earliest plays down 
through The Seventh Seal, where the 
question is put most forcefully, 
Bergman moved on with this quest. 
The next stage was the trilogy. This 
was the period in which he exor- 
cised any need in his life to believe 
further. At that time, however, he 
was wrestling seriously with the 
question from what he knew of his 
previous theology and the reality of 
life he’d seen in the Swedish church. 
“Was there a God?” The trilogy was 
important. 

The first part of the trilogy was 
Through a Glass Darkly (1961) which 
he described with the subtitle Cer- 
tainty Achieved. His certainty is a 
very poor one. A disturbed woman, 
Karin, believes that Gods a spider. 
At the end, her father says in reply 
to Karin’s spider God, “We don’t 
know if love proves God, or if God 
is love, or if love is God. But in the 
end it doesn’t much matter.” 

We're left with a vague, woolly 
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Bergman's films are as sensitive, as honest in their recording of the human pilgrimage, 


as it’s possible to imagine any artist being today. 


view of God. There is no real an- 
swer to Karin’s madness. Maybe 
Karin is saying that there is no God 
and this leads her to madness, or 
maybe her saying there is no God is 
part of her madness. No one is sure, 
and Bergman at the time himself 
wasn’t sure. 

His second film in the trilogy 
was Winter Light (1962) and this he 
called Certainty Unmasked, the story 
of a priest losing his faith. With a 
very poor faith in the beginning, 
with parishioners’ questions he can- 
not handle, remembering his expe- 
riences in the Spanish civil war, and 
facing the suicide of one of his pa- 
rishioners, his faith crumbles un- 
der the onslaught of the emotional 
attacks of his atheistic girlfriend. By 
the end of the film he has nothing. 
The loss of faith comes precisely in 
the middle of the film. 

In many ways this is the water- 
shed of Bergman’s film-making. He 
set out to make a film where a man 
went into a church and said he 
would sit there before the crucifix 
until God spoke or he died. But, 
Bergman said, it proved impossible 
to film conceptually, and so this 
other scenario took its place. 

From there he moved on to the 
next of the trilogy, The Silence (1963). 
His subtitle for this one was God's 
Silence, The Negative Impression. In 
this film we see the alienation be- 
tween two sisters. It’s been said that 
the two are body and mind: Ester, 
the older sister, whose mind is es- 
tranged; Anna, the younger sister, 
in a kind of sexual insurrection, try- 
ing to get away without the mind 
and live alone. At the end, one sis- 
ter gives to the other’s son a mes- 
sage about the secret of the language 
of the country of which they are a 
part. The words are completely in- 
decipherable. Silence, God’s Silence, 
the Negative Impression. 

In an interview in Playboy, 
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Bergman said, “What matters most 
of all in life is being able to make 
one contact with another human 
being. Maybe you can make that 
step toward communication, to- 
ward understanding, toward love; 
then you are saved.” In another in- 
terview he said, “Whenever I’m in 
doubt and uncertainty I take refuge 
in a vision of pure and simple love. 
And I find this love in the sponta- 
neous women who more than any- 
thing else are the incarnation of the 
ideal. For one who has found mean- 
ing of life and spiritual values in the 
love of awoman, there remains only 
one desire, that this love should be 
able to conquer death. It must be 
able to. There must be an eternal 
being who by immortality justifies 
the value of love. I call infinite love 
God.” 

In this stage of the search, 
Bergman wants love to be true, to 
last, and so he calls this God. But 
such certainties in his films are 
much more illusive. His own life 
and marriages prove the same 
point. Always in his films we have 
an increasing sense of tension in the 
search for a relationship that gives 
validity to life. 

At times his films have a deep 
pathos as people try to touch, try to 
make contact, but don’t. In The Hour 
of the Wolf, the artist’s wife says, “If 
only I could have been with him all 
the time.” But she can’t be. She 
could love him. She could care for 
him. She could do everything for 
him. But she couldn’t get under his 
skin. In Shame, you have the Nazi 
collaborator, Jacobi. He has lost his 
mother, his friends. He has nothing. 
He leans across the table to the art- 
ist and his wife and says, “Touch 
me. Feel me. Nothing much gets 
through now.” He cries out to them 
but they’re unable to answer. 

Again and again in Bergman’s 
films we see this sense of touch that 


he longed for but never found. Of 
course, that is exactly the name of 
his film, The Touch. There, too, dis- 
ease and alienation tear people 
apart even in their love. 

Here are Bergman’s two master 
themes. In both of them he found no 
answer. 


Self Revelation 

Let me end with a section that I 
call Bergman’s unique self-revela- 
tion in all his films. Bergman’s films 
are as sensitive, as honest in their 
recording of the human pilgrimage, 
as it’s possible to imagine any artist 
being today.Yet some people look 
at them as just an entertainment, or 
on an intellectual level as an exer- 
cise for judgment. They don’t see 
the sensitiveness and integrity of 
this man. 

Nietzsche used to speak of what 
he called the danger point. He 
meant a point where people who 
say that God is dead must be pre- 
pared to face the consequences. 
Nietzsche had no time for what he 
called the progressive windbags of 
optimism, the people who said, 
“God is dead and all is the same.” 
On the other hand, those people 
who said, “God is dead,” and 
played the game right out to the end 
of the line approached the danger 
point. They saw the logic of the 
world they were in and then 
couldn’t live with it. 

Many of Bergman’s friends 
have said that there was a point in 
his life when that was exactly what 
he did. One critic put it like this. “I 
expected him to go free. To throw 
religion away. But what happened 
was this. Bergman blocked out all 
but one narrow part which led him 
from the bird-throbbing heart of the 
forest to a pile of boulders on the 
dead seashore. He moved to an is- 
land, closed the doors, turned out all 
the lights, and then he screamed 


because he was in the dark.” 

Around the time of the filming 
of the trilogy, many of his friends 
said, “What's going wrong?” They 
could see he was agonizing over a 
deep search in his own life. 

As Bergman got nearer and 
nearer to the core of his search, an- 
other critic said that his ability to 
handle his subject matter freely and 
spontaneously lessened. He increas- 
ingly erected elaborate facades and 
detachment efforts. The viewer was 
aware of a painful constraint, of his 
agonized awareness of paralysis. 
Right at the heart of this period in 
the trilogy, when he came to this 
conclusion, you can see what it 
meant to him that God was not 
there. 

Having gone through that 
agony, he made his statement: he 
had no interest in that sort of ques- 
tion any more. 

Many of his friends have 
pointed out a deep inconsistency in 
him. Always there was this di- 
lemma. Was he still personal? If so, 
how can he be personal without be- 
ing obsessed with his problems? 
Was he detached? How can he be 
detached without being remote in 
his filming? As he wrestled with 
this, Bergman created what one of 
his friends described as the title I 
gave to this article, “Confessional in 
Celluloid.” 

Maybe my own quarrel with 
Bergman has to do with a feeling 
that even austerity begins to look 
like a special kind of self-indul- 
gence. Many of those closest to him 
saw him as a man who, having 
moved beyond the agonized inten- 
sity of his search, was living in a 
kind of impasse. 

Tomas, the priest in Winter 
Light, no longer believes, but he still 
says the same words because he has 
a routine, a ritual. And in many 
ways that is like Bergman himself. 
At the crucial point in that film, both 
men, the parishioner andthe priest, 
despaired. The parishioner commit- 
ted suicide. The priest went on with 
his job, even though the spiritual 
realm no longer had reality for him. 


Bergman, on his tiny island, with a 
tight circle of friends, didn’t like to 
travel much, didn’t enjoy foreign 
languages, had a tightly disciplined 
life. When he filmed he had exactly 
the same schedule each day. He had 
the same type of lunch for each 
meal. 

His position was what you 
might call modest humanism. A 
modest humanism within small 
circles, feeling that if he pressed the 
issues, there were no answers. 

In an interview Bergman said, 
“My basic view of things is to have 
no basic view of things.” The reli- 
gious quest was beyond him, he 
said. Searching in an ultimate way 
was beyond him. He just lived for 
this moment, for this day. Many of 
his friends didn’t believe him. 
Why? Because hecared. ~ 

In another interview, talking 
about Europe, he said, “We're in 
trouble. We've disinherited our- 
selves. We’re on the slippery slope 
and there’s no stopping develop- 
ments in Europe. Things have gone 
too far.” He went on to describe dra- 
matically all the forces that intellec- 
tually, socially, politically, and eco- 
nomically pressed humankind into 
acorner. But, as many of his friends 
said, he just lived within his own 
tight reality without thinking be- 
yond that. , 

One of his friends wrote: “His 
films have become ever more her- 
metically sealed, like messages 
launched in bottles, rephrasings of 
his original cry for deliverance. He 
is the victim of a shock of disbelief 
from which he’s never recovered. 
He cannot freely move anywhere 
except within the confines of the 
belief he’s trying to repudiate. He 
must retain the belief, if only in a 
glass darkly; for it is the sole source 
from which his own creation is sup- 
plied.” 

Carl Gustav Jung, in Memories, 
Dreams, and Reflections, said this, 
which in a way is prophetic of 
where we are today: “The decisive 
question for man is this. Is he related 
to something infinite or not?” That 
is the most telling question of life 


today. Why? Because we must ei- 
ther make our own meaning or re- 
alize that we have no meaning in a 
world where there is no God. Much 
of our own culture has come to this. 

The only viable option outside 
a genuine belief in God is to be es- 
sentially a modest humanist—with- 
out asking ultimate questions, with- 
out pressing issues too far, but 
choosing to live within a tight circle 
of comfort. Living with one’s con- 
tradictions. 

Bergman was typical of the 
many men and women who have 
seen that, if God is dead, we face a 
world very alien, very dark. What 
is there in answer beyond our own 
situation? What can give validity to 
life? Many of these questions are the 
result of the rejection of theology. 

Bergman’s father’s Christianity 
was evidently empty. That’s what 
many of our generation have found. 
Many of us who are Christians 
know that we once rejected a Chris- 
tianity that was formal, empty, hol- 
low—thinking it had no answers. 
Only as we pressed on the frontiers, 
and saw where our questions led, 
were we prepared to look again, to 
see if something different was to be 
found, not in a formal Christianity, 
but in a living relationship to Jesus 
Christ as the truth. 

So I commend Bergman to you 
as a great artist and man for our age, 
a living example of many people 
who are in an impasse, living only 
with a modest humanism, afraid to 
press ultimate issues and finding no 
answer. What is the answer, not 
only for the artist, but for human 
beings with other people in commu- 
nity? Every one of us who are Chris- 
tians and are thinking about various 
areas of questions in the arts would 
say that Jesus Christ alone gives the 
answer at this precise point, where 
Bergman, for all his sensitivity, did 
not give an answer. 


Os Guinness is a writer and speaker 
whose recent books include:Prophetic 
Untimeliness: A Challenge to the Idol of 
Relevance. (Reprinted from Radix 9:6) 
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Joyeux Noel 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Film 


Joyeux Noel, an Oscar 
nominee for best for- 
eign film in 2006, is now 
out on DVD and is 
highly recommended 
for Christmas viewing. 
Based on the true story 
of an impromptu WWI 
truce, this film deserves 
to become a Christmas 
classic, along with the 
well-loved parables of 
redemption, A Christ- 
mas Carol and It’s a Won- 
derful Life.* 

The film’s prelude 
shows English school- 
children reciting rea- 
sons why they should 
hate Germans, and Ger- 
man schoolchildren re- 
citing their reasons for 
hating the English. 

This early education has its ef- 
fect on upcoming crops of soldiers. 
Hearing that Britain has entered the 
war, two Scottish brothers elatedly 
tell their village priest that they can’t 
wait to enlist. They feel they’re 
about to enter the great adventure 
of their lives, seemingly unaware 
that it might end their lives. The 
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priest watches them with grave con- 
cern. 

The boys join a Scottish battal- 
ion and are sent to France, where 
they join the French in fighting the 
Germans. In their cold, muddy 
trenches, the Scots, the Germans, 
and the French have in common 
their grief about fallen comrades, 


their physical misery, and their 
homesickness. 

As Christmas approaches, the 
longing for family warmth and nor- 
mal life intensifies. These soldiers 
have been raised with a cultural 
sense that hospitality and generos- 
ity are a mark of the Christmas cel- 
ebration. 


The Scottish priest has joined the 
regiment as a medic to support the 
boys in his parish. On Christmas 
Eve the groups of soldiers are each 
celebrating separately. Then the 
priest picks up his bagpipe and be- 
gins to play a song about home, and 
his boys start singing along. The 
other troops all stop and listen, un- 
derstanding the emotion if not the 
words. 

The Germans have small lighted 
Christmas trees and, under the in- 
fluence of the music, they move 
them so all the troops can see. The 
Germans also have a special guest, 
an opera star who has come to sing 
for them. He begins singing for his 
countrymen and then bravely steps 
out into “no man’s land,” the kill- 
ing field, and sings for all the men. 
The soldiers are mesmerized and 
transformed. The leaders are moved 
to discuss a Christmas Eve truce, 
deciding that one night off from the 
fighting won’t matter much to the 
outcome of the war. 

Then the enlisted merft’come out 
and talk to each other and exchange 
gifts: a little chocolate, a little wine. 
As they share their meager creature 
comforts, a spirit of celebration 


takes over. They show each other 
pictures of their families and be- 
come fellow human beings in each 
others’ eyes. Then, the Scottish 
chaplain holds a midnight mass (in 
Latin which, in that situation, is 
wonderfully non-partisan). 

The problems come the day af- 
ter Christmas. These soldiers have 
seen that they have more in com- 
mon with each other than with the 
power brokers who sent them to 
war. They simply don’t want to 
shoot each other. 

In one tense moment, a Scot- 
tish soldier runs out to “no man’s 
land” to bury his brother. The Ger- 
mans are ordered to shoot him but 
they are reluctant. The Scottish 
priest rushes out waving a white 
flag and pulls the man off the field. 
Then the leaders hold another 
meeting and declare a truce to bury 
their dead. A light snowfall had 
partially covered the bodies, but 
the newly dug graves show the ex- 
tent of the carnage. 

When word about the im- 
promptu truce gets out to the mili- 
tary, they’re quick to act, disband- 
ing units and punishing their lead- 
ers. They understand that the 


spirit of brotherhood is inimical to 
warfare. 

The Scottish priest is confronted 
by his Bishop about the Christmas 
Eve service. In his defense the priest 
says “these men were attracted to 
the altar, like to a fire in winter. . . I 
sincerely believe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ led me in the most important 
mass of my life.” The priest is de- 
nounced and sent home and the 
Bishop addresses the soldiers on the 
importance of hating your enemies. 

Some reviewers have described 
this movie as a “triumph of the hu- 
man spirit.” But the human spirit 
is fallen and tends naturally to re- 
vert to an extreme and often violent 
tribalism—we read about it every 
day. What happened on that Christ- 
mas Eve in 1914 was a transcendent 
moment honoring the Prince of 
Peace.@ 


*See “It’s a Wonderful Life,” by Mar- 
garet Horwitz, Radix, 32:4. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine and the author of Finding 
Faith: Life-Changing Encounters with 
Christ. 
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Joni Mitchell 


Shine 
(Hear Music) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


“Do you think you’re one of the 
most influential women in pop mu- 
sic? And what do you think of 
people who call you a cultural 
icon?” Those are only a couple of the 
questions I asked Joni Mitchell this 
past August at her summer house 
outside of Sechelt, British Columbia, 
a two-hour drive and ferry ride 
north of Vancouver. 

“Most influential? I wish I was,” 
Mitchell said, sitting on the porch of 
her rock A-frame-styled house over- 
looking the Sunshine Coast of the 
Pacific Ocean. “That’s too bad be- 
cause our culture is so screwed up. 
America hates victims but loves vic- 
timizing. There aren’t a lot of places 
for people to go who are suffering. 
Only sorrow drives you to the 
depths and sensitizes you.” 

Mitchell’s sobering worldview 
on religion, politics, and the envi- 
ronment is on full display on her 
latest album, Shine, remarkably her 
first collection of new material in 
nearly 10 years. It’s brilliant in its 
insights and provocative in its out- 
look. “There is a deep sense of sor- 
row on this album,” she says. “But 
we need sorrow for sobriety. It feels 
as if we’re all fiddling while 
America burns. Let’s not waste the 
moment. We’re out of balance.” 

As to why she decided to side- 
line herself for the past 10 years 
since her last collection of originals, 
Mitchell replied candidly, “After I 
recorded Taming the Tiger in 1998, 
the music business no longer inter- 
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Music 


ested me. I didn’t like the direction 
it was going. I didn’t feel that I fit 
any more. I didn’t want to do social 
commentary or romantic writing. I 
blocked myself. I couldn’t think of 
a theme I wanted to sing about. 
Plus, there was no incentive to 
grow. So, I thought, I’m finished. 
And that was fine with me because 
music was beginning to feel like a 
detour from my painting.” 

Even when Mitchell decided to 
return briefly to record newly ar- 
ranged and orchestrated versions of 
her old songs (2002's Travelogue), 
she was met with record label apa- 
thy. “When I turned the album in, I 


was told by an exec that the label 
thought what I had done was a 
work of genius, but they didn’t 
know what to do with it. That stuck 
in my craw—to be told that some- 
thing is too good.” 

So she quit, not even touching 
a piano or guitar in the past decade 
until a convergence of events oc- 
curred, including collaborating ona 
ballet of her material by the Alberta 
Ballet and an art show of photos she 
put together from taking image- 
marred war-themed shots from her 
malfunctioning panel screen TV. 

But the true impetus began a 
few months earlier when she was 


fully appreciating her B.C. land with 
seals in the bay and a blue heron 
honking overhead. Originally titled 
“Gratitude,” but appearing as the 
lead-off track of the new album, is 
the relaxed instrumental tune, “One 
Week Last Summer.” 

“After 10 years of not playing the 
piano or my guitar, lsat down at the 
spinet [keyboard] and this just 
poured out in the spirit of I’m-so- 
happy-to-be-here. I was just ripple 
watching and cleaning my house, 
watching the shoals change and Big 
Bird flying over. It was cheap thrills 
at a time when nothing in Holly- 
wood made me feel good. I started 
playing the piano and at first came 
noodles, a nucleus of sound. Then 
the dam broke and it began to pour 
out. 

More songs began to arrive, 
though at first they came just as the 
music, without lyrics. Although the 
CD title suggests an upbeat record- 
ing, in fact, Shine is a reflective al- 
bum, ripe with critiques on the des- 
ecration of the earth, musings on the 
dangerous state of heartlessness, 
lamentations on the loss of the holy, 
sober estimations of rampant greed, 
and a rumination on the “worship- 
ing [of] our ego” that ultimately 
leads to the “shock and awe” of war. 

The outlook is grim, but Mitchell 
weaves hope throughoutthe songs, 
as in the end prayer to “make ge- 
nius of this tragedy unfolding” on 
“This Place,” the buoyant “tackle 
the beast alone” by the protagonist 


of the song “Hana,” and the en- 
treaty to “let your little light shine” 
on the redemptive title track. Plus, 
given its climactic appearance in The 
Fiddle and the Drum ballet, she re- 
envisions her classic tune “Big Yel- 
low Taxi” (with its poignant open- 
ing couplet, “So they paved para- 
dise/ And put up a parking lot”), in 
humorous fashion. 

On Shine it appears right after 
the CD’s most despairing piece, 
“Bad Dreams, ” which castigates the 
old world order that is destroying 
the earth, where “Everyone’s a vic- 
tim/Nobody’s hands are clean.” 
She says “Big Yellow Taxi” is meant 
to leaven, while also reminding lis- 
teners that the need to combat the 
ravaging of our environment is dire. 
“The idea of this song wasn’t popu- 
lar when I first recorded it, and it’s 
not now either. It’s taken people a 
long time to see that we have to cut 
back on our electricity, but we 
wort.” 

The instrumentation on Shine is 
sparse, with Mitchell leading the 
way on piano and guitar and color- 
ing the melodies with organic syn- 
thesized tones, ranging from oboe 
to accordion. She invites soprano 
saxophonist Bob Sheppard and 
pedal steel guitarist Greg Leisz to 
ornament many of the tracks and 
employs a rhythm section, compris- 
ing drummer Brian Blade and bass- 
ist Larry Klein, to anchor some of 
the tunes. 

One highlight is Mitchell’s mu- 


sic set to Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
“Tf,” where she sings the following 
lines that resonate with her own 
experience trying to live as an artist 
with integrity: 


“If you can keep your head while 
all about you 

People are losing theirs and 
blaming you 

If you can trust yourself when 
everybody doubts you...” 


Even though a dark shadow per- 
vades Shine, Mitchell offers a prayer 
of hope on the title track. “These lyr- 
ics were born over a period of time, 
and the song could have been 14 
minutes long instead of seven. I 
heard the words of the chorus 
first—’Let your little ight shine’— 
but I didn’t know what the song was 
going to be about. In a sense, Shine 
is reminiscent of that old Sunday 
school song about letting your light 
shine.” 

Shine is small, seemingly insig- 
nificant in the context of our speed- 
ing mindlessly pop culture, but ul- 
timately is a profound prayer for the 
world and its people headed in the 
wrong direction to get back on the 
right track. 


\ 


Dan Ouellette is the Jazz Notes colum- 
nist for Billboard magazine. He is cur- 
rently writing a biography of jazz mu- 
sician Ron Carter. For more information 
go to www.danouellette.org. 
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Left to Tell: 


Books 


Discovering God Amidst the Rwandan Holocaust 


By Immaculee Ilibagiza with Steve Erwin 
Hay House; 214 pages; $14.95 paperback 


reviewed by Regan McMahon 


Left to Tell, an incredibly moving 
memoir of brutality, faith, and for- 
giveness by a survivor of the 
Rwandan genocide of 1994, fell into 
my lap unexpectedly at the end of 
the summer. My son, now in his se- 
nior year at Bishop O’Dowd High 
School in Oakland, was still plow- 
ing though his summer reading as- 
signments in August when he an- 
nounced that I had some homework 
to do as well. He said his school had, 
for the first time, decided to do a 
One Community, One Book project, 
so the whole school had to read Left 
to Tell. “Even the parents,” he em- 
phasized. 

I was familiar with One City, 
One Book programs, which have 
caught on in metropolitan areas 
over the past three years. A commit- 
tee chooses a book that citizens read 
and discuss at readings, lectures, 
and book groups throughout the 
year. This year, for example, San 
Francisco is reading Cane River by 
Lalita Tademy. 

But [hadn’t heard of Left to Tell, 
published in 2006 and just out in 
paperback last summer. It is the 
memoir of Immaculee Ilibagiza, a 
Catholic Tutsi woman who sur- 
vived the genocide when nearly all 
of her family and most of her neigh- 
bors were killed by machete-wield- 
ing Hutu mobs—who were also her 
neighbors. The killing, which lasted 
three months, was sparked by the 
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Discovering God 
Amidst the Rwandan Holocaust 


assassination of Rwanda’s Hutu 
president. The killers sought re- 
venge not only for that death but for 
the elevation of the Tutsis and sub- 
jugation of the Hutus under Belgian 
colonial rule and after, until the 
Hutus took power in a 1973 coup. 

I had seen the excellent 2004 
film Hotel Rwanda, which won the 
Golden Globe for Best Picture and 
for which Sophie Okonedo won an 
Oscar for Best Supporting Actress. 


So as I read Ilibagiza’s account, I 


could picture many of the things she 
described: the relentless radio 
broadcasts urging Hutus to “kill all 
the cockroaches,” meaning the 
Tutsis; bodies piled up on the side 
of the road or stacked like cords of 
wood; steady streams of refugees; 
homeless children wandering aim- 


lessly after their parents had been 
hacked to death before their eyes. 

Immaculee was 22 and home 
from college for the Easter holiday 
when the violence broke out in her 
village. Her parents told her to seek 
refuge in the home of a Protestant 
pastor they knew, and she ended up 
hiding in the bathroom off his bed- 
room, which he blocked with his 
wardrobe. The bathroom measured 
a mere three feet by four feet, yet 
Immaculee hid there for 91 days, 
first with five other women and 
girls, eventually with seven. They 
could not speak for fear of being dis- 
covered by the pastor’s children or 
the bloodthirsty mobs who would 
periodically search the house for 
hidden Tutsis. Once there were 40 
to 50 men in the pastor’s bedroom, 
drunk and chanting, “Kill the Tutsis, 
big and small . . . kill them one and 
kill them one and all” (p. 93). One 
time one of them called out for 
Immaculee by name: “I have killed 
399 cockroaches. Immaculee will 
make 400.” 

Immaculee had nothing but the 
clothes on her back and her father’s 
rosary, the Catholic prayer beads by 
which one meditates and prays a se- 
ries of Hail Mary’s and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Eventually she borrowed a 
Bible from the pastor and later 
taught herself English from a dictio- 
nary he loaned her. She spent most 
of her silent days praying, for her 


parents and brothers, whose fate she 
did not know, for her own survival 
and that of her country. The most 
dramatic moments in the book, in 
and out of the bathroom, are the ter- 
rifying moments when it appears 
that there is no way out and she will 
surely be killed. Immaculee speaks 
directly and desperately to God, 
asking him to blind the killers to her 
presence. And it works. 

Even though Immaculee was a 
devout Christian before this expe- 
rience, she is transformed by her 
ordeal when she realizes she can’t 
have an honest relationship with 
God if she holds hatred in her heart 
and seeks revenge for her killers. 
The turning point comes in that 
cramped bathroom, after she had 
been praying for days, asking God 
to forgive the killers, “but,” she ad- 
mits, “my prayers felt hollow” (p. 
93). She hears outside the tiny win- 
dow above her head the cries of a 
baby left to die in the road after her 
mother was slain. She prays for God 
to receive the child’s soul, and then 
asks Him, “How can I forgive 
people who would do such a thing 
to an infant?”(p. 93). Then, she 
writes,”“I heard His answer as 
clearly as if we’d been sitting in the 
same room chatting: ‘You are all my 
children.’” 

Her understanding of the kill- 
ers instantly changes: “Despite their 
atrocities, they were children of 
God, and I could forgive a child, al- 
though it would not be easy .. . es- 
pecially when that child was trying 
to kill me. 

“In God’s eyes the killers were 
part of His family, deserving of love 
and forgiveness. I knew that I 
couldn’t ask God to love me if I 
werent willing to love His children. 
At that moment, I prayed for the 
killers, for their sins to be forgiven. 
... That night I prayed with a clear 
conscience and a clean heart. For the 
first time since I entered the bath- 
room, I slept in peace” (p:94). 

One of the most stunning scenes 
comes toward the end of the book, 
after Immaculee has been rescued, 
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A Conversation with Immaculee Ilibagiza 


Radix: You mentioned in your book that your experience in that 
small bathroom in Rwanda left you feeling “born again.” What do 
you mean by that? 


Immaculee Ilibagiza: I discovered a side of faith that I hadn’t known 
before. It was like-“OK. I finally get it and this is beautiful to be 
feeling.” I felt new—like a new person. 


Radix: Did any of the militant Hutus ever apologize to you for what 
they’d done, or express remorse? 


Ilibagiza: Yes, there was one man. He told me he actually missed 
people he’d killed. He said, “We don’t have your brother any more 
like we used to. The whole village is empty.” He is tormented by 
these thoughts. “What did we do? We took people away whom we 
loved.” 


Radix: What is Rwanda like now? 

Ilibagiza: Many killers ran away from the country, and now mil- 
lions have come back and apologized. Others have not come back 
because they don’t want to face prison. Many people now say that 
Rwanda is one of the safest countries in Africa. The government 
doesn’t tolerate any crime, even little things. The attitude is that if 
you do that, you bring back the bad behavior of the genocide. 

The government is really working hard to improve things. We 
used to have two universities in the whole country, for like 50 years. 
Now we have 12 universities. They’ve abolished the identity cards 
that people used to have to carry. In our Parliament, about half the 
representatives are women. 


Radix: What is your life like now? Do you do a lot of speaking? 


Ilibagiza: Yes.I do a lot of speaking and get lots of good feedback. 
But I’m also writing. My new book is coming out next March. It’s 
about after the genocide and when I came back to America. How 
Rwanda came back together and how faith played a big role in heal- 
ing people. The book is called Led by Faith. It describes how hard it 
was to pull the country back together to get rid of all this hatred. 


Radix: What is your view of America, coming from such a different 
world? 


Ilibagiza: This is a very beautiful country, and people have been 
given such a great chance to be born here. 

Americans are good people and they cry when they hear the story 
of what happened in Rwanda. If Americans had known about 
what was going on in Rwanda, I’m sure that they would have done 
something. The politicians knew. But the people were preoccupied 
with the O.J. Simpson trial, which was going on at the same 
time as the Rwandan genocide. I’m sure if the American people had 
known what was happening, they would have responded. I love 
this country. 
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A Conversation with Madeleine L’ Engle 


Madeleine L’Engle was be- 
loved by many as the author of 
fantasy books, like A Wrinkle in 
Time, and of books of theologi- 
cal reflections, like Walking on 
Water. Because of her close 
friendship with Radix poetry 
editor Luci Shaw, Madeleine 
became a friend of the maga- 
zine as well, contributing po- 
etry and articles. We remember 
this wonderful writer now as 
we republish part of an earlier 
Radix interview. —Sharon 


Gallagher 
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Radix: Themes of time and what 
time is appear in many of your 
books. Do you believe that time ex- 
ists for God? 


Madeleine L’Engle: Time exists 
only where there is mass in mo- 
tion. So when God created cre- 
ation, time was created in the same 
instant. That’s when time began. 
Like the rest of the matter in the 
galaxy, time has a beginning and 
an end. Time moves at very differ- 
ent rates: there are subatomic par- 
ticles with a life span of a billionth 
of a second, and the life span of gal- 
axies is so long it’s beyond our 
comprehension. 

Our own life span is right in the 
middle, as is our size. And I do 
see a difference between ordinary 
time, or chronos, and God’s time, 
kairos, which is real time. Eter- 
nity is not a time concept; it has 
nothing to do with time at all. 
And therefore it is almost im- 
possible for us to conceive of 
eternity because we are rooted in 
time. 


Radix: Are there ways that we can 
move from chronos to kairos? 


L’Engle: I think that when we are 
praying we are moving from chronos 
to kairos. We also experience that 
transition in a moment of real 
communion with a human being, 
and sometimes in the wonder of 
work. 


Radix: Are your techniques in writ- 
ing fiction and non-fiction different? 


L’Engle: No, I don’t think they are. 
Obviously, in fiction I have more 
structure and plot, but I’ve been told 
I write my non-fiction in the same 
way | write my fiction. lama story- 
teller. 


Radix: You've talked about a sort of 
automatic writing as using the grey 
matter in your fingertips. Will that 
work for non-fiction? 


L’Engle: Yes, it works just as well. 
I’m finishing a book now called 
Two-Part Invention: The Story of a 
Marriage. While writing it, all kinds 
of things happened to me that sur- 
prised me. Many things that I for- 
got long ago were just right for the 
book and suddenly would come out 
of my fingers. 


Radix: Do you do much editing? 


L’Engle: I do a great deal of revi- 
sion. 


Radix: Was any one book in your 
childhood decisive in you choosing 
a career as a writer? 


L'Engle: I was fortunate enough to 
grow up in a household of books, 
where writing was considered a 
normal occupation and reading was 
considered essential. My parents 
read aloud to each other every night 
of their lives and went through all 
of Juvenal in one year. I grew up in 
an atmosphere where the arts were 
essential. 


Radix: There wasn’t any one book 
or author? 


L’Engle: No. I think that a young 
writer must read a lot of authors and 
try on their styles, like trying on 
clothes, to see what fits. Finally your 
own style emerges. 


Radix: When did you decide to be- 
come a writer? 


L’Engle: I always wanted to be a 
writer. I wrote my first story when 
I was five and learned early that 
when I wanted to look for truth and 
meaning I had better look in story: 
in the great stories of Scripture, in 
fairy tales, in the myths of cultures. 
It is in story where the artist is grop- 
ing to find out what the great truths 
are. 

This is where the great “Why” 
questions are asked. Who am I? 
Why am I here? Does my life mat- 
ter? Does anybody care? Is there pat- 
tern? Is there meaning? Is there pur- 
pose? Those questions are behind 
the writing of story. 

When I went to a school in New 
York (to a supposedly very good 
school), for some reason, probably 
because I was not very ‘food at 
sports, my homeroom teacher de- 
cided that I wasn’t very bright. I 
learned there was no point in doing 
my homework for her because it 


Eternity is not a time concept; it has nothing to do 


with time at all. And therefore it is almost impos- 


sible for us to conceive of eternity because we are 


rooted in time. 


would always be put down. 

So I would go home, go to my 
room, put my school books down 
and not look at them, and then I 
would move into my real world, the 
world where I read books, wrote 
stories, played the piano—it was 
very much an interior world. 
Through the books, through the 
constant reading of stories,-t was 
aware of myself as created by a God 
of love. I’m not quite sure where this 
awareness came from—it certainly 
wasn’t given me in school—but I 
felt it very strongly. 

God is a God of unqualified love. 
[had to earn, and couldn’t earn, the 
approbation of my teachers, but I 
didn’t have to earn God’s love; it 
was there for me. I felt myself ac- 
cepted by my creator. That’s prob- 
ably what kept me going. 


Radix: You write in some of your 
books about the rift between the 
conscious and the subconscious 
mind, and you see this rift as some- 
thing that is wrong with our culture. 
How can that rift be healed? 


L’Engle: I think that art is very heal- 
ing. Playing the piano helps free my 
unconscious mind. It’s part of my 
writing discipline. If I’m stuck, I 
play Bach for an hour and it recon- 
nects me with my subconscious 
mind. 

Prayer ought to be healing. 
Theopan, a Russian monk in the 
19th century, said we should pray 
with the mind and the heart. That’s 
good advice. 

It’s not a coincidence that the root 
word for whole, healthy, and holy 
is hale. If we’re healthy, we’re holy. 


That’s what being holy means. But 
that doesn’t mean physical perfec- 
tion. 

When you study Beethoven’s 
work you see that the more deaf he 
got, the richer his work became. He 
wrote his great “Ode to Joy” when 
he was in a totally silent world. 
Milton wrote Paradise Lost after he 
was blind. It seems in a way that 
having something to overcome 
stimulates our ability to be chal- 
lenged. If it’s all too easy, we’re not 
challenged. 


Radix: Do you have any daily disci- 
plines that help you as a writer? 


L’Engle: I start and end the day with 
prayer and Scripture. That has long 
been a habit because it sets the day 
in a good context. 


Radix: What version of the Bible do 
you read? 


L’Engle: A teacher of mine said that 
anybody who is serious about writ- 
ing has to know the King James 
translation of Scripture, because it’s 
the foundation of the English lan- 
guage. The King James Version has 
superb language as well as superb 
teaching. I have lived with the King 
James since I was seven or eight 
years old. I now read many other 
translations as well, but I always go 
back to the King James for the 
beauty of the language. 

We think because we have 
words, not the other way around. 
The wider our vocabulary, the 
wider our ability to think conceptu- 
ally. And we are becoming a vo- 
cabulary-deprived planet. Not just 
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the United States, but the whole 
planet. We're losing vocabulary be- 
cause this is a century of war, and 
we always lose vocabulary in times 
of war. We need to regain our 
words: our words of praise, our 
words of joy, our words of interces- 
sion. 


Radix: You've lived part of you life 
in the country and part in the city. 
Does location make a difference in 
your writing? 


L’Engle: I think it’s important to be 
around people who are intelligent 
and questioning. One wonderful 
thing about New York is that you 
have people there who have given 
their lives to art or to science or to 
theology. You have exciting people 
to stimulate and challenge you. 


Radix: Does that mean that the 
country wasn’t stimulating enough? 


L’Engle: It was wonderful as far as 
deep friendships were concerned, 
and the loveliness of the seasons 
and the land, working in the garden, 
the snow ... but I didn’t get enough 
intellectual challenge. 

The people I had become closest 
to, as far as discussing ideas, were 
from my high school Sunday school 
class. Those kids were the ones who 
were really interested in ideas about 
God, about creation, about what 
was happening in the world, what 
was happening on the planet. 


Radix: Is New York City a hard city 
to live in? I’ve been there a few times 
and it’s always seemed a little tough 
and frightening. 


L’Engle: I don’t think it’s any harder 
in New York than any place else. If 
you live in New York, you live very 
quietly. You don’t live in the middle 
of the city where the noise is. We 
live as quietly in New York as we 
did in the country. But there is more 
intellectual challenge available. 
The two people living next door 
to my apartment are concert pia- 
nists. Many of the people in my 
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building are professionals—musi- 
cians, physicians, writers—who are 
interesting to talk to. 


Radix: You've talked about rooting 
your writing in your own experi- 
ence. But you’ve written about 
things you haven’t experienced. 


L’Engle: In A Severed Wasp the pro- 
tagonist is 80 years old, and I’m still 
quite a way from being 80. So I 
project from my own experience, 
from having a large number of 
aunts and cousins, wonderful older 
women, to serve as models. 


Radix: You’ve also written about 
life on other planets. 


L’Engle: I just translate onto the 
other planets what is already on this 
planet. All the planets I describe 
have something that we’ve seen on 
this planet. You can add to it, make 
it smaller or larger, turn it around, 
but you still have to start with some- 
thing you know. 


Radix: So you get your ideas from 
camping trips and... 


L’Engle: From everything. When 
Johann Sebastian Bach was an old 
man, a young student said to him, 
“Papa Bach, where do you get the 
ideas for all your melodies?” The 
old man said, “Why, when I get up 
in the morning I have all I can do 
not to trip over them” And that’s 
how it is. 


There are ideas everywhere. 
Enough stories came out of this 
week in Berkeley to write five nov- 
els. 


Radix: So it’s a matter of being at- 
tentive? 


L’Engle: Yes, that’s exactly it. 


Radix: I’ve heard you’ve been 
working on a script for a movie of 
A Wrinkle in Time. How do you feel 
about your work being made into a 
movie? 


L’Engle: All standard Hollywood 
contracts have a clause giving the 
producer freedom to change char- 
acter and theme. I said I couldn’t 
sign that clause because I believe 
what my books say. I had to have 
control. After his assistant and I dis- 
cussed it lunch, they accepted the 
fact that I would not sign the clause. 
Then we discussed money, and I 
said, “You’re not offering enough.” 
She said, “Do you need money?” 
And I replied, “No, I don’t need 
money, my husband’s a soap opera 
star and I don’t need money. But I’m 
not giving my book to anybody who 
isn’t serious about it. And I’ll know 
you’re serious by seeing money.” 

I named “serious money” and I 
got it. l went home and I said to my 
husband, “I’m not as dumb as I 
thought.” It was an amazing con- 
tract and it got an article in the New 
York Times because a lot of people 
thought you couldn’t get that kind 
of contract. 

The contract had a clause giving 
them the rights to the movie in per- 
petuity throughout the universe. So 
I took a red pen and I made an as- 
terisk and said, “With the exception 
of Sagittarius and the Andromeda 
galaxy.” They accepted that, but I 
was told they had a very serious 
meeting with the lawyers before- 
hand, in case L’Engle knew some- 
thing that they didn’t know! They 
really are crazy. Hollywood is an- 
other planet.@ 
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stice ceremony no less than our Eu- 
ropean ancestors did. Metaphysical 
and metaphorical loss are in the 
bleak mid-winter, and everywhere 
there is anxiety for the receding light 
of meaningful human life and our 
place in the cosmos. 

Paradise is what Dante did 
with loss. He turned the tragedies 
of lost love and exile into the com- 
edy of pilgrimage. He brought back 
faith and reason, grace and nature. 
He overcame the tension between 
material and spiritual, between po- 
etry and what poetry handles. He 
set out to “pick up the scattered 
leaves of God’s book” and re-unite 
what is dispersed throughout the 
universe into one single volume. 
Imitating God, he bound them with 
love. 

Dante’s way is not to renounce 
life in this world, but through his art 
to give us back a humanity viewed 
from earth’s heavenward side. His 
work epitomizes Incarnational syn- 
ergy: material culture as a divine- 
human joint venture. 

That unifying vision was his 
Christmas present, his gift and his 
task, to render intelligible not only 
the union of humanity and divinity 
in Christ, but our own union be- 
tween matter and spirit. It is our 
hope as well: the lavish material 
culture of Christmas cherished in its 
own right, but purged and re-di- 
rected. Dante turned his pilgrimage, 
his own life, into a work of art. This 
is Christianity’s great opportunity 
with its prize festival. The church 
becomes a hero in a divine-human 
drama. The story-teller takes the 
stage. 

The splendors and enticements 
of Christmas beckon. Surely all this 
drawing power is redeemable if we 
form a community where intellec- 
tual and aesthetic outpourings unite 
with Incarnational theology. I close 
claiming it can still be so. 

Donald Heinz, a Lutheran minister, is 
emeritus professor of Religious Studies 
and former dean of Humanities and 


Fine Arts at California State University, 
Chico. 


O Radix Jesse, qui stas in signum populorum, 
super quem continebunt reges os suum, 
quem Gentes deprecabuntur: 


veni ad liberandum nos, jam noli tardare. 


O Root of Jesse, stand as a sign among the peoples; 
before you kings will shut their mouths, 

to you the nations will make their prayer: 

Come and deliver us, 


and delay no longer 


O Radix ce 


All of us sprung from one deep-hidden seed, 
Rose from a root invisible to all. 

We knew the virtues once of every weed, 
But, severed from the roots of ritual, 

We surf the surface of a wide-screen world 
And find no virtue in the virtual. 

We shrivel on the edges of a wood 

Whose heart we once inhabited in love, 
Now we have need of you, forgotten Root 
The stock and stem of every living thing 
Whom once we worshiped in the sacred grove, 
For now is winter, now is withering 

Unless we let you root us deep within, 


Under the ground of being, graft us in. 


—Malcolm Guite 
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The Delivery 


It had been a long gestation. 


The mother had waited nine confounding months, 


Old Anna and Simeon nearly a lifetime, each. 


Israel had paced up and down corridors for centuries. 


Then in the fullness of time 


Their consolation came: 


A baby, who had been waiting since Eden. 


Continued from page 25 

the killings have stopped, and she 
goes to the prison to speak to the 
man who killed her mother and de- 
capitated and dismembered her be- 
loved brother. He was a local Hutu 
businessman named Felicien whose 
children she had played with in 
grade school. It was he who had 
called out her name when the kill- 
ers came searching the pastor’s 
house. The local government officer 
who had arrested and interrogated 
Felicien (who had lost four of his six 
children in the slaughter) drags him 
out of his cell and berates him be- 
fore Immaculee. The shamed Hutu 
quivers on his knees and looks at the 
floor, but when his eyes meet hers 
for a moment, “I reached out, 
touched his hands lightly, and qui- 
etly said what I’d come to say. ‘I for- 
give you” (p. 204). 

The power of that encounter is 
both inspiring and provocative: Are 
we capable of such forgiveness? 

Imaculee shows what it means 
to live the gospel. In simple and di- 
rect prose (English is her third lan- 
guage after Kinyarwanda and 
French), she also shows the power 
of prayer and the intimate nature of 
prayer as an honest conversation 
predicated on a simple promise: 
“Ask and you shall receive.” 


Regan McMahon is the San Francisco 
Chronicle deputy book editor and author 
of Revolution in the Bleachers. 
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—Pat Coneen 


Continued from page 13 

Radix: Some of her short stories are 
absolutely brilliant and are some of 
my favorite short stories: The Endur- 
ing Chill, for example. 


Gordon: Yes. The stories “Revela- 
tion,” and “Green Lace” are also fa- 
vorites. The stories are about some- 
thing that ends up in a moment, so 
the important unit of time is the 
moment. Every novel has to deal 
with time as a process, and that’s 
not the way her imagination 
worked. 


Radix: You teach English at 
Barnard, and I’m wondering how 
life as an academic works for you 
as a prolific writer. 


Gordon: It works very well for me, 
because I think teaching is a hope- 
ful activity. When you write, 
you're alone, and when you're writ- 
ing in a culture in which serious lit- 
erature is less and less prized, you 
can really feel as if you’re a losing 
enterprise. 

But when you're teaching young 
people who are interested in the 
same things that you were inter- 
ested in when you were 18 and are 
excited by the same things, it’s thrill- 
ing. You think, OK, the torch won’t 
die with me. Maybe there will be 
fewer people in the parade, but this 
young woman is still going to carry 
the torch. 


So it’s hopeful in a way that writing 
isn’t hopeful, and also you get in- 
stant gratification. You know, you 
teach a class, and you can tell that 
somebody is revved up by reading 
Willa Cather. Whereas writing is 
never an instant hit. It takes a long 
time, and who knows what kind of 
feedback you're going to get and 
when. 


Radix: Do you have writing habits 
or practices? I’m always fascinated 
with that. 


Gordon: Yes, I do write every day, 
and I write in the morning. When I 
had small children, I used to get up 
very early, at 5:30, and do my writ- 
ing in order to have at least a couple 
hours of writing before they woke 
up. Now I don’t have to do that. But 
I always do some writing every 
morning. Even when I’m teaching, 
I make sure to get in at least an hour 
of writing. 


Radix: You’ve written a book about 
Joan of Arc. What drew you to Joan 
of Arc as a character? 


Gordon: Well, she was fearless, and 
she was a woman who dared to take 
her place in a men’s world. She was 
an uneducated peasant who dared 
to take her place among people of 
greater experience, education, and 
authority. 

I’ve always loved the model of 
doing more than you ought to be 
able to do and risking, not holding 
back. I love the habit of not holding 
back. Joan of Arc seems to be the 
patron saint of not holding back, 
and because she was so young. I 
was also moved by that. 


Radix: So you’re working on a book 
oh how to read the Gospels. Are you 
working on any fiction? 


Gordon: Yes. I’m going to Rome for 
a month, and I’m going to write a 
novel that’s set in Rome. 


Radix: Well, we'll look forward to 
that. @ 
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Meditation 


Reconciliation 


John Perkins 


Now that God had enabled me to forgive the many whites who had 
wronged me, I found myself able to love them truly. I wanted to return good 
for evil. In my own life, God had cleansed away bitterness and hatred and 
replaced them with love, If he could do that in my life, he could do it in other 


people too—whether black or white. 


Hope began to take root. God could heal the bitterness of Blacks and re- 
place it with forgiveness. God could forgive whites. He could move them 
beyond guilt-motivated patronization to responsible partnership with 
Blacks in working justice. How that could be achieved I didn’t know. But 


God called me. He gave me the dream. He would make it happen.@ 


Excerpted from Love is Stronger Than Hate, published in Radix 14:1. 
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The Search for Asian American Worship 


Russell Yee 


Just a few years ago, the first Chinese church in America marked its sesquicentennial. San 
Francisco’s Presbyterian Church in Chinatown was founded in 1853 and today continues ac- 
tive ministry with Cantonese, Mandarin, and English-speaking congregations. In a century 
and a half, Chinese American believers have now multiplied across the nation. In 1996, one 
study counted 158 Protestant Chinese churches in the San Francisco Bay Area alone. Likewise, 


Japanese Americans, Korean Americans, and other Americans of Asian descent have compiled 


long and storied church histories. 
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More recently the first genera- 
tion of Southeast Asian Americans 
born or raised here after the Vietnam 
conflict have now come of age and 
are now leading their own churches 
and ministries. Asian Americans 
have also come to dominate many 
campus ministries. ! 

Despite this considerable his- 
tory and heart-warming vitality, 
there remains a critical missing 
piece in Asian American Christian- 
ity. That missing piece is a 
contextualized expression of Asian 
American worship. 

In Asian American congrega- 
tions” if you close your eyes on Sun- 
day morning, there is often little or 
no way to tell that you are in an 
Asian American church. There is no 
distinct Asian American Christian 
music (let alone virtually any distinct 
Asian American music—there is no 
“Asian American” category at the 
Grammy awards). There are no par- 
ticularly Asian American ways of 
gathering, forms of prayer, styles of 
preaching, customs for the Lord’s 
Table, or central themes in spiritual- 
ity and discipleship. By and large, 
worship in Asian American settings 
is a slight variation of majority-white 
culture, theology, and worship. 

By contrast, consider what Af- 
rican American Christians can look 
forward to each Sunday morning in 
any of the tens of thousands of Black 
churches, especially in the Black 
Baptist tradition, from tiny storefront 
churches, to historic landmark 
churches, to newer suburban 
megachurches, and everything in 
between. 

Inso many Black churches there 
is a fully expressed, fully embodied 
worship experience, with Black Gos- 
pel music, call-and-response in 
Black prayer and preaching, fully felt 
ways of gathering and being fully 
present together, and a strong use of 
especially apt Biblical themes (e.g., 
the Exodus, the Promised Land) and 
phrases. In Black worship, the suf- 
fering and hopes of centuries of Af- 
rican American experience have 
ways of being expressed and offered 
to God. 


We are to love, serve, 
and worship God with 
all we are. Surely all 
we are includes racial, 
cultural, and ethnic 


aspects. 


In many ways, African American 
worship in its myriad expressions 
is the crown jewel of American Chris- 
tian worship, the fullest and most 
powerful expression of Christian 
worship among Americans’ races 
and peoples. 

The achievements of the Black 
church in America are due in part to 
the long and shared history of A fri- 
can Americans, rooted in the 244 
years of American slavery from 
Jamestown to the Emancipation 
Proclamation. By contrast, the his- 
tory of Asian Americans is greatly 
more varied—and the Asian Ameri- 
can church is far younger. When San 
Francisco's Chinese Presbyterian 
Church was just getting started (this 
with Caucasian home-missionary 
leadership) the first African Ameri- 
can denominations were already 
over a half-century old.’ 

Immigration from East Asia, 
Southeast Asia, South Asia, and the 
Pacific Islands has taken place at 
many different times and under a 
wide range of circumstances. In the 
current U.S. Census definition of 
race, "Asian" includes Asian Indian, 
Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean, 
Vietnamese, Cambodian, Hmong, 
Laotian, Thai, or other Asian. Even 
just "Chinese" includes, for instance, 
a fifth-generation descendent of a 
California Gold Rush prospector, a 
recent high-tech entrepreneur from 
Taiwan, a grandparent who came 


from Hong Kong in 1965 after immi- 
gration quotas were raised, the 
waiter at your local Chinese restau- 
rant, and so on. Except for ancestral 
geography, it is quite difficult to pin 
down what people in such a diverse 
group have in common. Yet today 
more than 12 million Americans now 
make up Asian America. 

Jesus said that the most impor- 
tant commandment is to “Love the 
Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul and with all 
your mind and with all your 
strength” (Mark 12:30). In other 
words, we are to love, serve, and 
worship God with all we are. Surely 
“all we are” includes racial, cultural, 
and ethnic aspects. 

We have long ago accepted the 
Reformation principle that worship 
should be in the heart-language of 
the worshipers. But in many ways 
we have not taken the further step of 
cultivating ways for those who come 
from the diverse minority cultures in 
America to bring their whole selves 
into worship. Let me give some ex- 
amples from Asian American cul- 
ture. 

A major theme in the lives of 
many Asian Americans is the strain 
and discomfort of being bicultural, 
neither fully Asian nor fully Ameri- 
can. (Of course, what is “American” 
changes over time; there was a time 
when the Irish and when Jews were 
not really considered “American.”) 

I myself am third-generation 
Cantonese-American. I don’t speak 
Cantonese and can’t walk into a 
Chinese restaurant and order in Chi- 
nese. Meanwhile, I was raised to be 
deferential, unobtrusive, and indi- 
rect—just like so many Asian Ameri- 
can students I have in classes, who 
rarely raise their hands to speak, 
even though they know that the 
American educational system values 
individual initiative and expression. 
I know of fully qualified Asian 
American pastors who have not 
been considered for ministry place- 
ments in majority-culture churches. 

“Do I please my parents or do I 
instead fit in with the majority cul- 
ture?” is an ongoing struggle for 
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many Asian Americans, es- 
pecially in school and in the 
workplace. At a Fortune 500 
company, an Asian Ameri- 
can executive I know showed 
her Caucasian American 
boss a list of East vs. West cul- 
tural characteristics. “This is 
why I don't lead meetings the 
way you want me to,” she 
said. 

Where are the songs that 
speak to this deeply felt 
social uncertainty and some- 
time marginalization? Where 
are the forms of prayer that 
work especially well for re- 
served, introverted personali- 
ties not given to fluent, extem- 
poraneous spoken prayers? 
Where do we find the em- 
brace and exploration of the 
particular Biblical themes of 
being a sojourner and 
stranger? Where is the 
“voice” in worship that I can 
recognize as my own? 

One specific theme in Asian 
American Christianity is the tension 
between work and grace. In so many 
families, especially those of East 
Asian ancestry, the Confucian sense 
of hard work, academic and profes- 
sional achievement, financial self- 
sufficiency, and full attention to fam- 
ily duties and responsibilities per- 
meates life. But the gospel says we 
are (not model-minority high- 
achievers) saved by grace (not works) 
and called to live by faith (not self- 
sufficiency). A widely read book on 
Asian American Christian disciple- 
ship especially among college stu- 
dents is titled Following Jesus without 
Dishonoring Your Parents* 

Where is the theology and where 
are the sermons that sort out this in- 
tersection of duty and grace? Where 
is the sensibility about church atten- 
dance, ministry efforts, and Chris- 
tian obedience that steers a clear path 
around mere shame-based works of 
obligation? Where is the spiritual- 
ity in worship that incorporates a 
Confucian sense of responsibility to 
others and not just a Western focus 
on individual faith and devotion? 
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Water Lotus Easter Banner 


Here is the first verse to a song I wrote 
trying to express some of these 
themes: 


I work really hard and I rarely 
complain. 

I try not to show it when I’m in 
pain. 

I plan what I say, and I keep 

to my space; 

But I’m never not in need of 
grace, no, 

I’m never not in need of grace. 
Please save my soul, not just my 
face, 

I’m never not in need of grace. 


Many Asian Americans also live 
with a sense of uncertainty about 
even their physical being and sense 
of place. To look different from the 
majority culture; to be raised in emo- 
tionally reserved families with few 
outward expressions of affection; to 
be raised to be unobtrusive and in- 
direct; and to see few media images 
of people who look like “me”: these 
all contribute to inward questions of 
how Iam physically to move and be 
yresent in group settings. 

Where is the vocabulary of 


physical gestures and ac- 
tions that would give me a 
sense of full bodily presence 
and embodied action in 
worship? To sit still, quietly 
listening to a sermon (just as 
Isat still listening quietly at 
school), this I know how to 
do—and it is surely one ex- 
pression of worship. But to 
have a sense that my body 
is fully active in worship, in 
a Way proper to my culture 
and personality, in a way 
that does not require me to 
“act White” or “act Black” — 
where can I find this? 

Many other aspects of 
Asian American experience 
rarely or never make it 
into Sunday worship. 
Intergenerational conflicts, 
problems with Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and Taoist family prac- 
tices, interracial courtship 
and marriage, losing /redis- 
covering ancestral culture, self-con- 
sciousness in social settings, food, 
and table customs: these and so 
many other important pieces of our 
lives are parts of who God made us ~ 
and therefore are parts we need to be 
able to bring (whether as gifts or as 
needs) into worship. 

In Acts 10, when God gave Pe- 
ter the vision of the kosher and non- 
kosher animals he was to kill and 
eat, Peter could not fathom stepping 
outside his kosher, Jewish culture. 
But God wanted him to go to the 
home of a Gentile named Cornelius 
and share the Good News of Jesus 
with him. The voice from heaven told 
Peter, “Do not call anything impure 
that God has made clean” (Acts 
10:15). In that verse, what is the “any- 
thing” that God has made clean? In 
this context, it is Gentile people liv- 
ing in Gentile culture (note that God 
sent Peter to go to Cornelius’ house, 
even though it might have been easier 
to send Cornelius to Peter’s house). 
God wanted Peter to see that under 
the New Covenant, Gentile culture, 
including Gentile foods, manners, 
music, values, terms of greeting, 
ways of grooming and dressing, 


parenting approaches, and so forth, 
were now going to be a proper and 
worthy setting in which to serve and 
worship God. One no longer had to 
be culturally Jewish to be a Chris- 
tian believer. 

Every culture has some things 
that cannot be simply embraced but 
need to be redeemed or even possi- 
bly discarded: for example, Western 
materialism or a Confucian sense of 
unforgivable shame. Every culture 
is a mixed bag. One helpful and fre- 
quently cited approach to under- 
standing the relationship between 
worship and culture, drafted in 1996 
by participants at the third interna- 
tional consultation of the Lutheran 
World Federation in Kenya, has 
since become known as the “Nairobi 
Statement.” It proposes that worship 
is always transcultural, contextual, 
countercultural, and crosscultural. 

Regrettably, in much of the his- 
tory of Christian evangelism both in 
Asia and among Asian Americans, 
the emphasis has been on 
countercultural approaches to wor- 
ship. Often this was exacerbated 
grievously by conflating Western 
culture with Christian practice, so 
that “Christian” and “Western” be- 
came one and the same. Even today 
in many churches in Asia, a pre- 
sumption of “west is best” still lin- 
gers, with a steady diet of translated 
hymns set to Western tunes. Mean- 
while, the wholesale embrace in so 
many Asian American churches of 
a “Top 40” approach to the praise 
music genre has similar dynamics, 
reflecting majority-culture forms and 
values (like the American individu- 
alism that predominates in so much 
of that genre) at the expense of find- 
ing a minority-culture "voice" in wor- 
ship. 

What is needed is a counterbal- 
ancing emphasis on the contextual 
side of worship in Asian American 
settings, ie., embracing and cultivat- 
ing forms and values that are rooted 
in Asian American culture. As a 
model approach, consider this state- 
ment from Pope Alexander VII in the 
course of the 17th-century evangeli- 
zation of then what was considered 


Where do we find the 
embrace and exploration 
of the particular Biblical 
themes of being a 
sojourner and stranger? 
Where is the “voice” 

in worship that I can 


recognize as my own? 


the Far East: 

“For what could be more absurd 
than to bring France, Spain, Italy, or 
any other European country over to 
China? It is not your country but the 
faith you must bring, that faith 
which does not reject or belittle the 
rites or customs of any nation as long 
as these rites are not evil, but rather 
desires that they be preserved in their 
integrity and fostered. 

“Tt is, as it were, written in the 
nature of all men that the customs of 
their country and especially their 
country itself should be esteemed, 
loved, and respected above anything 
else in the world. There is no greater 
cause of alienation and hatred than 
to change the customs of a nation... 
Admire and praise whatever merits 
praise. As regards what is not praise- 
worthy, while it must not be extolled 
... be prudent enough not to pass 
judgment onit...not to condemn it 
rashly or exaggeratedly. As for what 
is evil, it should be dismissed by a 
nod of the head or by silence rather 
than by words, without losing the 
occasions, when souls have become 
disposed to receive the truth, to up- 
root it imperceptibly” ° 

Note the overwhelming empha- 
sis on focusing on the contextual, 


"Admire and praise whatever mer- 
its praise" (echoing Philippians 3:8). 
Meanwhile, note the pastorally skill- 
ful and effective approach to the 
countercultural: employ a mere "nod 
of the head" or "silence" as needed. 
How much happier so much of the 
history of Christian missions would 
be had such advice been more the 
rule. 

The same balance in favor of the 
contextual is needed among many 
of America's cultural minorities. In 
March 2003, at the American Bap- 
tist Seminary of the West in Berke- 
ley, [helped organize a one-day con- 
ference on Asian American worship. 
We called it “Waterwind” (a rever- 
sal of “Feng-Shui” and an allusion 
to John 3:5) and we gathered 140 
participants from 40 Asian Ameri- 
can churches. Afterward, one par- 
ticipant wrote, “I especially felt en- 
couraged when I heard, ‘Don't 
apologize for your culture or ignore 
it.” Another participant wrote, 
“What was most valuable was the 
sense that we are not alone.” For 
many, the highlight of the day was 
the six original composer-performed 
songs we heard. 

In their sharing and their music, 
these composers expressed some of 
the struggles, longings, needs, and 
gifts of Asian American believers. It 
was a rare and beautiful experience, 
since one so rarely hears such songs, 
and certainly not six in one time and 
place. 

While creating a body of Asian 
American music for worship is per- 
haps the highest priority, there are 
many other directions in which wor- 
shipers in Asian American settings 
can explore ways to bring more of 
themselves (and so experience more 
of God) in worship. 

Certainly particular customs and 
approaches to the Lord’s Table can 
be developed. So many churches are 
“stuck” on the peculiarly American 
use of grape juice and on ways of 
serving that emphasize individual 
devotion over shared thanksgiving. 
I believe that God gives us freedom 
to use whatever food and drink con- 

Continued on page 28 
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Visions and Dreams 


Visions 

When we were first married, Erika 
and I lived ina suite ina hundred- 
year-old apartment building in 
Winnipeg. The place was old and 
rich with character, an interesting 
and beautiful place for us to begin 
our life together. The clunking, 
hissing steam radiators would 
turn on and off randomly, some- 
times not at all on cold days, and 
other times pumping out so much 
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Kurt Armstrong 


Your sons and daughters will prophesy, 


Your young men will see visions, 
Your old men will dream dreams. 
Even on my servants, both men and women, 


Twill pour out my Spirit... (Acts 2:17) 


heat that we had to open the balcony 
doors to balance the room temperature 
with a shot of Winnipeg winter. One 
night in late fall the row of pillar 
candles Erika had set up on the win- 
dowsill behind the radiators all melted 
when the heat came on full blast. Wax 
ran down the walls and by morning 
we had a wide wax pool on the living 
room floor. 

All the floors were original hard- 


Jacob’s Dream, Marc Chagall 


wood, scratched and scuffed, and 
they creaked nearly everywhere we 
walked, as did the floor in the suite 
above ours. On his first visit, my 
brother-in-law, a bricklayer, laughed 
at how uneven the floor was: he 
pointed out that the whole apart- 
ment sloped toward the front door. 
The living room walls were covered 
in a century’s layers of paint and 
wallpaper. In some places, when you 


got up close enough, you could make 
out the designs of some textured 
wallpaper that. would have been 
fashionable 50 years ago. 

The ceilings were nine feet high 
and still had the original light fix- 
tures; the bathroom had a big claw- 
foot tub and no shower. The whole 
sprawling place was huge and beau- 
tiful, and the rent was very cheap. 
Also, we had no furniture when 
we moved in, which made it seem 
even bigger. 

Early that winter, a couple of 
months after our wedding, I stayed 
up late one night, reading a mystery 
novel about a translator whose 
brother mysteriously vanishes. It 
wasn’t a particularly frightening 
story, but there was something about 
the evening that made me feel anx- 
ious and afraid. Whether it was the 
book or the room or something else, I 
don’t know for sure, but the dark 
shadows of the room started to feel 
menacing. 

I have always been afraid of the 
dark. When I was young, I would 
sleep facing the door because I was 
afraid something might come to get 
me, and I wanted to be sure I could 
see it coming. I kept my closet door 
closed at night after I saw a trailer 
fora horror movie, called Cameron's 
Closet. Often I had horrific night- 
mares, some of which I can still re- 
member after 20 years—cracked, 
bleeding photographs, ritualistic 
sacrifices behind our house, danc- 
ing devils tormenting my family— 
and when I woke up [| had to turn on 
the lights in the hallway outside my 
door before I could fall asleep again. 
[have never really outgrown my fear 
of the dark. 

On this night, I kept reading, 
hoping that the story might resolve 
into some comforting, happy ending 
to help settle my nerves, but instead 
[kept getting pulled deeper into fear 
and dread. When I looked up from 
my book, I started to imagine that 
there were eyes in the living room 
clock and ghostly hands behind the 
door. I was afraid to look out the 
window because I imagined seeing 
a reflection of something behind me. 


Now and then I think I can see grace, running like an 


untamed horse.... I want to domesticate it and make it 


more reasonable, because something that good shouldn't 


be that simple, not for me, not for anyone else. 


The little circle of light under the 
lamp where I was reading felt like 
the only safe place in the room. I was 
afraid to move, afraid of everything 
that was around me, all the dark 
places into which I couldn’t see, the 
darkness waiting to get me. 

When it was obvious that things 
were not getting any better, I turned 
off the lamp and found my-way to 
bed around two a.m. Erika had al- 
ready been sleeping for hours. I woke 
her up and explained what was go- 
ing on. I said I might be having some 
kind of anxiety attack. I told her that 
it had happened to me once back in 
university, during midterms. This 
was the same sort of feeling as then, 
but it felt like something more: it felt 
like a spiritual attack. 

“Tm all caught up in the dark- 
ness,” I told her, “like it’s starting to 
swirl around me. These horrible 
images keep chasing around inside 
my head, and I can’t slow them 
down. It feels as if I’m going mad. 
It’s like there’s something evil in the 
shadows, but it’s inside me too.” 
Erika listened to me try to explain 
my thoughts, and she held me and 
prayed for me. 

Then, as she prayed, I had what 
I would call a vision. It was like a 
waking dream, and it lasted only a 
few seconds. It wasn’t a dream; I 
was conscious of what I was seeing, 
but I wasn’t controlling it. It started 
at the top of a giant spiral staircase 
that was full of brightly colored 
shapes. Somehow I knew that this 
was a collection of my sins, all 
brought together in a kind of display. 
I started moving down the steps, 
floating, moving around, sinking 
lower and lower, and as I moved 


down, I wondered where this jour- 
ney was leading. 

Was there an end to this? What 
was at the bottom? Was this a voy- 
age into hell? But the bottom was 
like a cellar, and when I reached the 
floor, I saw the silhouette of some- 
one standing there. I didn’t see a face, 
but I heard a voice say, “Let all striv- 
ing cease.” The fear that had been 
building for hours disappeared. 
Erika prayed for me again, and 
within a couple minutes we both fell 
asleep and didn’t wake up until late 
the next morning. 

In the years since, I have thought 
about that night many times, trying 
to make sense of it, struggling to ac- 
cept what seems like a divine invita- 
tion. There are many accounts of 
spectacular spiritual visions in the 
Bible. On the run from his brother, 
Jacob stopped for a night’s sleep in 
the wilderness. He used a rock fora 
pillow and when he finally fell 
asleep he dreamed of a ladder that 
ran all the way to heaven, with an- 
gels moving up and down the steps. 
When he woke up, he said, “How 
awesome is this place!” and named 
it Bethel, meaning “House of God.” 

The prophet Amos saw everyday 
kinds of items—locusts, fire, a plumb 
line, and a basket of fruit—but with 
each one came a message of coming 
judgment. 

Ezekiel once stood in the middle 
of a valley of bones and had a con- 
versation with God. As they talked, 
Ezekiel watched as God pulled the 
bones together into skeletons that 
grew flesh and started marching like 
anarmy of zombies. 

John’s apocalyptic vision at the 
end of the New Testament is a com- 
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plex, detailed narrative that goes on 
for 22 chapters. 

But “Let all striving cease”? My 
ongoing response is like that of the 
man who asked Jesus to heal his de- 
mon-possessed son: ‘“I do believe; 
help me overcome my unbelief!” 
(Mark 9:24). I believe, and I want to 
believe, but at the same time, I can- 
not. 

Every single day I see evil around 
me. Each morning I listen to the 
news, and almost every story is a re- 
minder that evil is everywhere, and 
despite my best intentions, I still feel 
a kinship with those very things I 
despise. 

I know the man whom T Bone 
Burnett pursues in his song “Crimi- 
nals:” 

There is no other I can blame 

No other I can judge 

No other I can cast in shame 

Then require blood 


His heart is filled with larceny 
And violence and sex 


He’s capable of anything 

Of any vicious act 

This criminal is dangerous 

The criminal under my own hat! 


It’s easy for me to say I believe 
the Christian story of sin and salva- 
tion. I know it well. I have heard it 
told many times and in many differ- 
ent ways since I was very young. [| 
do believe. But the grace of salvation 
still seems too easy for me, too good 
to be true. It seems obvious that I 
need to pay for my sins; I need to 
suffer for my malicious, selfish, 
proud ways, because this is how 
things are supposed to work in the 
world. If lam really to be forgiven, 
first I need to pay for what I’ve done. 

Yet there are moments that burn 
up my expectations for what I owe 
God and what I can expect from him, 
like the night I had that vision. Now 
and then I think I can see grace, run- 
ning like an untamed horse. I want 
to harness it so I can use it how I 
think would be best. I want to do- 
mesticate it and make it more reason- 
able, because something that good 
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shouldn’t be that simple, not for me, 
not for anyone else. 

It’s the striving that I know best, 
and I somehow still believe that if I 
work just a little bit harder at all of 
this, it will turn out well. I’m still 
trying to be good enough for heaven 
because grace and salvation still 
seem too good to be true. Help me 
overcome my unbelief! 

Love is like that. Erika’s love is 
the same kind of unearned, unde- 
served gift of grace. Her love shines 
into my life like light, driving away 
the shadows in the dark rooms of 
memories filled with shame, guilt, 
fear, and self-hatred. Brought into 
the light, my burdens begin to dis- 
appear like fog. Her love shines on 
my gifts and strengths, those every- 
day treasures I have not recognized 
or have tried to cover up. Love brings 
more of my whole being into the light, 
and it brings me back to life. She 
loves me even though I don’t deserve 
it—that’s the miracle of grace. Let all 
striving cease. 

But I still want to keep score, as 
though I can talk about love and at 
the same time tally up who owes 
what. I hedge my bets and keep my 
distance. I’m afraid to get too close. 
All my maladies, the long-borne sin- 
sick ways of behaving that I have 
grown comfortable with after having 
lived with them for so long, those old 
wounds that will not heal on their 
own: I know that these keep me from 


being whole, but there is a kind of 
comfort in the familiar, even if it’s 
unhealthy. 

What if I let go of who I know 
myself to be, this settled comfort of 
second best? “If I meet God,” asks 
Annie Dillard, “will he take and 
hold my bare hand in his, and focus 
his eye on my palm, and kindle that 
spot and let me burn?”’ Love's heal- 
ing light may be good, but it is cer- 
tainly not safe; it is a terrible good. 

It’s like trying to keep a demon 
for a pet. All the while, evil makes us 
a slave as it wears grooves on our 
lives, pretending to make its home 
there. But love is relentless in its ef- 
forts to free us, to heal us. In the early 
weeks and months of marriage, love 
brought to light my sick condition: 
self-loathing, lust, fear, pride, de- 
spair. Love said, your illnesses are 
grave and the treatment is drastic; 
healing will be difficult and painful, 
and will leave scars. You can con- 
tinue as you are, though you will 
never be fully alive. But love will al- 
ways call you to endure the pain of 
letting go of the well-known paths 
of sin that are so familiar to you. 

And I said, I do believe. 

Love plunged me into healing, 
but still every day I must answer the 
question: will I choose this again? 
Do [have enough faith to risk being 
healed, to give up this familiar, half- 
alive existence for “life more abun- 
dant,” something I must take on 
faith? Will I let all striving cease? 

Help me overcome my unbelief. 


Dreams 

One: lam walking with my wife 
along the edge of a snow-covered 
cliff. She loses her footing and slides 
down toward the water. I reach 
down to catch her hand and I stop 
her from falling, but then my foot 
slips and the hill pulls me down, 
down, down through a deep drift 
and into the water. lam terrified that 
I will drown. Then the slushy water 
pulls me under, beneath the cold 
water and the ice. 

What does this mean? 

Two: On the television, a news 
reporter is describing a massive 


earthquake that has just hit the lower 
mainland. Vancouver has split into 
three sections, two of which have 
sunk into the ocean. Only the nar- 
row strip of land around the area 
where I live remains; everything else 
is gone. 

The reporter rolls a clip from an 
interview with a student association 
spokesperson from the university 
who complains about the need for 
the government to freeze tuition rates. 
The issue, he says, is even more 
pressing now that the entire institu- 
tion has been reduced to a pile of 
rubble at the bottom of the Strait of 
Georgia. And I think, What could 
the rising cost of education have to 
do with any of this? The city has just 
been washed into the sea: what do 
tuition costs matter? What does that 
prized degree mean now? What are 
we thinking? 

And this one? Whatis this dream 
supposed to mean? 

The clock tells me that it is still 
the middle of the night, but now am 
wide awake, replaying these strange 
dreams in my head, looking for some 
way to make sense of them. Do they 
mean anything at all? Are my 
dreams only a byproduct of the emo- 
tional incongruities buried some- 
where deep in my subconscious? Is 
there some Freudian id-zone of my 
mind that’s trying to sort out the af- 
termath of a repressed, traumatic 
childhood experience? 

Or are there hidden messages in 
these dreams, secret warnings of 
doom, or a sacred prophetic calling? 
Who can help me understand these 
things? Do I need a psychologist or 
a priest? 

The Biblical writers tell us that 
God used dreams to send very direct 
messages to people. Joseph had wild 
dreams that he was the center of the 
universe, that even the sun, moon, 
and stars would bow down before 
him. His older brothers despised his 
self-aggrandizing visions, and to 
shut him up they sold him toa band 
of traveling slave-traders. Years 
later, when Joseph was Pharaoh’s 
right-hand man, all the brothers 
came grovelling before him, on their 


If we believe that God can speak to us in our waking, 


couldn't he also speak to us through our dreams? 


knees, begging him for food. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the great 
Babylonian king from the sixth cen- 
tury BC, started having dreams— 
more like nightmares—during his 
early reign as king. He dreamed once 
of a tall statue that was smashed into 
dust by a rock that came out of no- 
where, and another time about a 
bountiful, fruit-bearing tree that was 
cut down to nothing but a stump. 
The Biblical account says, “his mind 
was troubled and he could not 
sleep.” No kidding. I doubthe slept 
any better after his servant Daniel 
showed up and told him: the tree is 
you, the statue is your kingdom. 
Sweet dreams, Mister King. 

Centuries later, the Virgin Mary 
got a surprise visit from an angel 
who came to tell her that she would 
conceive an Extraordinary child in 
an extraordinary way. But her hus- 
band-to-be received his angelic mes- 
sages during his sleep: “Things are 
not as they appear. Proceed as 
planned, and marry your fiancé.” 
And later: “Don’t go home yet; it isn’t 
safe for you or for your Extraordinary 
child.” . 

Surprise visitors, strange 
dreams, divine messages in the 
night. Did God stop speaking to us 
in dreams after those warnings he 
sent to Mary’s husband? 

God shows up in our waking 
hours—when we pray, through 
some wondrous surprise in creation, 
through a conversation where we 
feel safe enough to let someone else 
in on our secrets, in a powerful en- 
counter with a work of art. He bursts 
into our consciousness without our 
having tried to make any room for 
him. 

Sometimes he brings judgment, 
sometimes comfort, sometimes a 
warning, sometimes a word of guid- 
ance. If he can speak to us in the 


day, why wouldn’t he speak during 
the night? 

Once when I was in college, a 
professor came to class one morning 
dressed all in black. He explained 
that his clothes were a sign of his 
being in a state of repentance. The 
night before he had had a dream 
where he saw that he was 
harbouring resentment toward one 
of his neighbors. When he woke up, 
he realized that it was a message 
from God. God used a dream to show 
him in his sleep what he had been 
unable to see while he was awake. 

Is God limited to communicat- 
ing to us only during the daylight 
hours? He might sometimes try to 
speak to me whether I am paying at- 
tention or not. Maybe my waking 
mind is too cluttered with books and 
busyness for me to be able to hear 
God’s voice. So he waits until I am 
most passive and least likely to in- 
terrupt with thoughts and ideas of 
my own, before he chooses to tell me 
something important through the 
strange stories in my dreams. 

Is God speaking to me at night? 
And if, as suspect he is, am I listen- 
ing? 

I drift off, back to sleep, a prayer 
running through my head: 

Almighty God, Maker of all things, 

Lord Jesus Christ, be Lord of my 
dreams. 


Kurt Armstrong is a writer living in 
Manitoba, Canada. His earlier Radix ar- 
ticle “Why Love Will Always Be a Poor 
Investment” won a Word Guild award. 
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Attuning to the Spirit in Everyday Life 
Lessons from Ignatius of Loyola 


Amber Robbins-Ghormley 


Loyola basilica, Guipuzcoa, Spain 


’ 


Awhile back, I was walking down the street when I came upon a mother and her child. The little girl was 
transfixed. “Flower” she shouted with a giggle, pointing her finger. She leaned in to get a closer look, to catcha 
whiff, as her mom began to nudge her down the street. “Yep, it’s a flower,” she said with the kind exhaustion of 
a mother ready to get home for lunch. 

Some things come naturally to children that we adults struggle to hang onto. Because we are busy, the time 
we take to attend to everyday moments of joy (and of sorrow) gets whittled away until they all but disappear 
from our sight. The flower passes so quickly that by the end of the day we have forgotten its lovely face. 
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As a spiritual practice, it may 
seem odd to some of us to think of 
paying special attention to things 
that enliven our souls as well as to 
things that bring us despair. But that 
was the theory of Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola. 

The Spiritual Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius have stood the test of time. 
Although Ignatius was once just an 
ordinary man, riddled with 
struggles of pride, vanity, and self- 
indulgence, his life was interrupted 
and he turned toward God and ex- 
perienced transformation. 

In the midst of his troubles, 
Ignatius also took care- 
ful notes on what this 
process of turning and 
attending to God’s 
Spirit was like. Then he 
passed it on to others in 
the form of spiritual ex- 
ercises that have lin- 
gered for 450 years be- 
yond Ignatius’ death. 
Today they continue to 
call our attention to the 
subtle movements of 
God’s grace in our everyday lives. 


Ignatius’ Story 

Ignatius of Loyola was born in 
1491 to a noble family in northern 
Spain. At age 15 he went to the court 
of Castile to be educated as a 
Castilian gentleman. There he 
learned to appreciate the finer plea- 
sures of courtly life. He wrote in his 
autobiography that he “was a man 
given over to the vanities of the 
world, and took a special delight in 
the exercise of arms, witha great and 
vain desire of winning glory.”’ 

A Basque warrior, Ignatius was 
known to havea hot temper, and an 
affinity for gambling, women, and a 
good fight.? In 1521, badly injured 
in a battle with the French at 
Pamplona, he was struck by a can- 
nonball, and was left with one leg 
entirely shattered, the other badly 
wounded. 

Ignatius underwent several ago- 
nizing surgeries to aid in his heal- 
ing. During his long recovery in his 
brother's castle, he requested books 


about romance and chivalry.The 
only books in the house, however, 
were The Life of Christ and a book 
about the lives of the saints. Inspired 
by the lives of the saints, he asked 
himself if he too could follow Christ 
as they did. 

This experience brought 
Ignatius’ conversion. He repented 
of his past way of living and com- 
mitted himself to a new way. 

Also during this time, Ignatius 
had two sets of recurring, vivid day- 
dreams. In one set, he dreamed of 
himself as a chivalrous warrior, win- 
ning the favor of beautiful and pres- 


tigious women. His other persistent 
daydream was of the difficult life of 
following Christ and imitating the 
lives of the saints. Both dreams could 
occupy him for hours, and both gave 
him pleasure. But he noted that when 
his dreams of women and chivalry 
were over, he felt sad and discon- 
tented. On the contrary, when his 
dreams of following Christ ended, he 
continued to feel great joy. 

Over time, he concluded that the 
former dreams brought him desola- 
tion and therefore must be inspired 
by a “bad spirit” while the latter 
brought consolation and were likely 
inspired by the movement of God's 
Spirit.’ It was out of this discovery 
that Ignatius later developed the 
prayer of the “Examen.” 

After recovering from his inju- 
ries, Ignatius traveled to the small 
village of Manresa, where he spent 
eight to ten months in intense prayer, 
fasting, and simple living. It was in 
these months that Ignatius under- 
went his spiritual transformation. He 
was deeply affected by reading The 


Imitation of Christ by Thomas a 
Kempis and ever after was known to 
keep this book with him for daily 
meditation. 

In his time in Manresa, Ignatius 
sensed God calling him not only to 
be a follower of Christ, but to help 
others to find God as he had. During 
that time, he also began to make the 
first notes of what would later be- 
come The Spiritual Exercises. 

From Manresa, Ignatius jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem and eventually 
attended a university in Paris. Here 
he began to attract “like-minded 
men.” Those men were the first of 


The question of where in life we are experiencing consolation 
or desolation is one that is easily drowned out by our modern 
pace, our deep orientation toward accomplishment, and our 


hesitance to accept our emotions as gift. 


what eventually became the Society 
of Jesus, or the Jesuits. They were 
devoted followers of Jesus and had 
found great benefit in the spiritual 
exercises that Ignatius led them 
through. 

From the time of his own con- 
version, it seems that Ignatius was 
always interested in helping others 
to find God. He offered spiritual di- 
rection and friendship to many who 
crossed his path. In 1556, at age 65, 
Ignatius died in Rome. At that time, 
there were already a thousand Com- 
panions of Jesus. Today both the So- 
ciety of Jesus as well as the spiritual 
exercises continue to live on. 


The Spiritual Exercises 
During his days at Manresa, as 
has been noted, Ignatius made notes 
on his own encounter with God in 
prayer. For the next 20 years he 
worked to revise those notes. In the 
opening annotations of his book of 
“Spiritual Exercises,” Ignatius de- 
scribed what they are. 
“By the words ‘Spiritual Exer- 
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cises,/ we should under- 

stand any method of ex- 

amining our Own con- 

science, and also of medi- 

tating, contemplating, 
praying mentally and 

orally, and finally of deal- 

ing with any other spiri- 

tual activities that will be 

referred to later on. In the 

same way that walking, 
traveling, and running are 

corporal exercises, so pre- 

paring and disposing the 

soul, to remove all inordi- 

nate attachments and, after they have 
been removed, searching and find- 
ing the will of God about the man- 
agement of one’s life and the salva- 
tion of the soul are spiritual exer- 
cises.”* 

The definition is broad. Any en- 
counter with God might be included 
as an exercise of the Spirit. In his 
book Finding God in All Things, Barry 
A. William notes that those spiritual 
exercises help us to gain an aware- 
ness of God’s communication with 
us through our everyday existence. 
He writes, “Experience is an encoun- 
ter between a being that exists and a 
person capable of being conscious 
of the encounter. . . . The Spiritual 
Exercises have as their purpose to 
heighten our awareness, to sharpen 
our ability to feel the finger of God.”° 

At first glance, the spiritual ex- 
ercises may seem unremarkable. In 
his book Eyes to See, Ears to Hear, 
David Lonsdale makes the observa- 
tion that if one were to pick up 
Ignatius’ spiritual exercises and be- 
gin reading, they might not see them 
as anything extraordinary and even 
find them to be quite dry or boring. 
Lonsdale, however, points out that 
“experience shows over and over 
again that they are a powerful instru- 
ment for change and growth.”° 

More than anything, the spiri- 
tual exercises provide a space for an 
individual to meet God. In their origi- 
nal form they were to be done in the 
midst of 30 days of focused prayer. 
Ignatius recommends that there be 
one who “gives” the exercises (the 
guide or spiritual director) and one 
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who makes the exercises (the 
retreatant or exercitant). The Spiri- 
tual Exercises are written to guide the 
one who is acting as the spiritual 
director in the retreat. 

Retreatants would generally 
meet with their guide/spiritual di- 
rector daily to reflect on what was 
happening within and especially 
on the ways he or she was experi- 
encing consolation or desolation. 
The guide was not meant to give 
advice, but rather to help the 
retreatant to pay attention to what 
was happening between him or 
herself and God.’ The spiritual ex- 
ercises are divided into four parts, 
denoted as “weeks.” 

“The First Week is set in the con- 
text of God’s love and its rejection 
by each of us through sin. The Sec- 
ond Week centers on the life of 
Jesus, from its beginnings through 
his public ministry. The Third Week 
fixes upon that very special time of 
Jesus’ life—his passion and death. 
The Fourth Week looks upon the 
Risen Christ and the world which 
has been renewed in his victory.”* 

The “weeks” do not represent 
literal weeks, but four movements. 
The guide is to determine when the 
retreatant is ready to move onto the 
next movement. Because the exer- 
cises are meant to be completed 
within 30 days, one cannot remain 
in one of the weeks for an indefinite 
amount of time, although each per- 
son is allowed to vary slightly. In 
addition, Ignatius made provisions 
for people who may not be able to 
do the retreat in a solid 30-day block. 


Analternative option is to 
have an hour and a half 
each day with occasional 
meetings for spiritual di- 
rection. 

When doing the exer- 
cises in a 30-day frame- 
work, the retreatant 
spends four to five hours 
each day with the exer- 
cises. After each exercise, 
the retreatant spends 
some time reflecting on 
what has happened dur- 
ing it. David Lonsdale 

notes that the goal is not just toget 
through each exercise, but to take the 
necessary time to notice and savor 
whatever strikes the heart.’ Ignatius 
commented that “It is not much 
knowledge that satisfies the soul, but 
the intimate understanding and rel- 
ish of the truth” (Exx 2). Because of 
this, he recommends that retreatants 
review certain parts of the exercises 
and “apply the five senses” to the ma- 
terial of contemplation." 

Ignatius repeatedly emphasized 
that feelings of consolation or deso- 
lation were always markers for the 
places we need to return to savor and 
contemplate further. He saw these as 
places where the Spirit was most no- 
ticeably at work in the retreatant. 

Over the years the spiritual exer- 
cises have taken ona variety of forms 
and meanings. Today the exercises 
are one of the most common tools used 
in training spiritual directors. They 
are also often utilized for spiritual 
retreats, particularly within Catholic 
circles (but more recently are being 
used by some Protestants as well). 

In Ignatius’ own life, the spiritual 
exercises were born out of times of 
prayer in which he transitioned from 
a life of self-service to a life dedicated 
to serving Christ. In his opening an- 
notation, Ignatius wrote, that spiri- 
tual exercises prepare and dispose 
“the soul to remove all inordinate at- 
tachments and, after they have been 
removed, searching and finding the 
will of God about the management of 
one’s life and the salvation of the 
sould 

Although there are many con- 


temporary critiques of the exercises, 
the exercises are valuable as a space 
in which one turns toward God, de- 
siring to open wider the eyes of one’s 
heart. The exercises can be seen asa 
training ground for an ongoing turn- 
ing toward, and opening wider, to 
God that can be practiced through- 
out one’s life. 

In the midst of the weeks, 
Ignatius encouraged participants to 
look back frequently on their day, 
and on their weeks, to examine their 
own hearts, to take account of their 
sin, and to make note of the places 
where they were experiencing con- 
solation or desolation. He also en- 
couraged retreatants to return to the 
texts, prayers, and experiences that 
brought forth these feelings. Exam- 
ining oneself and discerning the spir- 
its are two disciplines that stand out 
among the spiritual exercises. 


Examining Oneself and Discern- 
ing the Spirits 

Ignatius asked that participants 
be taught to do a daily examination 
of themselves. Two types of these 
examinations are detailed prior to 
the first “week.” The first is a “Daily 
Particular Examination of Con- 
science.” The second is a “General 
Examination of Conscience.” In the 
first examination, participants are to 
choose a particular sin they attend 
to once in the morning, once in the 
afternoon, and again in the night. In 
the latter two, they review the day 
and make note of how many times 
they have fallen into that sin on the 
day and then ask God to help them 
guard against it. This is done sev- 
eral days in a row, and progress is 
kept track of by the participant. This 
helps retreatants to realize their sin- 
fulness, to make confession, and to 
overcome a particular sin by God’s 
grace. 

In the introduction to his “Gen- 
eral Examination of Conscience,” 
Ignatius said, “There are three kinds 
of thoughts in my mind, namely: one 
which is strictly my own, and arises 
wholly from my own free will; two 
others which come from without, the 
one from the good spirit, and the 


other from the evil one.”’? On this 
basis, in the General Examination, 
Ignatius instructs retreatants to (1) 
give thanks to God for the “benefits” 
received; (2) To ask for grace to know 
and expel their sins; (3) To review 
their day, hour by hour, reviewing 
thoughts, words, and deeds; (4) To 
ask forgiveness for their faults; (5) To 
ask for God’s grace to make 
“amends” for their sin. 

In these two exercises, Ignatius 
was helping retreatants to become 
aware of themselves, of God, and of 
other forces which might be at work 
in and around them. Pierre Wolff 
writes, “This section of the Exercises 
has often been misunderstood: It is 
not pure ascetical theology, because 
its root is a mystical experience of 
Jesus’ God through the Exercises, 


portant to learn to discern the spir- 
its. He worked from the assumption 
that the thoughts in our heads are 
possibly strictly our own, or from 
God, or from an evil spirit. In the 
“Rules of Discernment,” Ignatius 
explained the way in which one 
might pay attention to and discern 
these spirits at work in one’s life. 
O’Malley describes the Rules of 
Discernment as “reflective codifica- 
tions of how Ignatius believed his 
own conversion happened at the 
castle of Loyola and continued at 
Manresa, and of his pastoral expe- 
rience since then; they are at the very 
core of the Spiritual Exercises.” 
These rules describe the inner 
movements of consolation and 
desolation, which retreatants may 
experience in the course of the re- 


The Examen doesn’t necessarily give us the whole 


map, but it gives us a sense of which direction we 


should continue in and which direction we might 


need to turn away from. 


which endlessly emphasize God’s 
grace.”!° 
Wolff emphasizes that these ex- 
aminations are not simply to look at 
our sins, but to locate ourselves on 
the map of our spiritual journey, not- 
ing the ways in which God is at work 
as wellas the things that are hinder- 
ing us in following him. “Just as sail- 
ors look at the stars to keep on course 
when sailing, we use examination 
to keep on the course we want to fol- 
low ....” Examination was for 
Ignatius a daily (and somehow per- 
manent) discernment process con- 
cerning God’s calls and answers, 
not only during a retreat, but 
throughout a lifetime." 
Within this ongoing practice of 
self-examination (and throughout 
the exercises) Ignatius found it im- 


treat as well as in the midst of ev- 
eryday life. O’Malley believes that 
these Rules of Discernment reveal 
the core of Ignatius’ understanding 
of an individual's relationship to 
God. 

Consolation and desolation are 
more complicated than merely be- 
ing happy or sad. Ignatius de- 
scribed consolation as an interior 
movement aroused in the soul, “by 
which it is inflamed with love of its 
Creator the Lord, and as a conse- 
quence, can love no creature on the 
face of the earth for its own sake, 
but only in the Creator of them 
all.”'® Consolation may be experi- 
enced in the midst of joy, grief, or 
even anger. It has a deeper quality 
of arising out of the love of God and 


Continued on page 29 
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Meditation on a Painting: 


The Procession to Calvary 


Sharon Gallagher 


“Pieter Bruegel painted many things that cannot be painted .. . In all his work there is always 
more matter for reflection than there is painting." —Abraham Ortels, 1573 


Pieter Bruegel (the elder), the greatest Flemish painter of the 16th century, has been popular for centuries. For years 
a reproduction of his “Peasant’s Wedding” hung in my kitchen, bringing life and color to the small white room. 
The painting seemed to tell an engaging story about the characters at the feast. As I read the poem “Stations of the 
Cross,” another of Bruegel’s paintings came to mind. 

At first glance, “The Procession to Calvary” looks like one of Bruegel’s colorful scenes of Flemish peasant life. 
But in this painting the people are ona road, headed somewhere. If you look hard, you can see the destination. 

In the upper right-hand corner there’s a small circle surrounding two crosses. Farther down the road, a cart 
carries two prisoners headed for their deaths. Behind them, a smaller figure carries his own cross. Although he’s 
the central character in this drama and placed in the center of the painting, it’s not easy to find Jesus in the vast 
processional, with hundreds of characters playing their parts in the unfolding drama. 

As a young man, Bruegel studied the paintings of Hieronymus Bosch, and would have been familiar with his 
"Christ Carrying the Cross." In Bosch’s painting the people surrounding Christ are corrupt, their faces bestial in 
contrast to the face of Christ which is serene, removed, and almost iconic. 

Bruegel paints the scene differently, showing the humanity of Jesus as he suffers under the weight of the cross. 
Those around him also have human faces. One man, holding a whip, has his foot on the cross, adding to the 
burden; others try to help bear the weight. 

On horseback, above the crowd, soldiers flank their prisoners. In Bruegel’s day, Spanish troops occupied 
Flanders, representing both Spain and the Roman Catholic Church. The writings of Luther and other Reformers 
were having a great effect on the population and, despite persecution, thousands flocked to clandestine Protestant 
meetings in the woods. In response, known Protestants were publicly executed, for the crime of sedition—their 


conversions were seen as acts against the state. 
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Like Jesus and his disciples, Bruegel lived under a resented occupying army. One reason that Bruegel painted 


a public execution so realistically is that he’d seen many of them. They’d become commonplace, a macabre public 
entertainment, which explains why most people on the road seem indifferent to the event and to the human 
suffering involved. 

In the foreground are four grieving figures who are anything but indifferent. Mary, the mother of Jesus, looks 
down, stricken with grief. A young man, the disciple John, leans toward her, in concern. Flanking Mary and John 
are two women, one of them is praying, the other is crying. As the largest figures in the painting, these two women 
are important keys to the rest of the work. Bruegel seems to be saying that this is the way we should react, pulling 
apart from the crowd, responding with prayer and tears. In the middle of all the activity, something important is 
going on. But not everyone sees it. 

People of Bruegel’s day would have immediately noticed that most of the figures in the painting were in 
contemporary dress. (This may not be so evident to modern viewers, for whom everyone is in ancient costume.) For 
us, it would be as if people on the road to Calvary wore blue jeans and sweat shirts. The effect would be jarring. 

Only the three New Testament figures, Mary, John, and Jesus, are painted in first-century clothing. Bruegel is 
telling us that though the crucifixion happened at a specific point in history, the event continually implicates and 
involves us all. The artist doesn’t make doctrinal statements; there are no halos or angels, signifying the impor- 
tance of the event. 

Rather, we are invited to enter the painting and to respond. 
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Stations of the Cross 


by James Green 


I. The Judgment 

lam wondering, when you judged the man, 
did you consider any precedent? 

Or was the crime so plain and evidence 

so incontrovertible that the law 

was obvious? After all, the man's claim 

of innocence was weak if you ask me. 

A man should plead, not banter, at his trial, 
especially when the polls are so one sided. 
Iam wondering, too, when you sentenced 
the man, did you know you were going to 
lose your job anyway, victim yourself? 

(A riot looks bad ona resume.) 

Didn't you know that the washing of hands 


was in the script and judgment rarely fair? 


II. The Cross 

A transverse weighs a couple hundred pounds 
or so, about the same as timbers you 

once managed on the job in better days. 

Your burden must have been more than raw weight 
of wood or even loss of blood to make 

your shoulders sag so sadly. I can see 

it in your eyes: more frightful than your blood. 
It's not the same as pain but something else. 

The laughter would have been my burden, taunts 
my cross, because I've learned that suffering 
wears better when you put it on yourself. 
Obedience the same. Just bear your cross, 

they say, but my knees buckle with a weight 


that no one sees. The cross itself is only wood. 


III. The First Fall 

I try to imagine the weight, the sting 

of sweat irrigating lesions cross-scored 

on your back and blood crusted from the same 
oppressive heat that cooks the hard dirt road. 
Ican't, really, but [know any man 

would buckle and it helps knowing even you 
have limits like the rest of us. Weak knees 
come with humanity and weaker hearts. 

No one expected you to go the distance, 

not in that condition. I don't recall 

the first time I fell nor can I remember 

most of the others. Only when the terrain 

is familiar and only when the weight 


of hope is heavier than despair. 


IV. Mary 

By the time you were able to push through 
the jarring crowd to the edge of the road, 

he rounded a turn, passing the point where 
you hoped to meet his eyes, but all you saw 
from behind were the welts, uneven steps, 
and each wince of his flesh as the lancer 
prodded him forward. Pushing ahead you 
broke from the crowd at the intersection, 
and faced him, your son, and your own despair. 
In the temple the ancient man warned you 


that the sword was going to pierce your soul 


too—the wounds and the burden would be yours. 


Then, childbirth muted the pain of prophecy; 


now, his pain mutes your memory of his birth. 
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V. Simon of Cyrene 

Your eyes betrayed you as you stood beside 

the road; your detachment too conspicuous. 
And you thought it was random. When they 
seized you by the arms, a shaft of fear lodged 

in your heart then reamed its way down to your 
sandals dragging short furrows in the dirt 
before the burden of another's cross 

became yours, before the burden of your 
resentment became dull resignation. 

It shows in the thickness of your steps now, 

the way each foot falls slightly short of where 

it is aimed, if aimed at all. The weight you wear 
is not of glory, but of duty. 

Glory comes later, you will learn; they will 


say so. Now all you know is the numbness. 


VI. Veronica 

Veronica, were you named True Image 

before you wiped away the rivulets 

of blood from his face, or afterwards, when 
others saw the imprint upon your veil? 

And what became of the sacred relic, 

this shroud of mercy you clutched in your hands, 
pressed to your face like a kiss, face to face, 

blood stained by wounds you wiped and your tears? 
The true image, Veronica, remains 

in faces, seas of faces still crying 

from the pain of betrayal and in eyes 

dulled by despair; and your veil, Veronica, 

I still wear, although indifference is now 


the stain I see and smell on my veil. 


VII. The Second Fall 

Each time I fall the distance seems to grow 

a little shorter, and the instant of 
capitulation not as anxious as 

the one before. And I have learned 

repair is always easier when knowing 

that it doesn't need to last, or that 
humiliation doesn't matter if 

you don't admit to others that you stumbled. 
The second time you fell was different 

from all of my descents; at least you strained 
against the leaving of your will to carry on. 
Not me. Surrender rarely makes a sound 
until recrimination falls on top 


~ 


of me, its weight alone a crushing blow. 


VIII. The Women of Jerusalem Weep 

She kneels on the stone floor, in the shadows 
in the back of the church, shaw] pulled tightly 
over her head, across a broad back humped 
in prayer unaware of the comings and 
goings of the rest of us and she weeps. 

I try not to notice, but something tells 

me it is all right. And by the way her 
shoulders sob in short beats, the way a heart 
skips, I can tell that this is the prayer that 
Jesus had in mind. This is the prayer that 
began in Jerusalem, the one he 

said to save for ourselves and our children. 
Does she pray for a miracle? If she 


is not to pray for him, then what else? 
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; ifixion, 
IX. The Third Fall XI. Procedures for Crucifixion 


excerpted from an army training manual, 
I never saw a man get up when falling 
: ; : Rome, in the reign of Caesar Tiberius. 
in the road like that, so thorough is 


the sound of flesh when dropped upon the ground, 

; : Crucifixion is designed to cause death 

so utter is the vacant stare and lifeless 
by th f prol d suffocation, 

is the quiver of the fingertips. YO Reais CORE 8 Caeiaen Gant Ficedl 

th d ibed. The pl t 

It should have ended at this place, I thought, No Rca neo bara Ewin ee ae 


f the spik tb ise, else death 
before you wobbled to your knees, the dirt Bee Eee) Meee a PENSE | 


will come too swiftly. Fasten wrists with arms 
caked where your face had pressed against the road. y 


tended full the patibulum. 
What was your prayer? What did you ask for, hunched a NAINA ale eagle 


The spikes must pierce the wrists and not the palms 
there on your knees without the breath to clear E c B 


(the wrist's anatomy bears greater load). 
your mind? If strength, does not that make the pain s : 


Raise the patibulum and secure it 
last longer than it must? Relief? That seems P 


to the stipes, previously positioned. 
to be another word for my will be done. ees ae 


Adjust th destal so k f 
Ineed to know when | lie in the street. Vilar sents Stn ae ad ae 


perpendicular angle, then place one 
foot over the other and fasten both 


Re lestieis Stripped to the base with one spike above the toes. 


Indignity seemed so irrelevant 


at this point in the day, I thought. And yet 


ALC "s Report 
they yanked away your clothes like modesty Ce eee ne 


I bability th f death 
might matter to a man this close to death. aoe Mor ae aig 


was myocardial infarction caused 
Surprised by your indifference, some jokes y 


by toxic levels of carbonic acid: 
were made about the value of a blood- Ue ates re cae 


icardial and pleural fluid 
stained robe, and there were the to be expected ie Sire sea ste ee 


were evident by discharge froma wound 
smirks directed at your nakedness. y 6 


inflicted than likely after death; 
You have such touch for irony. The price Pee oes shen ge 


distortion of the limbs, contusions, and 
that they would give the robe seems such an insult 


ixty dorsal | ti ted. 
(although enough to build cathedrals). ae g oh cer ee Oe 


B th h ished, final test 
Isee now why they had to take your clothes. cial Cele aks asks Pak hae uME Cd” 


were not performed and circumstances of 
What other way but poor would you decide to go? . 
the disappearance cause some speculation 
on events before and after death. 


Investigation of its whereabouts 


continues and a final ruling pends. 
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XIII. Joseph of Arimathea 

[had a certain credibility 

the others lacked and so approached the Pilate 
to petition for the body's burial. 

They thought a lower profile best 

(and understandably). There were some forms 
to sign and legal issues raised about 

a proper title to the tomb, the kind 

of details that so often clutter grief. 

And so returning, I relieved the guard, 

released the limbs and lowered him, then draped 
the shroud. So utter was the agony, 

so utter was this death as he lay limp. 

She sponged his breathless lips and nursed his wounds, 


rearranged the folds of the shroud like swaddling. 


XIV. The Burial 

They say that funerals are for the living, 

that the rituals will help with closure, 

as though grief is something we control, 

or bury ina tomb conveniently. 

Then why does it still amplify when I 

recall the way you'd laugh at your own jokes 
or how a hug from you would always last 
an extra heartbeat? This grief does not abate. 
What do we bury when we seal the tomb? 

I followed them in twilight to the garden, 
watched their ministrations from a distance, 
watched them pray before they left, then prayed 
myself that part of me might go with you 

into the night. 


e 
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Cassandra's Dream 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Early buzz indicated 
that Cassandra's Dream 
was one of director 
Woody Allen’s minor 
works. But since even 
lesser Allen movies are 
smarter and more 
grown up than most 
Hollywood offerings, I 
went to see it and was 
rewarded with a pow- 
erful and engrossing 
movie. Taut and sus- 
penseful, with its 
haunting Philip Glass 
score, it felt like a 
Hitchcock film (but with 
less humor). This is an- 
other of Allen's serious 
movies--and it's dead 
serious. 

Like the critically 
acclaimed Match Point, 
the movie is set in Lon- 
don. And, like Match 
Point, it’s the story of a young man 
obsessed with a beguiling actress. 

In Greek, Cassandra means “she 
who entangles men.” But despite the 
presence of a “Cassandra,” this story 
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Film 


is really about two brothers, Ian 
(Ewan McGregor) and Terry (Colin 
Farrell), becoming entangled in their 
own dreams. Class differences still 
matter in England and these are 


working-class boys who want more. 
Ian, the smarter and more ambitious 
brother, works in his father’s restau- 
rant but is chafing to make his mark 
in the larger world. Terry is a garage 


mechanic who hopes someday to 
own a sporting goods shop. But his 
besetting dream is to win big at gam- 
bling, to be on an unending winning 
streak. 

The movie starts with an inno- 
cent scene where the boys decide to 
buy a sailboat, hoping to relive pleas- 
ant childhood memories. They look 
forward toa little brotherly bonding 
in fresh air and sunlight. Then they 
name the boat “Cassandra’s 
Dream,” after the winner in a dog 
race, and we begin to sense dark 
clouds on the horizon. 

Ian is dating a waitress who 
works at his father's restaurant un- 
tila chance meeting with a young 
actress turns his head. The woman 
(Hayley Atwell) is beautiful, and Ian 
is understandably attracted to her. 
But he's also attracted to the idea that 
he could actually date such a 
woman. When they first meet, lan is 
driving a borrowed luxury car and 
he struggles to maintain the impres- 
sion that he's a wealthy business- 
man. 

What he really wants is to be the 
kind of man he's pretending to be, a 
self-made success like his Uncle 


Film 


Howard (Tom Wilkinson). When 
Ian's obsession and Terry’s gam- 
bling put them in need of some seri- 
ous money, they go to Uncle Howard 
foraloan. But their uncle didn’t be- 
come rich and powerful by giving 
anything away, and his own path to 
success hasn’t been straight and nar- 
row. When the boys turn to him for 
help he asks for a favor in return: 
someone who's a threat to him has 
to be gotten rid of. 

Terry doesn't want to kill any- 
one, but he also has deep gambling 
debts he has no way of paying. When 
Ian argues that they have no choice, 
they strike a devil’s bargain to kill 
the man. At first it looks as if they've 
carried off the perfect crime, untrace- 
able to themselves or to their uncle. 

But the problem is that Terry, de- 
spite the gambling and drinking and 
pills, is not a bad person. He believes 
they've crossed a line, argues that 
they did have a choice ,and won- 
ders if there's a God. He begins to 
unravel under the burden of his 
moral guilt, like Dostoevsky's 
Raskolnikov. 

This is interesting because 
Allen’s earlier film, Crimes and Mis- 


demeanors, is a repudiation of 
Dostoevky’s argument that because 
God does exist there are absolutes, 
lines that we cross at our peril. In 
Crimes and Misdemeanors (as in Match 
Point) men who commit murder get 
away with it. They continue living 
comfortable, affluent, lives and, sig- 
nificantly, seem to suffer no pangs 
of conscience. 

Allen's films, like those of his hero 
Ingmar Bergman, raise questions 
about meaning in a world where God 
is absent. But Bergman, the son of a 
Lutheran minister, grew up in a 
world of liturgy, hymns, Scripture, 
and paintings of angels, and, at 
times, his films seem wistful for that 
lost world. Allen seems to have no 
interest in the possibility of transcen- 
dence, but understands that if God 
is absent, there are consequences. 

Cassandra's Dream is a bleak but 
engaging moral tale about how 
simple human weakness‘can lead to 
an ever-enclosing vipers’ tangle of 
evil. Terry suffers torments of con- 
science (Farrell conveys this bril- 
liantly) but, unlike Raskolnikov, he 
never experiences repentance and 
the joys of redemption.# 
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Books 


C. S. Lewis: Sixty Years of Letters: A Thematic Overview 


The Collected Letters of C. S. Lewis (HarperSanFrancisco, 2004, 2004, 2007) 


reviewed by Jessica Shaver Renshaw 


“I think you and I ought to publish our letters (they'd be a jolly interesting book by the way)...” 
—C. S. Lewis, age 17, to Arthur Greeves, March 14,1916 


I’ve wondered what C. S. Lewis 
was like as a person. He was a 
colossus as thinker and author, 
able to sever knots of intellec- 
tual and theological difficulty 
(and stuffiness) with insightful 
words, offering truth in clear, 
sensible, emotionally satisfying 
chunks. 

I’ve often thought he would 
have been an intimidating man 
to hang out with. He and his 
wife Joy played Scrabble in 
five languages, including 
Chaucerian English. Lewis kept 
up a correspondence with an 
Italian priest in Latin, the only 
language they had in common. 
Of the hundreds of books in his 
library, a visitor could pick one 
at random, start to read aloud 
any sentence—and listen to 
Lewis quote the rest by memory. 

I couldn’t possibly match 
the breadth of his literary allu- 
sions, his powers of articula- 
tion. And then there’s his early 
snobbery, when he felt that 
Americans and women were inferior 
beings. I am both. He preferred the 
camaraderie of men, especially ac- 
companied by a pint in a smoke- 
filled pub. He would have awed me 
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Narnia, Cambridge, and Joy 1950-1963 


ae by Walter Hooper 


and I would have bored him. 

But by reading his letters, I can 
look over his shoulder as he writes. I 
can stop him and say, “So that’s 
where you got the idea for Aslan.” 


Or I can ramble contentedly 
with him on walking tours 
through England on winter 
mornings with mist as “tan- 
gible as treacle” or on summer 
evenings with golden light so 
“liquid” one can almost drink 
it. Through his letters I can be- 
come his friend, without his 
even knowing I’m there. 

C.S. (“Jack”) Lewis would 
have had no patience with what 
we are about to do: discuss his 
personal life. “I have no natu- 
ral curiosity about private 
lives,” he wrote to one friend 
and to another, ”... we begin 
thinking about the private life 
of the actors when the play 
ceases to grip us.” 

In response to a request.for 
“background information” 
from an American minister in 

_ 1948, the British author of The 
Screwtape Letters; Mere Christian- 
ity; A Space Trilogy, and The 
Chronicles of Narnia, wrote back, 

ina rare burst of pique, ‘Ought you, 
as a Pastor, to encourage the public 
demand for quite irrelevant facts 
about authors? . . . I can’t abide the 
idea that a man’s books shd. be ‘set 
in their biographical context’ and if 


I had some rare information about 
the private life of Shakespeare of 
Dante I’d throw it in the fire, tell no 
one, and re-read their works.” In the 
same letter he declared, ”. .. the only 
thing of any importance (if that is) 
about me is what I have to say.” 

But since, at 17, he was the first 
one to suggest publishing his letters 
and since in those letters he gives us 
glimpses of his private life, he might 
not mind our extracting from them 
what he had to say about himself. 

Now edited and annotated, The 
Collected Letters of C. S. Lewis 
(HarperSanFrancisco, 2004, 2004, 
2007) show the progression of the 
man intellectually, professionally, 
and spiritually. The three volumes, 
totaling 3,600 pages, consist of 
Family Letters 1905-1931; Books, 
Broadcasts, and the War 1931-1949; 
and Narnia, Cambridge, and Joy 1950- 
1963. 

To children, Jack described him- 
self at55 as “tall... double-chinned, 
black-haired, have a deep voice, and 
wear glasses for reading,” “I look 
awful. Imagine a marsh-wiggle gone 
fat and red in the face. And deaf and 
bald. I talk far too loud.” He excused 
himself from his goddaughter 
Sarah’s confirmation with “I am 


afraid you might have found me very 
shy and dull.” He called himself and 
brother Warnie “two crusted old 
batchelors,” “old square-rigged 
type(s),” “quiet ruminants.” 

He couldn’t drive, couldn’t type: 
“I’m no good at any sort of machine.” 
An abnormality in his thumbs made 
him “clumsy,” “unhandy and 
messy.” He couldn’t tie knots. When 
“putting up a parcel . . . (i)t always 
looks like a bundle of old clothes... 
and my fingers are covered with seal- 
ing wax.” “Why did I become a 
writer? Chiefly, I think, because my 
clumsiness of fingers prevented me 
from making things in any other 
way.” 

To the Milton Society of America 
in 1954, he described himself more 
seriously. His books may appear “a 
very mixed bag” but they have “a 
guiding thread”: “The imaginative 
man in me is older, more continu- 
ously operative, and in that sense 
more basic than either the religious 
writer or the critic. It was he who 
made me first attempt (with little suc- 
cess) to be a poet. It was he who, in 
response to the poetry of others, 
made me a critic... It was he who, 
after my conversion led me to em- 
body my religious belief in symboli- 


cal or mythopoeic forms, ranging 
from Screwtape to a kind of 
theologised science-fiction. And it 
was, of course, he who has brought 
me, in the last few years to write the 
series of Narnian stories for children 
. . . because the fairy-tale was the 
genre best fitted for what I wanted to 
say.” 

His earliest loves lasted his 
whole life. His first extant letter writ- 
ten when he was nearly eight years 
old begins: “My dear Warnie[,] Peter 
[Jack’s canary] has had two un-for- 
tunate aventures since I last wrote, 
however they came out all right in 
the end . ..” He goes on to describe 
other animal “aventures,” fun with 
fireworks and apples at Halloween, 
studies in French and Latin: “Tomor- 
row I decline that old ‘Bonus,’ 
‘Bona,’ ‘Bonum’ thing...” 

Observations about animals, 
seasons, scholarship—these themes 
echo throughout his letters for the 
next 57 years. As Jack wrote of his 
friend Arthur Greeves’s letters, his 
own are “full of enthusiasm about 
books and music and scenery” as 
well as “walking tours,” seasons, 
“bathing,” animals, and writing— 
marvelous, lengthy descriptions 
from which deciding which gems 
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to offer in a review like this one is 
hopelessly (and frustratingly) limit- 
ing. 

Volume 1 closes with Jack em- 
bracing a new love, Jesus Christ, 
which will permeate everything he 
writes from then on. Each new radio 
broadcast or publication brings him 
increased numbers of invitations to 
write and speak (many from 
America), almost all of which he 
turns down as redundant. There are 
book galleys to edit, personal re- 
quests for advice, unsolicited poems 
and stories to critique, and “a great 
number of theological letters. . . 
which can’t be neglected because 
they are answers to people in great 
need of help & often in great misery.” 

Many of these letters are too care- 
fully reasoned for a mere extract to 
do them justice. 

By the end of Volume 2, letter- 
writing consumes more and more of 
his time, giving him less time for the 
things he loves to do: the conversa- 
tions with peers, the walking tours, 
the trips back to Ireland. He is in- 
creasingly becoming the “crusted 
old batchelor.” His peeves are be- 
coming more evident: correspon- 
dence; cities; TV; newspapers; mod- 
ern novels, poetry, and theology; 
movies; Americans. 

Two new loves revived Lewis 
in the last 13 years of his life (Volume 
3). He accepted the invitation from 
Magdalene College of Cambridge 
University to assume the Chair of 
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Medieval and Renaissance English, 
a position created for him (although, 
ironically, he did not believe in the 
Renaissance), and he married Joy 
Davidman Gresham. 


Joy Gresham came into his life 


and his letters in December 1952. She 
went from being “a guest, asked for 
one week but staying for three, who 
talks from morning till night,” to “a 
visitor... very nice but one can’t feel 
quite free,” to “a lady from New 
York,” to “our queer Jewish, ex-Com- 
munist, American convert .. .at any 
rate, nota Bore.” 

During that time his attitude to- 
ward America softened, probably 
without his realizing it. But he still 
didn’t realize he was falling in love 
with an American. On August 1, 
1953, Jack wrote Mary Willis 
Shelburne, “I do most heartily agree 
that it is just as well to be past the 
age when one expects or desires to 
attract the other sex.” Three years 
later she was the second correspon- 
dent to whom he confided (with no 
intervening mention of Joy, love, 
courtship, or marriage in his re- 
sponses to her frequent letters), “I 
may soon be, in rapid succession, a 
bridegroom and a widower.” But, 
there was a reprieve in that timeline. 

Joy had a remission, and during 
that period Lewis wrote to Dorothy 
Sayers, “We soon learn to love what 
we know we must lose... My heart 
is breaking and I was never so happy 
before” and a week later, “The house 


ripples with laughter and esoteric 
jokes ...O God, if there were no such 
thing as the Future!” Of their “be- 
lated honeymoon” to Ireland in July 
1958 (it was his first flight: “after one 
initial moment of terror, enchant- 
ing”), Jack wrote, “We visited Louth, 
Down, and Donegal, and returned 
drunk with blue mountains, yellow 
beaches, dark fuchsia, breaking 
waves, braying donkeys, peat-smell, 
and the heather just then beginning 
to bloom.” 

After her death in July 1960, he 
called her “my dear Joy” and “the 
great love of my life.” 

His nearly 60 years of letters 
show that people became more im- 
portant to Lewis as he matured. At 
16, he wrote Arthur, “I find that the 
people whose society I prefer to my 
own are very few and far between.” 
At 33, he wrote, “(T)here is hardly a 
year in which I do not make some 
real friend. I am glad to find that 
people become more and more one 
of the sources of pleasure as I grow 
older.” By the age of 37 he could 
write, “(F)riendship is the greatest of 
worldly goods. Certainly to me it is 
the’chief happiness of life. If I had to 
give a piece of advice toa young man 
about a place to live, I think I shd. 
say, ‘sacrifice almost everything to 
live where you can be near your 
friends.” 

Of his friend J. R. R. Tolkien, 
whom he called Tollers, “I don’t 
think Tolkien influenced me, and I 


am certain I didn’t influence him. 
That is, didn’t influence what he 
wrote. My continual encouragement, 
carried to the point of nagging, in- 
fluenced him v. much to write at all 
with that gravity and at that length. 
In other words I acted as a midwife 
not as a father.” 

With maturity also came humil- 
ity. In his 30s Jack looked back with 
“humiliation” at the letters he had 
written Arthur, recognizing in them 
“egotism” and “affectation”: “I seem 
to be posturing and showing off in 
every letter.” During the period of his 
transition to Christianity, he wrote 
Arthur that pride was his “besetting 
sin.” “I have found out ludicrous 
and terrible things about my own 
character. . .” 

By 1940, he had apparently 
learned that lesson well. Buried ina 
letter to Arthur, he mentioned what 
would become one of his finest and 
best-known works, “I have pub- 
lished another book, only a little 
thing called The Problem of Pain.” 
When his godson wrote to congratu- 
late him for being conferred with a 
doctorate, Jack deflected the praise, 
“The most interesting thing about 
that was the place I went to be made 
a Doctor—Saint Andrews. It is a 
most lovely little town with the sea 
breaking just under the windows of 
some of the colleges. There is a ru- 
ined castle and a ruined cathedral 
and miles and miles of sand... .” 

In later years, he would thank 


Books 


his fans with remarks like “There is 
a great element of chance in fame” 
or, in telling a child about his new- 
est Narnian story, The Silver Chair, 
add, “Don’t look forward to it too 
much or you are sure to be disap- 
pointed.” To Walter Hooper, who 
would become editor of his Letters, 
“Tam glad if I have been the instru- 
ment of Our Lord’s help to you: in 
His hands almost any instrument 
willdo...” 

Jack corresponded for years with 
a woman who was filled with anxi- 
eties and complaints. Finally, 
weighed down with his own medi- 
cal problems which would take his 
life five months later, he wrote a re- 
assurance to her fear of death, “Don’t 
you think Our Lord says to you 
‘Peace, child, peace. Relax. Let go. 
Underneath are the everlasting arms. 
Let go, I will catch you. Do you trust 
me so little?’” His letter must have 
been life-transforming, since eight 
days later he was able to write, “Iam 
overjoyed at the blessed change in 
your attitude to death . . . now that 
you know you are forgiven...” 

He, too, had had a similar expe- 
rience with God’s forgiveness, believ- 
ing in it for years before he felt it: 
“Then, one blessed day, it suddenly 
became real to me and made what I 
had previously called ‘belief’ look 
absolutely unreal. It is a wonderful 
thing . . . This real belief in the truths 
of our religion is a great gift from 
God.” 


In August 1963, Jack had a heart 
attack and was thought to be dying 
but (according to his brother) he re- 
gained consciousness “and asked 
for his tea.” Home again, he wrote a 
friend, “It seems almost a pity, hav- 
ing reached the gate so easily, not to 
be allowed through—” Three 
months later, on November 22, he 
was “allowed through.” His last let- 
ter, written the day before, was toa 
child: “. ..Thank you for telling me 
that you like my books, a thing an 
author is always pleased to hear. It 
is a funny thing that all the children 
who have written to me see at once 
who Aslan is, and grown ups never 
do!” 

“The good things even of this 
world are far too good ever to be 
reached by imagination. Even the 
common orange, you know: no one 
cd. have imagined it before he tasted 
it. How much less Heaven” (C. S. 
Lewis, 55, August 7, 1956). 

What a zest for this life he had 
and what an eagerness for the next! 
After reading almost all his books 
plus nine-and-a-half pounds of his 
personal correspondence, I’m sure 
when we do meet, Ill feel right at 
home with Jack—and Joy. We’ll 
have eternity to discuss Substance; 
the chaff will blow away. And we'll 
all be awed by Jesus. @ 


Jessica Shaver Renshaw is author of 
Compelling Interest and New Every Morn- 
Ing. 
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Continued from page 7 

vey nourishment and sharing 
in a given culture. I cannot 
believe that God wants believ- 
ers who do not ordinarily 
grow grapes and wheat to 
have to import foreign food- 
stuffs to celebrate Commun- 
ion. Meanwhile, just because 
grapes and wheat are com- 
mon in America does not 
mean they are always the best 
foodstuffs to convey the sense 
of nourishment and sharing 
that is at the heart of the Lord's 
Table. 

There are theological ques- 
tions here about how closely 
the forms of the Lord's Table 
should be to a Jewish Pass- 
over Seder. (Every church that 
uses Concord grape juice is us- 
ing a variety of grape not even 
developed until 1849, and 
that from a different species 
than the wine grape of the 
ancient Mediterranean.) 

I have participated in 
Asian American worship settings 
where the Lord's Table was laden 
with food like steamed buns, sticky- 
rice rolls (a staple in many parts of 
Southeast Asia), or mochi balls 
(Japanese pounded rice); and with 
drink like various tropical fruit 
juices, soymilk, or of course tea. At 
one such setting the presider ex- 
plained, "We usually use grape juice 
because of its color; it's dark, like 
blood. But today we are using tea, 
which is warm, like blood." It was a 
beautiful, Christ-centered, and cul- 
turally contextualized moment. Such 
explorations, however, are very rare 
and unusual, and are still met with 
considerable hesitation and skepti- 
cism. 

The forms for serving the Lord's 
Table are another opportunity for 
contextualization. At a recent wor- 
ship service at a Southeast Asian 
American conference in the Bay Area 
we placed the table low on a bam- 
boo mat, a setting one might com- 
monly find in the immigrant Ameri- 
can homes of many of the partici- 
pants. In approaching the Lord's 
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Table we took off our shoes to step 
onto the mat and we partook kneel- 
ing and sitting, again reflecting an 
appropriate common cultural prac- 
tice. One of the participants re- 
marked, "It felt so much more holy 
than usual, like you were really on 
holy ground." Indeed, the Biblical 
sense of holy as "set apart” is aptly 
expressed in the more-Eastern sense 
of a high boundary between "inside" 
and "outside," reflected in the com- 
mon practice of removing street 
shoes when going into a home. 

There are also visual arts for wor- 
ship: banners, tapestries, furnish- 
ings, paintings, and sculptures that 
can express our particular cultures. 
Ways of gathering and seating. Uses 
of sound and silence. Ways of pray- 
ing that “work” for characteristically 
reserved, deferential cultures. Ways 
to incorporate Asian holidays like 
Lunar New Year. Fully Christian 
rituals and sensibilities for honoring 
ancestors. The needs, and opportu- 
nities, go on and on. 

In John’s vision of the New 
Jerusalem, he says, “The nations will 


walk by its light, and the kings 
of the earth will bring their 
splendor into it. ... The glory 
and honor of the nations will 
be brought into it” (Revelation 
21:24, 26). “Nations” is ethne, 
perhaps better translated 
“peoples.” And what would 
the glory and honor of the 
peoples be but their lives, cul- 
tures, music, art, stories, lan- 
guages, leaders, and maybe 
even their food, enjoyed there 
together at the Wedding Ban- 
quet of the Lamb? 

May God give us all the 
grace to cultivate forms of wor- 
ship and ways of loving and 
worshiping him with all we 
are, so that we can honor our 
Lord as much as possible 
when weare finally gathered 
with believers from all other 
times and places—including 
a place called “Asian 
America.” 


Russell Yee is adjunct professor of worship 
and pastoral ministry at Fuller Theological 
Seminary in Northern California. 


An earlier version of this article ap- 
peared in Chinese Around the World, #185 
[June 2004], Chinese Coordination Cen- 
tre of World Evangelism, Hong Kong, 
pp. 85-90, which I have obtained per- 
mission to revise & reprint. 


Footnotes 

1. For instance, the students in the 
University of California, Berkeley chap- 
ter of InterVarsity Christian Fellowship 
are overwhelmingly Asian American. 

2. I will use this term to mean both 
the English-speaking congregations in 
bilingual churches, as well as the all-En- 
glish speaking churches with mostly 
American-born Asian Americans. 

3. The category of "Asian Ameri- 
can as collective identity dates back only 
to the 1960s and the political organizing 
work of Yuji Ichioka at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

4.Downers Grove, 
InterVarsity Press, 1998. 

5. The Christian Faith in the Doctri- 
nal Documents of the Catholic Church, ed. 
J. Neuner, SJ and J. Dupuis, SJ, eds. N.Y.: 
Alba House, 1982, pp. 311-12. 
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may be described as an experi- 
ence of enlivening, holy har- 
mony, acceptance, or peace.'” 

Desolation is the opposite 
of consolation. Ignatius de- 
scribes it as: 


... darkness of soul, turmoil of 

spirit, inclination to what is low 

and earthly, restlessness rising 

from many disturbances and 

temptations which lead to mistrust 
of salvation and to the expelling of 
hope and charity; and thus the soul 
feels itself becoming sad, tepid, and 
apathetic, and almost despairing of 
the clemency of God himself, its 

Creator." 

Desolation may also manifest it- 
self through feelings of confusion, 
compulsion, self-hatred, shame, 
alienation, anxiety, boredom, self-in- 
dulgence, rebellion, deadness, dull- 
ness, blame, self-pity, emptiness, 
etc? 

The discovery that compelled 
Ignatius first in his recovery and that 
continued with him throughout his 
journeys is that God moves through 
our emotions as well as through our 
reason. Ignatius believed that, in re- 
flecting on these deeper movements 
of consolation and desolation, we are 
able to discern more fully where the 
Spirit of God is at work in our hearts. 

The question of where in life 
we are experiencing consolation or 
desolation is one that is easily 
drowned out by our modern pace, 
our deep orientation toward accom- 
plishment, and our hesitancy to ac- 
cept our emotions as gift. Ignatius’ 
call to attend to the movements of 
consolation and desolation may 
bring up very necessary questions in 
helping us to slow down, look back, 
and attend to where God is at work 
in our midst, to see what God is en- 
couraging us to move toward or 
away from. 

In Sleeping with Bread, Dennis, 
Sheila, and Matthew [inn have 
taken Ignatian principles and found 
ways to enact them in daily life. Al- 
though Ignatius’ spiritual exercises 
were most often done ina secluded 
30-day period, he envisioned that the 


ways of relating to God learned in 
that time would help participants to 
return to their active lives in the spirit 
of ongoing contemplation. 

What the Linns call the Examen 
is not exactly the Examination of 
Conscience as Ignatius defined it, but 
a combination of the kind of review 
that Ignatius suggested. The Linns 
use the questions—“For what mo- 
ment am I most grateful today? For 
what am I least grateful? When did 
I give and receive the most love to- 
day? and the least? When did I feel 
most alive today?”—and others in 
order to get at the idea of consola- 
tion and desolation. 

They see these questions as help- 
ing us attune to how God speaks 
through both joy and sorrow in our 
lives. They describe consolation as 
“whatever helps us to connect with 
ourselves, others, and God” and 
desolation as whatever disconnects 
us.”” Their process of Examen in- 
cludes a time of prayer in which we 
ask God to reveal these things to our 
heart, silently listening as we review 
our day, and ending with thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer out of what we dis- 
cover. Preferably, this process is 
shared with others and can be a re- 
view of a day, a year, a conversation, 
or any experience that may be sig- 
nificant.*1 The three authors note 
that although the Examen began as 
a reflective process which they prac- 
ticed only in the evenings, it has be- 
come an ongoing way of contemplat- 
ing how God is at work in their 
present moments. 

David Lonsdale sees this as pay- 
ing attention at the end of each exer- 
cise to the moments of consolation 
and desolation that were felt during 


the prayer. This practice of 
“reflecting on what happens 
during prayer can be a power- 
ful practical help towards a 
greater integration of prayer 
and life.”” 

I myself have experienced 
times when the Examen 
worked its way into my daily 
conscience. In my most suc- 
cessful attempt, I practiced it 
in a group. Every Friday 
evening for several months, 

my husband and I would have din- 
ner with our friend Kristen. After a 
leisurely dinner, we would take a few 
minutes to quiet ourselves and to 
think back over the week, asking 
what in the week had given us life 
and what had taken life away (or as 
Kristen preferred to say, what had 
given us death). 

Doing this week after week, we 
began to see patterns emerge. I had 
recently begun to learn how to throw 
pottery. I did this ona kind of whim, 
for the sake of doing something with 
my hands during a time when! was 
immersed in reading books and writ- 
ing papers. Week after week, as I sat 
in silence, I realized that my few 
hours with clay were some of the 
most delightful moments in my 
week. I began to recognize that this 
was something I shouldn’t let go of. 

Maybe I would never be an 
amazing potter, but there was some- 
thing there that my soul needed. 
Somehow I was finding God and 
myself in a lump of clay in a way 
that I was unable to find him in my 
books and in my words. Who knew? 
It took stopping, listening, looking 
back, to see the sparks of light that I 
had been missing along the way. 

To quote again from Wolff, “Just 
as Sailors look at the stars to keep on 
course when sailing, we use exami- 
nation to keep on the course we want 
to follow... .” Sometimes in the 
midst of the sea of life, it’shard even 
to know what course we want to take. 
The Examen doesn’t necessarily give 
us the whole map, but it gives us a 
sense of which direction we should 
continue in and which direction we 
might need to turn away from. 
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Barry William remarks that “One 
of the hallmarks of Ignatian spiritu- 
ality is the belief that God can be 
found in all things. Ignatius believed 
that we encounter God at every mo- 
ment of our existence.”” 

The spiritual exercises as well as 
modern incarnations of the practice 
of the Examen are helpful tools in 
teaching us to pay attention to the 
subtle movements of God in our or- 
dinary lives. Whether as a spiritual 
director, a contemplative friend, or 
an ordinary human being, living life 
alongside others, these practices of 
attuning our hearts to God’s pres- 
ence all around us can be invaluable. 

We affirm that our whole life is 
lived in the presence of God’s deep 
care for us. Both joys and sorrows 
are valid experiences through 
which God might reveal to us more 
of who we are created to be. Mf 


Amber Robbins-Ghormley, a recent 
graduate of Regent College, works as 
a nurse in Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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A Beginner’s Course 


How we suffered 


for not hearing the voice 


How we bruised 


our feet on useless journeys 


How we spun, 


shaking the world for meaning 


How we forgot 


the touch of Christ’s hand 


How we roamed, 
Looking east, west 


How we grabbed 


what we would not see was empty 


How we judged 


those who were forgiven 


How we cried 


In the joy of opening 


How we laughed 


As we stepped on new paths 


As we saw the dust rise 


As the road became a light beam 


—Andrew Grossman 
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Meditation 


God's Love for the World 


Emilie Griffin 


Our conviction that Jesus is alive and will accompany us on our journeys is more thana metaphor. A 
fundamental step, therefore, has to be taken in the conceptual realm, in spite of our sometimes impov- 
erished religious imagination. We need to envision a God whose love is present to us in business 
meetings, in late-night sessions for preparing presentations and reports, in strategy discussions, at 
trade-shows, at conventions, before Congressional committees, in court. 

God is not a God only of retreat houses and church suppers. God is not a God only of weekends 
and leisure. Our Lord will walk with us, alongside us, in the most difficult and demanding challenges 
of our lives. Or to borrow an idea from C. S. Lewis, “The cross comes before the crown, and tomorrow 
is a Monday morning.” 

We need a further text in order to appreciate the reality that God’s love shapes everything. “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only son, so that everyone who believes in him may not perish 
but may have eternal life” (John 3:16). 

Where Christ's love is present to us, virtue will flower. How does virtuous living come about? It 
originates in the seed-bed of the soul, when we come to know how deeply we are loved. It develops 
when we are willing to open ourselves to the life of the Spirit, not only through “random acts of 
kindness” (those are wonderful, of course) but by a deep giving of ourselves at the heart level. 

Spiritual formation begins and continues with a pledging of our hearts and allegiances to a 
Lord who is sovereign over our work, our lives, our dreams. It is not that we only do “random acts of 
kindness” but that we are willing to be changed, through and through. Openness to transformation, 


an on-going conversion of heart, is what we need to experience daily in our spiritual life. 


—adapted from “Confessions of a Virtue-Seeking Professional” (published in Radix 29:2) 
. bid 
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Reflections on a Meaning-filled Life 


Bob Buford 


My friend Peb Jackson probably knows more influential Christians in business, politics, and 
entertainment than almost anyone I know. He is one of the great networkers of all time. I once 
asked him why more successful people can’t seem to break their addiction to success and go on 
to the next season of their lives, to what I call significance. He thought for a minute and then 
answered, “They can’t measure significance. They are so used to measuring their lives in terms 
of money, with the lines going upward and to the right. They just can’t stand to see the line going 


downward even if they are very rich.” 


Michael Chambers 


How Do You Measure Signifi- 
cance? 

Life for most of us is built on a 

-constellation of habits, and for suc- 
cessful people the need for measur- 
able results is a deeply ingrained 
habit. Writer and analyst George 
Gilder made this observation: 

“Men lust, but they know not 
what for. They fight and compete, but 
they forget the prize; they spread 
seed, but spurn the seasons of 
growth; they chase power and glory, 
but miss the meaning of life.” 

Hmmm. Missing the meaning of 
life. That’s important. But how does 
one measure the meaning of life? My 
friend Jim Collins spent three years 
thinking about this question. When 
we had dinner last October, he told 
me that business-oriented people 
confuse money with mission. The 
good becomes the enemy of the great. 
Here’s the way Collins put it in Good 
to Great and the Social Sectors: A Mono- 
graph to Accompany Good to Great, 
which he handed me that night. 

“The confusion between inputs 
and outputs stems from one of the 
primary differences between busi- 
ness and the social sectors. In busi- 
ness, money is both an input (a re- 
source for achieving greatness) and 
an output (a measure of greatness). 
In the social sectors, money is only 
an input, and not a measure of great- 
ness. 

“A great organization is one that 
delivers superior performance and 
makes a distinctive impact over a 
long period of time. For a business, 
financial returns are a perfectly le- 
gitimate measure of performance. 
For a social sector organization, 
however, performance must be as- 
sessed relative to mission, not only 
to financial returns. In the social sec- 
tors, the critical question is not ‘How 
much money do we make per dollar 
of invested capital?’ but ‘How effec- 
tively do we deliver on our mission 
and make a distinctive impact, rela- 
tive to our resources?” 

As [have thought about my own 
life, in retrospect I can see pretty 
clearly what happened: In the sea- 
son I call Halftime, mission became, 


The mission is in the mosaic, and the mosaic is made 


up of the fragmentary encounters of your life. It takes 


some thought, but the pattern is right there, waiting 


to be discovered. 


for me, more important than money. 
It didn’t happen overnight, but it 
happened. I knew there was some- 
thing more and I began to look for it. 
The more I focused on mission, the 
more it drew me forward. 

Peter Drucker, the manager guru 
of all time, whom I met with two to 
four times a year in those Halftime 
years, always drew me back to a 
single question: “Yes, but to what 
end?” He taught me over and over 
that “mission comes first,” then 
comes measurement. For a business, 
Peter always told me, “Profit is a re- 
quirement, not the objective of a busi- 
ness.” Think about it. 

Bob Klitgaard, the president of 
Claremont Graduate University, 
where Drucker taught and where The 
Drucker Institute resides, wrote this 
as part of a tribute to Peter: 

“On my desk, I keep the last two 
pages of a 12-page letter Peter 
Drucker wrote to Bob Buford some 
15 years ago. The letter’s first 10 
pages gave advice related to the in- 
stitution Bob was initiating. Its last 
two pages contained advice about 
Bob’s role as leader. Peter wrote 
about Bob’s being ‘the maker of 
policy and the designer.’ He also 
mentioned quality control. ‘But as I 
tried to stress, your first role—or per- 
haps one of the two first ones—is the 
personal one. It is the relationship 
with people, the development of 
mutual confidence, the identification 
of people, the creation of a commu- 
nity. This is something only you can 
do. It is not something that can be 
measured or can be easily defined. 
But it is not only a key function. It is 
one that only you can perform.’” 


Order and the Book of Days 

The difficulty of measuring sig- 
nificance keeps many people frozen 
in one stage of their life. Peter 
Drucker’s advice clarified my own 
mission and pretty much set the 
DNA for the 15 years since—and for 
my life’s work. He was right: build- 
ing relationships with people is the 
most important thing I do. But is there 
any way to measure or evaluate what 
has now become my priority? 

As addicted as I always have 
been to measuring both performance 
and contribution, I struggled for 
years to find a way to add it all up, 
especially as I became less and less 
active in running up the score in busi- 
ness (performance or achievement) 
and more and more involved in what 
I mean when I say, “The fruit of my 
work grows on other people’s trees” 
(contribution). 

In the second stage of my life, it’s 
all about relationships. All that will 
remain when I’m gone will be those 
parts of me that I have invested in 
the lives of others. But how do I make 
that concrete enough to satisfy my 
compulsive need to measure results? 
What's the human side of my enter- 
prise in this second stage of my life 
(which I call Life II)? 

I think I have found a way. I call 
it my Book of Days. If | were to make a 
picture of my life of relationships, it 
would be a mosaic. A mosaic con- 
sists of fragments, little bits and 
pieces. Individually, they seem like 
random sizes and colors, but as- 
sembled as they are, for example, as 
in the ceiling of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
they make a coherent picture. You 
have to step back a bit to see the pat- 
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God sends his love and his faithful- 
ness. 

I am in the midst of lions: I lie 
among ravenous beasts—men 
whose teeth are spears and arrows, 
whose tongues are sharp swords. 
Be exalted, O God, above the heav- 
ens; let your glory be over all the 
earth. 


Prayer as a State of Being 


Recently I’ve been thinking 
about prayer, which is a big part of 
my life. Let me begin with a. par- 
able by Leo Tolstoy that for me gets 
to the heart of it. It’s from Henri 
Nouwen’s book titled Spiritual Di- 
rection. 


are three of us and there are three of 
you, have mercy on us!’” The bishop, 
awestruck by their sanctity and sim- 
plicity, said, “Go back to your land 
and be at peace.” 

Nouwen follows this parable by 
saying, “There’s a difference between 
learning prayers and prayerfulness.” 

For me, prayer is not separate 
from daily life. It’s a way of being. It’s 
like being with Linda for a weekend 
at the farm. We’re there with one an- 
other. We talk over lunch and dinner, 
but it doesn’t particularly matter 
what we say. It’s more about who we 
are. It’s about being, together. Sharing 
lives, with someone you love and 
trust. 

Prayer is like that for me. It’s a 


Does God speak to you? When you “ring,” does he 


answer? How? Through the Word? Through intuition? 


Imagination—where you “just know”? Through 


people? Through circumstances? 


Three Monks on an Island 


Three Russian monks lived on 
a faraway island. Nobody ever went 
there, but one day their bishop de- 
cided to make a pastoral visit. When 
he arrived, he discovered that the 
monks didn’t even know the Lord’s 
Prayer. So he spent all his time and 
energy teaching them the “Our Fa- 
ther” and then left, satisfied with 
his pastoral work. But when his 
ship had left the island and was 
back in the open sea, he suddenly 
noticed the three hermits walking 
on the water—in fact, they were run- 
ning after the ship! When they 
reached it, they cried, “Dear Father, 
we have forgotten the prayer you 
taught us.” 

The bishop overwhelmed by 
what he was seeing and hearing, 
said, “But, dear brothers, how then 
do you pray?” They answered, 
“Well, we just say, ‘Dear God, there 
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state of being together with God. It’s 
not usually triggered by liturgy or 
special needs. It’s more like what the 
Bible instructs us to do: Pray without 
ceasing. 

I may pray the Lord’s Prayer, re- 
peat the words of the Doxology or of 
liturgical prayers occasionally in the 
day, often at night. There’s no such 
thing as a mental void. When I wake 
up from sleep, I have a tendency to 
role-play my coming day in imagina- 
tion, especially if I’m anxious about 
the day ahead: giving a speech, con- 
fronting something that’s not going 
especially well. Once I get that kind 
of thought going, it’s difficult to get 
back to sleep. So I fill the void with 
ritual prayer. 

If I’ve been with an especially 
stimulating, emotionally engaging 
group of people the day before, I find 
that they stay in my head at night. 
They’re there. If they have strong per- 
sonalities, they leave emotional im- 


pressions. I’m still doing business 
with them, saying things we didn’t 
say, finishing conversations we 
didn’t complete, wondering if 
there’s more to say or do. 

Knowing that there’s only so 
much room in my mental box, I may 
“sing” the Doxology silently. I say 
the 23rd Psalm or the Lord’s Prayer, 
often drifting back into sleep know- 
ing that I am loved by God, a love 
that fills the God-shaped void within 
me. 

Often when I pray, I use a frame- 
work that has come echoing down 
century after century. It’s easy to re- 
member using the acronym A.C.T.S., 
which stands for Adoration, Con- 
fession, Thanksgiving, Supplication. 

First, Adoration: Simply bringing 
God to mind, sometimes using a re- 
membered song, often a Psalm like 
this one: 


O Lord, You have searched me 
and known me. 

You know my sitting down and 
my rising up; 

You understand my thought afar 
off. 

You comprehend my path and my 
lying down, 

And are acquainted with all my 
ways. (Psalm 139) 


Next comes Confession: Usually 
for me that’s a matter of my own 
childish and natural self-absorption. 
Task and receive forgiveness. 

Thanksgiving is the largest part 
of my prayers these days. I often use 
a mechanism for gratitude that | 
learned from psychologist Larry 
Crabb in his book, Inside Out. 

I begin in gratitude for my inner 
life with Christ now, and for my eter- 
nal life to come when I’m done here. 
I move on to the relationships I’m 
grateful for. Then I recall projects I’ve 
had the privilege to work on with 
others. Last, I’m thankful for the ma- 
terial treasures that are a platform 
for my life and work. 

Finally, I get around to my wish 
list, Supplication, which is always the 
shortest part, often just the phrase, 
“Thy will be done on earth (and in 
my life) as it is in heaven.” 


Sometimes, particularly when 
I’m driving (eyes open) or walking 
alone for exercise, I use my hands as 
artifacts for prayer: holding a hand 
upward for praise; palm forward for 
confession, imagining that my palm 
rests on the chest of Christ on the 
cross, my sins passing on to him; 
palm up for thanksgiving, an atti- 
tude of receiving; and palm down for 
supplication, leaving my concerns in 
the lap of God. 

I always, always feel renewed 
and refreshed in the knowledge that 
although things seldom turn out as 
I’ve planned and imagined them, 
they always eventually do turn out. 
Is this me? Is it God intervening? Is it 
the interaction of my prayers with 
those of hundreds of other people 
who pray their own prayers? I don’t 
know and I don’t have to know. 

We live in mystery. Each of us ex- 
periences a reality that others can’t 
see. We mustn’t presume to know too 
much. 7 

I do know this. There isa God. 
He is not distant, but close at hand. 
He’s part of me, braided into who I 
am. I’m never alone. God loves me. 
I trust him. That’s about it. 


Some Questions to Consider 


How Do You Measure Signifi- 
cance? 

1. Can you in a phrase clearly 
state your mission in life? 

2. Who or what helped you 
clarify your mission in life: a writer, 
a motion picture, your parents, a 
mentor? 

3. What is the downside of not 
having a clear mission? 


Order and a Book of Days 

1. Could you make a Book of 
Days? Sure you could. All it takes is 
a blank book, scissors, a glue stick, 
five minutes a day, and the raw ma- 
terial of your life. 

2. What is the “mission in the 
mosaic” in your life: the good things 
and the hard things? What is the 
pattern? 

3. Looking at the pattern, what 
does it indicate that life probably has 
in store for you next? 


Disorder and the Book of Psalms 

1. If you were to write a psalm 
expressing your current state of 
mind, what would it say? 


2. What movie, song, poem, or 
quote would you pick to say “This is 
my situation now”? 

3. Look over your calendar of 
the past two weeks. Describe an 
unpredicted happening, something 
that was not according to plan. 


Prayer as a State of Being 

1. If you had only three words, 
how would you describe your rela- 
tionship with God? Is it personal, 
intimate, distant, trusting, suspi- 
cious? 

2. When do you feel closest to 
God? Is it a special time or place? Or 
any place? 

3. Does God speak to you? When 
you “ring,” does he answer? How? 
Through the Word? Through intu- 
ition? Imagination—where you “just 
know”? Through people? Through 
circumstances? 


Bob Buford is the author of Halftime: 
Changing Your Game Plan from Success to 
Significance; Finishing Well: What People 
Who “Really Live” Do Differently, and 
other books. He is the founder of Lead- 
ership Network (www.leadnet.org) and 
Halftime (www.Halftime.org). 
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An Interview with Richard Foster 


When Richard Foster's 
Celebration of Discipline was 
published 30 years ago, it had an 
enormous impact on evangelicals, 
many of whom had never 
encountered the concept of spiritual 
formation. The book also introduced 
us to many giants of the faith-- 
spiritual forebearers who left rich 
but often forgotten legacies. 

Foster is also the author of 
Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True 
Home and other books. He works 
with Dallas Willard and others 
with RENOVARE, a spiritual 


renewal movement. 
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Radix: It’s now been 30 years since your book Celebration of Discipline was 
first published by Harper & Row. It’s still being read. It has been enor- 
mously influential and was named one of the 10 most important books of 
the 20th century by Christianity Today. 


Richard Foster: I heard that, but I was in England at the time the notice came 
out. One of our staff called when I was in bed with a really bad cold and 
could barely talk. He said that Celebration of Discipline was on that list, and 
that I was the only living author. I said, “Barely.” 


Radix: What motivated you 30 years ago to write that book? 


Foster: Well, I’d been in Southern California pastoring a little Quaker church, 
which would have been ranked as a marginal failure on ecclesiastical 
scoreboards because I was ready to convert the world by tomorrow. In my 
first three months I gave the congregation everything I had learned, and it 
didn’t do them any good. I realized I needed to go deeper, to the old masters 
of the spiritual life, Augustine, Julian, Teresa, and so many more. So I began 
teaching that little group of people all the things that are now in Celebration, 
and we had some quite wonderful experiences. 

Later, when I’d moved to Oregon and was pastoring ina larger setting, 
where there was a staff and I had some space, I began to write. I felt that this 
was something that could be significant for the larger Christian world, and 
actually beyond. Carolynn, my wife, says that’s all I talked about for a 
whole year. We'd go out to dinner, and Id talk about fasting. 


Solitude is so critical as a spiritual discipline, to teach us to be in the presence of God. 


We value accomplishment more than we value holiness, for example. And so keeping 


things straight is our task today. 


Radix: Was that fun for her? 


Foster: She got tired of it. But I was 
able to write and that’s when J met 
Roy Carlisle. I had signed up for a 
little writers’ conference up in Port- 
land, Oregon, and I saw that a 
Harper & Row rep was going to be 
there. You know, fools rush in, and I 
had no idea that Harper didn’t pub- 
lish unpublished authors. But I met 
Roy Carlisle, Harper’s acquisitions 
person, and I gave hima 10-page out- 
line. So that was how we got started. 


Radix: And publishing history was 
made. Did the enormous success of 
the book surprise you? 


Foster: Yes, it surprised everybody. 
Well, should say, yes and no. [had 
a sense that this was significant, but 
I never said anything to anybody. I 
remember that at my first meeting 
with a marketing person he said, 
“Now, Richard, Harpers publishes 
many books; we cannot advertise 
them all.” That was his way of say- 
ing, “You’re on your own, buddy.” 

But they did do things. There was 
this sense from a publishing stand- 
point that the book might have a 
good, long life, but wouldn’t be a big 
seller. It was simply by word of 
mouth that it became best-selling. 

I remember that one fellow, a pas- 
tor in Seattle, bought boxes of the 
book and put them in his car. He was 
traveling with Marriage Encounter 
and he would hand the book out. He 
told his wife, “We're going to make 
this a best-seller.” A dear,dear guy, 
and he never said a word to me about 
it. 


Radix: When the book really took off, 
how did its success impact your life? 


Foster: Well, it certainly was a 
wonderful thing to see. By that 
time I was teaching at Friends Uni- 
versity in Wichita, Kansas, so [had 
an anchor in an academic setting. 
But the school had felt that the 
book was important and encour- 
aged me to keep writing and trav- 
eling. 

So the audience turned out to 
be much wider and broader and 
deeper than I'd expected. I used to 
lay out these speaking invitations 
and make decisions about them 
once a year, so I kept a couple of 
years ahead. I formed a little 
“clearness committee” to help me 
think that through. My wife 
Carolynn was part of that group. 


Radix: Dallas Willard has been a 
long-time companion of yours. 
How did you two meet? 


Foster: Well, Dallas and Jane were 
part of the congregation in that 
little church in Southern Califor- 
nia. In fact, Jane played the organ 
and Dallas led the singing; he has 
a good singing voice. In contem- 
porary parlance he would have 
been called the worship leader. 


Radix: The worship leader—oh, 
that’s interesting to picture. Was 
he teaching in Southern Califor- 
nia? 


Foster: Yes, at USC, where he still 
teaches. In that little church, when 
I taught, folks might come, but 
when Dallas taught, they brought 
their tape recorders. 


Radix: So you have been able to 
encourage each other over the 
years? 


Foster: Yes, indeed. We worked together 
quite intensively during those years. 
Then, after I moved away it wasn’t as 
intensive; but we've kept in close touch 
ever since. 


Radix:And you're both part of 
“RENOVARE.” 


Foster: That's right. I brought him on 
to RENOVARE when we first started, 
and he was preparing to leave the 
board of a very large university in or- 
der to do this. I said, “Dallas, we don’t 
have anything and that school has 
millions of dollars to work with.” His 
answer: “That’s OK, as long as we do 
the work of the ministry; I don’t want 
just to sit on a board. I want to do the 
work.” That framed a lot of our think- 
ing early on; whenever we work to- 
gether now, we usually try to sit and 
reflect on what we're doing. 

Dallas’s thinking has shaped us in 
a lot of ways, in good ways. I remem- 
ber his saying—now, this isn’t politi- 
cally correct anymore—but way back, 
we were talking about our special kind 
of mission. He said, “We need to be 
like Samson: we light the tails of the 
foxes and let ‘em go.” So ever since at 
RENOVARE we've joked about lighting 
a few tails. 


Radix: Well, as a metaphor it works. 
Tell us about the thinking behind 
RENOVARE. 


Foster: Well, one year, when our kids 
were just entering their teen years, 
Carolynn said, “I think you need to 
make a decision. Do you want to be 
better known and havea mess at home, 
or have a good situation at home and 
be less well known?” She and I knew 
that you can only be a parent one time 
around. I had to learn how to say “no,” 
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If you want to understand spiritual formation, the 20th or 21st century is the 


worst place to look. You have to go back to people like George Herbert's country 


parson, one who's full of wisdom for how you work with the cure of souls. 


because saying “yes” was easy for 
me, but saying “no” was more diffi- 
cult. 

That’s where that little book by 
Thomas Kelly, A Testament of Devo- 
tion, helped me so much. He had a 
section called “On the Ability to Say 
Yes and No” out of what he called 
the Divine Center. 

You learn those things as you go 
along; you learn that you’re not the 
CEO of the universe and that the 
world does go on if you turn some- 
thing down. You just do what you 
need to do. But I had to learn a kind 
of rhythm, and as time developed, I 
developed one. 

There was a period when I 
stopped all writing and all speak- 
ing. Because—in those days, al- 
though I didn’t have a language for 
it—the problem I saw was people 
“trying” rather than “training” in 
the spiritual life, and they were so 
scattered. They had a myopic vision 
rather than a synoptic whole vision. 
So I stopped all public speaking, all 
the traveling. I was still teaching at 
the university, so I had plenty to do, 
and | didn’t know if I’d ever write or 
speak again. 

That period lasted about a year. 
And out of it grew RENOVARE. Ev- 
erything we now talk about with 
RENOVARE really came to me dur- 
ing that time. 


Radix: It was your wilderness time. 


Foster: Yes, a “dark night of the 
soul” kind of thing in some ways, 
yet that period was very instructive 
for me. Part of it was learning to cru- 
cify that instinct many authors have 
to get out the next book. I just let go 
of that. 
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Radix: In Celebration of Discipline, you 
named 12 different disciplines. I’m 
wondering if any one of those disci- 
plines has been especially challeng- 
ing for you in your own life. 


Foster: Actually, it’s entirely possible 
to say all of them. But, certainly, soli- 
tude is something to learn. It’s hard 
for all of us, I suppose. Also, learn- 
ing the ways and the skills of 
guidance is a lifetime experience; 
for me, study always came much 
easier. 

Prayer is a journey we’re always 
on: I think of prayer as the most foun- 
dational of all the disciplines of en- 
gagement. 


Radix: Do you think that the chal- 
lenges to American Christians have 
changed in the past 30 years? 


Foster: Yes. We’re much more de- 
fined by productivity. That’s why 
solitude is so critical as a spiritual 
discipline, to teach us to be in the 
presence of God. We value accom- 
plishment more than we value holi- 
ness, for example. And so keeping 
things straight is our task today. 

In pastoral settings, when a 
church looks for a new pastor, the 
kinds of questions they ask are 
always interesting. Is their image 
of “what a pastoris” the old idea 
of the care of souls? If you’re look- 
ing for that, you'll stand against a 
lot of views of how pastoral work is 
done. 

For the average person in the pew 
it’s so easy to be sucked into 
“muchness” and “manyness”—as 
Thomas Kelly puts it: “Into an intol- 
erable scramble of panting feverish- 
ness.” 


And we need to strike out in a 
different direction, but it’s difficult 
because we lack models. It’s one of 
the reasons I try to direct people back 
to the old writers, who were incred- 
ible models of what a life with God 
can be. 

I’ve been writing about my time 
in the Wesley House in London, 
where I went to the little prayer room 
that was called the “Powerhouse of 
Methodism.” It had just a small 
kneeling bench and a Bible. I spent 
an entire day there. 

With all his weaknesses, Wesley 
was an incredible witness to a holy 
life. But it’s almost hard to say those 
words today: You know, “My goal 
is to learn to live a holy life.” People 
think of “holier-than-thou” and 
things like that. But those who were 
really holy never mentioned it much. 

Think of St. Francis, God’s jug- 
gler. Actually, I think Dallas Willard 
is that kind of person, but there aren’t 
many. I know a fellow who’s a 
painter. He paints houses, not pic- 
tures; and he says he paints and 
prays. He’s an example for me. But 
you really have to search, because 
usually that isn’t something we 
value. 

It’s part of the reason we have so 
many scandals, where leaders are 
dropping like flies because they 
don’t have that kind of substance in 
their lives: As Dallas says in one of 
his books, it isn’t just that we should 
admire leaders like Wesley, but we 
need to follow their lead, learn to live 
the way they lived. 

For a pastor to invest himself or 
herself in 50 people over a decade is 
worth it. That’s success in pastoral 
ministry. But many pastors in small 
settings have an inferiority complex, 


and that’s a tragedy. If you want to 
understand spiritual formation , the 
20th or 21st century is the worst 
place to look. You have to go back to 
people like George Herbert’s coun- 
try parson, one who’s full of wisdom 
for how you work with the cure of 
souls. A young man who was part 
of a large church staff came up to me 
and said that his title is “pastor of 
spiritual formation.” My response 
was, “And what do the other pas- 
tors do?” 


Radix: So spiritual formation has 
become a niche. If you were to write 
the book over again, is there any ad- 
ditional discipline you would add? 


Foster: Actually, I don’t think so. 
There are other disciplines—and I 
knew that at the time. But I was try- 
ing to give a sense of the most com- 
mon spiritual disciplines that are 
well recognized throughout church 
history until our own day. 

Additional disciplines are more 
for specific situations and specific 
individuals. But the ones in Celebra- 
tion I felt were for all people and for 
all times. So, no, I don’t think I would 
add any, although there’s no ex- 
haustive list of the spiritual disci- 
plines. 

Dallas—his book, The Spirit of 
Discipline—has a few different ones 
like “sacrifice” and “frugality,” and 
those are good. William Law’s A Se- 
rious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
mentions a lot of disciplines. 

Disciplines are usually freely cho- 
sen, but there are also imposed dis- 
ciplines. In the Old Testament, im- 
prisonment and slavery were im- 
posed on Joseph, and he used those 
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As the RENOVARE movement began to develop we felt that we really needed 


to anchor all of this deeply in Scripture. Otherwise, our efforts can sim- 


ply spin off into nice little thoughts about things. 


as disciplines for the formation of his 
mind. But my emphasis would still 
be with the ones I put in Celebration. 


Radix: In the work you do with 
RENOVARE, you describe six differ- 
ent Christian traditions: Contem- 
plative, Holiness, Charismatic, So- 
cial Justice, Evangelical, and 
Incarnational. 


Foster: Yes, at first we had five cat- 
egories and then we added 
Incarnational: the Sacramental Life. 
Wealways knew that there was this 
other area, but we didn’t have a lan- 
guage for it. I was concerned that we 
would have a tradition to embrace 
both high church and free church 
traditions. We finally came up with 
that term, The Incarnational Tradi- 
tion, or The Sacramental Life. That 
includes, for example, the Reformed 
emphasis on daily work as a sacra- 
mental aspect of religious life as well. 


Radix: Are there places, churches, 
denominations, movements, where 
you see some of these streams com- 
ing together in new or creative ways? 


Foster: Historically, the early 
Franciscan movement drew ona lot 
of these themes. The early Method- 
ists did also, but over time, move- 
ments tend to focus on one aspect, 
and that’s a loss to us. One reason I 
described those six streams was to 
attempt to recover them for the 
Church. It was my attempt to over- 
come a myopic vision. 

Even denominations that have 
had a historic blending of all of these 
streams gradually begin to empha- 
size one or two aspects. The Meth- 
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odists today, for example, depend- 
ing on which side of the Methodist 
divide you’re on, would emphasize 
either social justice or holiness. But 
holding those concerns together— 
we just don’t see it very much today. 

Some of the African-American de- 
nominations are better at it than the 
Anglos. One pastor in my area tells 
a story of coming to an American 
Baptist church and talking about 
Jesus. It was a church that focused 
on social justice, and for some rea- 
son they went ahead and hired her, 
assuming she would get over that. 
But she says, “You know, I’ve never 
gotten over it.” She still embraces the 
social justice tradition of her church 
but “I still talk about Jesus.” 


Radix: Did you grow up ina Quaker 
family? 


Foster: No, not actually. My parents 
were only mildly religious. But when 
we moved to Southern California 
there was a Friends church near 
where we lived, and a wonderful, 
loving group of people drew me in. 
It was in my teenage years that Icame 
under the influence of that commu- 
nity and became a Quaker. The pas- 
tor was the model of a pastor for me. 
It was a tough time because my 
parents were dying, and the church 
family really stepped in. In fact, be- 
cause I had given all my resources to 
try to help my mother with medical 
bills, [had no money when I finished 
high school. So this Friends Church 
undertook my support through col- 
lege and three years of seminary. 


Radix: That’s wonderful. I think that 
could happen only ina small church. 


Foster: Yes, I think so. 


Radix: A few years ago, you and 
Dallas Willard and some others 
came out with The RENOVARE Spiri- 
tual Formation Bible. How would you 
characterize it as different from other 
study Bibles? 


Foster: We were trying to see Scrip- 
ture through the lens of spiritual for- 
mation. The opening essay in that 
Bible is called “The With-God 
Life”—how is God with his people, 
and how are we with God? That be- 
came the unifying thread all through, 
from when God was working with 
individuals, like Noah, and so on. 
Then with families under Abraham, 
and then witha nation. How is God 
with Abraham and the nation in con- 
quest but also in exile? How is God 
with us in worship? That, of course, 
leads us to the Psalms. How is God 
with us in daily life? We have Prov- 
erbs, and the other wisdom litera- 
ture. 

Then, of course, the coming of the 
Messiah, the ultimate example of the 
“with-God” life in Jesus. Then the 
epistles, and the church. And Rev- 
elation, moving us on into eternity. 
So this “with-God” life principle is 
about the way God is with his 
people, not only through history but 
on into eternity. 

We were going through all the 
texts of Scripture thinking about 
spiritual formation, the formation of 
life, of character. 

For example, Paul's words to the 
Galatians, “I am in travail until 
Christ be formed in you.” That’s a 
key passage about the formation of 
the soul, of the life of the spirit, of the 


heart. Dallas’s book Renova- 
tion of the Heart is a key text in 
our thinking about this. 

As the RENOVARE move- 
ment began to develop we felt 
that we really needed to an- 
chor all of this deeply in 
Scripture. Otherwise, many 
times our efforts can simply 
spin off into nice little 
thoughts about things. We 
wanted it all anchored in 
Scripture, focused on the cure 
of souls. 

So it’s not a study Bible in 
the normal way that people 
think about study. It focuses 
on how Scripture is given for 
the formation of life: for re- 
proof and correction, and 
training in righteousness. 

In Paul’s words to Timo- 
thy, “Exercise yourself in god- 
liness.” That word has the 
Greek “gymnasium” in the 
background, so it’s the idea 
of being an athlete for God. 
That’s what we were trying to do 
with this study Bible. There were 
probably 50 people we worked with 
around the country, and a couple 
outside the country. Repeatedly 
they said to us, “You know, we 
have never been asked to do this. 
We've been asked to do academic 
things, but never about how this 
relates toa community, to the People 
of God, and to the formation of life.” 
They were really glad to give it their 
best shot.They were all so desirous 
and eager. ’ 

With a few of them, we had to 
go back to them two or three times 
because the critical, detached ap- 
proach is so deeply engrained in 
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academia. We had to keep saying, 
“Nilo, we can’t be detached in this. 
We're talking about life and the idea 
of a with-God life. How does that 
work?” 


Radix: It’s a wonderful idea. Are you 
working on anything now? 


Foster: Yes, I’m working right now 
with Gayle Beebe, the new president 
of Westmont College. We've taught a 
course for 10 years or so on the his- 
tory and practice of Christian spiri- 
tual formation. This book will be out 
in the spring of 2009. What we’re do- 
ing in Longing for God is developing it 
into seven paths of Christian devotion. 


In each of the paths, we’re 
utilizing historical person- 
ages to help us unpack the 
idea. 

For example, the first path 
is the right ordering of our 
love for God; in that we use 
Origen of Alexandria, Au- 
gustine of Hippo, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and Blaise Pascal. 
Gayle actually wanted to use 
12 examples for every chap- 
ter; I pushed him down to 
four. Then we do the spiri- 
tual life as journey, and there 
we're working with Evagrius 
Ponticus, George Herbert, 
John Bunyan, Thomas 
Merton. 

The recovery of the knowl- 
edge of God lost in the fall 
takes us to Thomas Aquinas, 
Martin Luther, John Calvin. 
The spiritual life as intimacy 
with Jesus uses Francis of 
Assisi, Bonaventure, Tho- 
mas a Kempis, Ignatius of 
Loyola. The right ordering of our ex- 
periences of God has Julian of Nor- 
wich, John Wesley—we'’re even in- 
cluding Friedrich Schleiermacher. 
The spiritual life as action and con- 
templation turns to Cassian, 
Benedict, and Gregory the Great 
(who is Gayle’s favorite), and then 
the spiritual life as divine ascent has 
Pseudo-Dionysius, the Cloud of Un- 
knowing, Teresa of Avila, and John 
of the Cross. r 

We're having a lot of fun with it, 
and I think it’s going to be signifi- 
cant. 


Radix: Great. We’ll look forward to 
it. 
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Leisurely Thoughts on Being Bored 


Anthony J. Petrotta 


“Tt is customary to complain of the 
bustle and strenuousness of our ep- 
och. But in truth the chief mark of 
our epoch is a profound laziness 
and fatigue; ... real laziness is the 
cause of the apparent bustle.” 

That is what writer G. K. 
Chesterton said about his epoch a 
century ago. Have we made progress 
since then, or simply become more 
busy—and more bored? 

Rock musician Bruce Spring- 
steen—The Boss—used to boast that 
we have 52 TV channels but la- 
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mented that there was nothing on. 
Of course, that was before digital 
cable and the Dish. Even basic cable, 
which almost nobody settles for 
these days, has more than 52 chan- 
nels. There is still nothing on. Are 
we bored—or too busy? 


Boredom suggests that we’re not - 


doing something. It implies that 
when I’m doing something, I’m not 
bored. Certainly our culture would 
rank among the highest in the his- 
tory of civilization for doing things. 
We no longer say, “If I had a little 


more time...” Rather, [hear a more 
emphatic “I don’t have time!” 

Our culture is not only busy, it 
has a deep fear of laziness or of what 
we used to call “sloth.” We don’t 
slow down even to eat or sleep. 
Phrases like “power lunches” or 
“power naps” roll off our lips with- 
out any sense of irony. We pile hour 
upon hour at work, and activity 
upon activity after work. We try to 
save time wherever we can. Why? If 
we save time today, can we spend it 
tomorrow? Are we afraid to sin 


against the Clock, the lord and taker 
of Time? 

Perhaps the error we make is to 
see all bustle as productive and all 
leisure as laziness. Bustle and bore- 
dom are rather typical life experi- 
ences and responses, and they come 
in a variety of shades and shapes. 
The Prophet Amos said to the 
women of Samaria: “You cows of 
Bashan, who are on Mount Samaria, 
Who oppress the poor; who crush 
the needy; Who say to their hus- 
bands, ‘Bring something to drink!’” 
(4:1). 

The image here may be one of 
women lounging around, too lazy to 
get up and get their own beverage. I 
see this as garden variety sloth. Yet I 
note, along with many who consid- 
ered the seven deadly sins, that those 
classic sins rarely travel alone. They 
like company, and what accompa- 
nies sloth is gluttony and perhaps 
even envy. 

Seeing someone else happy and 
getting their due is troublesome to 
some of us. We think something or 
other is rightly “ours” not “theirs” 
(note also that we might use the im- 
personal “theirs” rather than 
“yours”). Bring me drink, while the 
poor are parched with thirst. Note 
also that someone is bustling about 
to quench someone else’s thirst. 

David's encounter with the bath- 
ing Bathsheba displayed another 
kind of sloth: idleness of purpose. 
“In the Spring of the year, the time 
when kings go out to battle... David 
remained in Jerusalem” (2 Samuel 
11:1). Lust and eventually murder 
ensued from his lapse inaction. And 
what of Cain? Idleness of the mind 
seemed to trap him. When God fa- 
vored Abel’s sacrifice more than his, 
Cain’s countenance fell (Genesis 
4:5). 

Although God cautioned him 
about the direction of his thoughts: 
“Sin is lurking at the door... yet you 
can master it” (4:7), Cain did not 
heed the warning but Killed his 
brother. So, wrath and, then, mur- 
der accompanied that instance of 
sloth. Cain and David were tragi- 
cally active in their slothfulness. 


The classical designa- 
tion for boredom is 
acedia, a wonderful e 
word that we have lost... 
Acedia literarily means 
“not caring.” The 
drowsiness of boredom 


resides deeper than in 


inactivity. 


So we see that boredom is often 
accompanied by action. We can have 
“bustle” of the intellect as well as 
bustle of the body. We use big words 
that numb our mind, and we can talk 
like that for “hours with hardly a 
movement of the gray matter inside.” 
Small words are often powerful. 
Chesterton ended his paragraph 
(quoted earlier) by saying, “There is 
more metaphysical subtlety in the 
word ‘damn’ than in the word ‘de- 
generation.’” 


Writer Dorothy Sayers said that 
one of the favorite tricks of sloth is to 
“dissemble itself under the cover of 
a whiffling activity of body.” Glut- 
tony, lust, and the rest “hasten to pro- 
vide a cloak for Sloth.” Such cloaks 
are evident in the incidents cited ear- 
lier. Those actions were “disguises 
for the empty heart and empty 
brain” of boredom (Sayers). The 
swirling activity of heart and mind 
disengaged from body and soul by 
Cain, David, or those Samarian 
women cloud idleness of purpose, 
will, and imagination. 

The classical designation for 
boredom is acedia, a wonderful word 
that we have lost. My spell checker 
says “Huh?” and offers nothing in 
its place. Lazy spell checker! Acedia 
literarily means “not caring.” The 
drowsiness of boredom resides 
deeper than in inactivity. 

Inactivity may have its purposes 
as well, though. Humorist Garrison 
Keillor, writing in Time magazine, 
lauded laziness. He suggested we 
all try lounging around in pajamas 
writing limericks, which is a “use- 
less activity ... right up there with 
golf and fishing.” Keillor recently 
had heart surgery and had to spend 
weeks “doing nothing.” He recalls 
reminiscing about working in a po- 
tato field as a young boy. His boss, 
Mr. Marse, kept telling him that po- 
tato picking was a “boon to civiliza- 
tion” and that his life would lose 
purpose if he quit working. Now 
Garrison says, “You were wrong 
about that, Mr. Marse. It’s a lovely 
life, doing nothing.” The poet 
Donald Davie says, 


Sloth, why is it always 
Spoken of so ill? 
It does no harm... 


Garrison Keillor ended his es- 
say observing that indolence (an- 
other synonym for sloth) is “like all 
religious experiences, totally self-ef- 
facing.” When you are indolent, you 
efface the self that you have spent 
assembling with all the work and 
busy-ness of your life. A good point. 
Part of our slothfulness comes from 
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trying to be what parents, educators, 
advertisers, and other overly pro- 
ductive and intrusive people thrust 
on us everyday. 

Even my psychiatrist is a co-con- 
spirator, a mole in the conformity 
process. The more she tells me to be 
my “true” self, the more I try to be the 
self that she thinks I ought to be, 
based on the personality and prefer- 
ence tests I take. I feel some urgency 
to become this healthy, happy per- 
son, even on days when I’m sick— 
or just plain tired. Or bored. Maybe 
a little self-effacing will allow some- 
body else to emerge. 

I suspect that Garrison Keillor is 
really giving leisure faint praise 
(sloth is no longer a “deadly sin” but 
in our society is still considered an 
economic sin). Ina world devoid of 
“faith and miracle,” the state of our 
souls is not a concern, as novelist 
Thomas Pynchon reminds us in an 
essay on sloth. Likewise, poet 
Donald Davie goes on to say, 


... it [sloth] spares 
The inattentive world 
One more triumphant play 
Out of my one strong suit, 
Sardonic paradox: 
This age’s mask for love. 


That line brings us again to ace- 
dia. The opposite of boredom is not 
bustle, but leisure. Leisure is not la- 
ziness, but festivity: philosopher 
Josef Pieper said that leisure is 
celebratory; it enjoys the gifts of life 
that God bestows on Creation. Rest- 
lessness and boredom come from our 
inability to be leisurely: “only some- 
one who has lost the spiritual power 
to be at leisure can be bored.” 

Thomas Pynchon says we must 
reclaim the sense of the “Holy Ghost 
visibly at work” and reclaim time as 
“a story” so that a spiritual ground- 
ing can be felt again: “Sloth—defi- 
ant sorrow in the face of God’s good 
intentions... .” It is indeed a sor- 
rowful sin: According to Dorothy 
Sayers, “It is the sin which believes 
in nothing, cares for nothing, seeks 
to know nothing, interferes with 
nothing, enjoys nothing, loves noth- 
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Leisure is celebratory; 
it enjoys the gifts of 
life that God bestows 
on Creation. 
Restlessness and 
boredom come 

from our inability 


to be leisurely. 


ing, hates nothing, finds purpose in 
nothing, lives for nothing, and only 
remains alive because there is noth- 
ing it would die for.” 

Festivity,.a caring “gaze of the 
inner eye on the reality of Creation” 
(Pieper) is the opposite of toil and 
boredom. Acedia empties us of caritas 
(loving engagement). 

The prophet Micah said that we 
are to love “kindness” (in Hebrew, 
chesed, God’s engaged, imaginative 
covenant love).. Boredom is more 
painful than bodily harm, but since 
it is not physical pain, it is “bought 


at a discount price” (Pynchon) and 
is hardly noticeable in this world of 
bustle and noise. 

“Our world would be more si- 
lent if it were more strenuous,” 
Chesterton said. If we walked about 
more—had more leisure—our streets 
would not be cluttered with buses 
and cars. A cruise may not bring rest, 
but restlessness. There is time 
enough for bustle and boredom 
when we cease having a Sabbath. 

Can laziness, sloth, indolence, 
idleness, restlessness, and their 
close companion, boredom, be a ben- 
efit, as Keillor suggested, even a 
spiritual discipline? According to 
Pynchon, even Thomas Aquinas 
found a use for some of the “off- 
springs” of sloth: An uneasiness of 
the mind, if it “pertains to the imagi- 
native power,” can lead to curiosity. 
Curiosity can lead to discovery, a 
renewed interest in things. 

Professor of religious studies 
Michael Raposa, in Boredom and the 
Religious Imagination, has captured 
this duality: Boredom can lead to de- 
spair, but can also lead to equanim- 
ity. Boredom can be a result of sin, or 
it can result in revelation, as a “trial” 
that leads one to a balance of mind 
and body. 

Simply thinking about boredom 
has made me tired, and maybe that 
is the lesson. George Herbert, 17th 
century preacher and poet, wrote in 
“The Pulley” that God bestowed on 
Creation from a cup all the blessings, 
but withheld “rest.” In the final 
stanza, Herbert had God say of hu- 
mankind: 


Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining 
restlessness: 

Let him be rich and weary, that 
at least, 

‘If goodness lead him not, yet 

weariness 

May toss him to my breast.@ 


Anthony J. Petrotta is Rector of St. 
Francis Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, 
Oregon. He also teaches Old Testament 
at Fuller Northern California. 


Glass Beach 


Mendocino, California coast, January 1997 


Yesterday the gift-store clerk 

told us how far up the coast 

to drive: “Once it was the city dump,” 
she said. The surprise 

when we got there—not just 

the usual glints from a polished, 
occasional shard, but a whole beach 


of sea-glass. 


Today the entire shore glitters 

in the fresh light. Small, muscular ripples 
rearrange the glisten of particles, hiss to the sun 
here, look at this. Every wave, a quick, 
inquisitive hand, turns over a new handful of 
jewel pebbles for us—probing 

for the rare, winking eye of cobalt, 

the perfect lozenge of aqua, or bottle green, 
frosted by the rub of rock, translucent 

as the sea-water just now rinsing it again, 


and again. 


All the old discards : 
long gone—metals rusted away, paper, wood ! 
shredded to nothing. Only 

this shattered, sea-smoothed glass, 

solid enough to survive the breakers 


and turn to sapphires in our fingers. 


—Luci Shaw 


ee 
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Film 


The Western Landscape 


No Country for Old Men, There Will Be Blood, and 3:10 to Yuma 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Two movies nominated for Best Pic- 
ture this year, and a third that should 
have been, are revisionist Westerns 
whose plots depart tellingly from the 
classic genre. They convey the de- 
spair (and in one case, the hope) in 
the contemporary moral landscape. 


No Country for Old Men 

The Coen brothers scored a ma- 
jor hit this year, winning the Best 
Picture Oscar for No Country for Old 
Men. The movie begins where most 
Westerns end—the shoot-out. 
Llewelyn Moss (Josh Brolin) wakes 
up one morning and decides to go 
antelope hunting. As he roams the 
west Texas range, he stumbles ona 
grizzly scene. A showdown between 
warring drug dealers has left trucks 
and corpses strewn across the bar- 
ren land. As Moss carefully exam- 
ines the carnage, he discovers the 
drug money: two million dollars in 
a satchel clutched by a corpse (a 
warning sign that he chooses to ig- 
nore). If these dueling drug cartels 
managed to wipe out each other’s 
henchmen, what will they do to a 
lone outsider? 

But Moss is just dumb enough to 
think that he can outsmart them. He 
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does manage to elude them for a 
while, pursued by a cartel hit man 
(played by Javier Bardem as one of 
the meanest amoral bad guys in cin- 
ema history). 

As the trail of blood grows longer 
and wider, a third party, Sheriff Bell 
(Tommy Lee Jones), enters the pic- 


Pts: 


3:10 to Yuma 
ture, wearing cowboy boots and a 
white hat. Though smart and expe- 
rienced, Bell is always one step be- 
hind, arriving too late to do anything 
but mop up after the bad guys. 

In the end, a lot of people have 
died, and no one has been arrested. 
In a classic Western, the hero will 


i, 


pursue an antagonist relentlessly 
until he’s brought to justice. But not 
Sheriff Bell. In the wake of this de- 
feat (and we suspect others) the sher- 
iff decides to retire. He’s worn out 
and disappointed by many things. 
At one point he says, “I always 
thought when I got older that God 
would sort of come into my life in 
some way. He didn’t.” He’s defeated 
by evil. There appears to be no way 
out of the endless cycle of greed and 
violence. No one is heroic enough to 
stop the cycle. 


There Will Be Blood 

If you think No Country for Old 
Men is the bleakest movie of the year, 
you haven't seen There Will Be Blood. 
In Country there are some innocent 
characters. The characters in Blood 
are an argument for Total Deprav- 
ity. 

The movie is set in the 1920s Cali- 
fornia oilfields. Early scenes intro- 
duce us to Daniel Plainview (Daniel 
Day-Lewis), who is mining for sil- 
ver. There is no dialogue. We just 
watch him doing hard, dirty, dan- 
gerous work in silence. When he 
strikes oil and starts making money 
as a wildcatter we’re rooting for him. 


Film 


Hard work and fortitude should pay 
off. 

Then Daniel starts talking, per- 
suading farmers to sell him their 
land on terms that are all to his ad- 
vantage. As a man trying to earn a 
living for himself and his young son, 
he’s still somewhat sympathetic. But 
as the story line continues, layers of 
his personality are revealed, and 
each revelation is a nasty surprise. 
In traditional Westerns, when the 
bad guy (which Daniel turns out to 
be) tries to swindle innocent towns- 
people, a man just as tough as the 
villain but on the side of justice 
comes in and rescues them. In Blood, 
however, the townspeople aren’t in- 
nocent and there are no heroes. 

One of the families whose land 
Daniel covets also seems sympa- 
thetic at first. Too poor to buy bread, 
they offer Daniel potatoes and goat’s 
milk raised on their hardscrabble 
farm. They pray and read the Bible. 
Their son pastors the town’s small 
church. But the father beats his 
young daughter if she doesn’t pray, 
the young pastor turns out to be an 
egomaniacal manipulator, and the 
church is cultish. 

In Country, God disappointed 


Sheriff Bell by not showing up; in 
Blood, God apparently doesn’t exist. 
So those who preach about him are 
hypocrites, and members of the con- 
gregation are dupes. We repeatedly 
hear the church people singing, 
“There is Power in the Blood,” and 
it’s completely cynical. The only 
blood shed in this movie is by greedy, 
manipulative men like Daniel. 
There Will Be Blood gives us no 
counterpoint to evil. The church 
doesn’t provide transcendence, the 
town doesn’t offer community, and 
the family doesn’t have a chance 
against the unremitting violence and 
betrayal. The movie has neither 
Christian nor humanistic values. 
There is no final confrontation be- 
tween good and evil. Rather, we’re 
presented with the spectacle of two 
corrupt characters degrading them- 
selves further and further until the 
movie finally, and mercifully, ends. 
3:10 to Yuma x 
When 3:10 to Yuma was released, 
the film was hailed as the rebirth of 
the Western. Set in Arizona in the 
late 1800s, it starts out in familiar 
territory. A Civil War veteran 
struggles to make a living ona small 
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ranch with his wife and two 
sons. Aman who wants their 
land has cut off their water 
and burned down their barn. 
The father (Christian Bale) 
wants to save his ranch and 
family but feels powerless to 
do so. He tells his wife that 
he’s been praying for a 
miracle that hasn’t come. 

Then a famous outlaw 
enters the story. When his 
gang robs a stagecoach, a 
posse tracks him down, and 
the outlaw’s capture pre- 
sents the rancher with an op- 
portunity. For a promise of 
$200 (enough money to save 
his ranch) he agrees to join the posse 
to take the outlaw, Ben Wade 
(Russell Crow), to a prison-bound 
train and to justice. 

There are truly decent, even he- 
roic, characters in this film, if being 
heroic means doing what's right 
even if you aren’t victorious. As the 
rancher moves closer to becoming 
the hero he wants to be to win his 
son’s respect, the outlaw becomes an 
ally ina completely unexpected end- 
ing. In the final shoot-out, good 
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Film 


doesn’t triumph over evil. As in 
Country, the good guys are outnum- 
bered. 

But at least here, there is a moral 
victory. 

The rancher and his family love 
each other. They’re Christians who 
behave with decency, even to the 
outlaw. Early in the film the outlaw 
stays for a night (under heavy guard) 
at the rancher’s home. When the 
mother starts to say grace for the 
meal, the younger son says, “Do you 


No Country for Old Men 


say grace even for a mur- 
derer?” And his mother re- 
plies, “Grace is for everyone.” 
Moments later the rancher 
gets up and cuts up the meat 
for the manacled prisoner, 
who taunts him as he does it, 
but takes note of this behav- 
ior. 

Ata pivotal moment later 
in the movie, the ruthless 
killer acts in ways that are 
completely out of character. It 
may be that he’s on a journey 
where he’ll do other things 
that are out of character, 
showing that grace is indeed 
for everyone. 

These three neo-Westerns are 
all strong movies. No Country for Old 
Men probably deserved the best pic- 
ture award, and Daniel-Day Lewis’s 
performance in There Will Be Blood is 
truly amazing. But of the three mov- 
ies 3:10 to Yuma is the one with a 
sense that redemption is possible. 
It may look as though the bad 
guys are winning, but the story isn’t 
over. There is power in the blood, 
and the journey we are on leads toa 
country where no one grows old. 


The Jesus Way 


Eugene Peterson 
(Eerdmans, 2007) 


Books 


reviewed by Anthony J. Petrotta 


In today’s popular climate of rescu- 
ing Christianity from its history of 
exclusivity, doesn’t it seem immod- 
est, if not misguided or presumptu- 
ous, to write a book about “The Jesus 
Way”? But Eugene Peterson is not 
just any writer. He is among our most 
judicious and irenic ones. His sub- 
title, “A conversation on the ways 
that Jesus is the Way,” is indicative 
of his writing. In his more than 30 
books he always shows wisdom and 
reserve. 

The Jesus Way is the third volume 
in Peterson’s series on “spiritual the- 
ology.” He immediately specifies that 
these volumes are “conversations,” 
not dogmatic treatises. As with the 
earlier two, this one is marked by 
careful interpretation of Biblical 
texts. He is a Biblical theologian in 
mind and heart. He writes with pre- 
cision, without mincing of words or 
muddle of thought. 

What I find most engaging is the 
author’s ability not to focus on a few 
accounts, or on this or thateincident 
from Jesus’ life, but on the sweep of 
the entire Biblical story that antici- 
pates and informs what Jesus em- 
bodied and spoke. Peterson traces 
the way of Jesus as seen through 


from the nuthor of The Message 


EUGENE H. PETERSON 


THE JESUS WAY 


a conversation on the ways 


that Jesus is the way 


Abraham, Moses, Elijah, and others 
who reveal and prepare “the Way” 
that Jesus extended and completed. 
Herod, Caiaphas, and even 
Josephus come into play as foils for 
specious ways. Mary, Thomas, and 
“Resurrection Christians” are 
shown to be persons who replicated 
the Way. 

“What Would Jesus Do?” people 


sometimes ask. The focus in this book 
is less on the “what” and more on 
the “how” of following Jesus. For 
example, in speaking about the 
“Jesus Way” in the life and message 
of Elijah (and of the prophets in gen- 
eral), Peterson says: “Lots of people 
more or less believe in God. But most 
of us do our best to customize God to 
suit our convenience by adapting 
and modifying, making him ‘rel- 
evant to our situation.’” For the Bib- 
lical prophets, God is the center or 
nothing. The author upturns our 
thinking by adding a prophetic ex- 
hortation of his own: Our task, there- 
fore, is to become relevant to God’s 
situation.” 

Eugene Peterson’s views are 
long, deep, and at times surprising. 
Yes, the “what” is important, but so 
is the “how.” The 17th century An- 
glican preacher, Joseph Hall, wrote 
that “God loveth adverbs...” and 
Peterson agrees, continuing the 
quote, that God “careth not how 
good, but how well.” 


Anthony J. Petrotta is Rector of St. 
Francis Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, 
Oregon. 
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Jubal 


Leaving the Past Behind 


Larry Norman (8 April 1947-24 February 2008) 


First encounter: A girl on the bus, a 
girl from youth group, with an LP 
under her arm. A strange albino- 
looking man swimming through 
blue ink. She didn’t talk to me much, 
but I peered over her shoulder and 
wondered what the record sounded 
like. 

The record was called Upon This 
Rock, and although I didn’t hear it 
until a few years later, it was played 
on alternative radio stations and be- 
came a kind of cult record. There are 
at least two versions in circulation, 
one of which lists a non-existent 
“Prelude” as track 1. The music is 
somewhere between gospel, blues, 
folk, and rock, with strange string 
and brass arrangements, manic 
screaming on “The Last Supper,” 
and a slurred spoken word retelling 
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Voted #1 Top CCM Album * Wineties Critics’ Pall 


Womed #) Best (Ch iidun * 1001 Granger Book 


Rupert Loydell 


of the story of Moses. Between these 
are exquisite and surreal gems such 
as “Ha Ha World” and “Forget Your 
Hexagram.” 


Second encounter: Royal Albert Hall, 
London. A group of us out for the 
night sometime in the early ‘70s. I 
think Malcolm & Alwyn, along with 
Parchment, were support to Larry 
Norman, but I could be wrong (I’ve 
also got a memory of Liberation Suite 
shaking the place on the massive or- 
gan there). He was mesmerizing, just 
him and a guitar or piano standing 
in the spotlight. I bought the last copy 
of Only Visiting This Planet on the 
record stall. It was scratched on one 
track and the lyric sheet was miss- 
ing, so I got a discount. 

Now it’s even more scratched and 


the spine is crushed beyond repair. 
I have a CD copy, but the vinyl is 
still a friend from teenage days. In 
its own way the songs are quietly 
shocking: Who else in Christian 
music was discussing love, lust, 
and venereal disease? Or criticiz- 
ing the Apollo space program or 
television war coverage? Who else 
would offer an overview of the cur- 
rent music scene in such a scathing 
and witty way? No-one, that’s who. 

In my and many others’ opin- 
ion, Larry would never top Only Vis- 
iting This Planet, which is regularly 
voted (for what it’s worth) ‘Num- 
ber 1 Christian Record of All Time, 
but he came pretty close with the 
follow-up So Long Ago the Garden. 
The LP includes some revisited 
tracks from his ‘60s pop band 


PEOPLE as well as new ballads and 
pop songs, along with the long 
Dylanesque satire of “Nightmare 
#71,” which closes the album. From 
the cover art on in, this album would 
for some reason confuse his Chris- 
tian fanbase, who not only couldn't 
deal with the (implied) nudity of 


“Adam” on the sleeve, but couldn’t © 


quite grasp the idea of fictional nar- 
rators in songs, let alone some of the 
satirical and riddling lyrics. 

The whole affair wasn’t helped 
by the fact MGM records went bust 
pretty soon after the LP’s release, and 
only a few thousand were released. 
Despite a number of reissues, re- 
mixes, original, classic, and anniver- 
sary editions, the original tracks in 
the original order have never been 
made available again. 

A few years later, however, came 
In Another Land on Christian record 
labels around the world. It’s never 
been a favorite of mine, simply be- 
cause its sound and lyrics are too 
sanitized. Gone are the sarcasm and 
wit, in are squeaky clean studio ver- 
sions of many songs originally re- 
corded at home and released on un- 
derground albums in LA, and 
hymnlike declarations of faith. The 
album concludes the first trilogy and 
also a whole sequence of planned 
albums that have mostly never seen 
release, nor it seems been recorded. 


Strange encounter 1: A cold and 
windy Greenbelt Festival. I’ve pub- 
lished a little fanzine about Larry to 
sell in the musicians’ tent and on my 
poetry stall. Larry ends up buying 
most of them — whether to burn or 
archive I will never know. He insists 
on paying for them before stuffing 
them into his bag and wandering off. 

The fanzine listed some of the 
unreleased, rumored, and non-exis- 
tent albums of Larry’s, which along 
with seemingly never-ending re- 
leases on his own Phydeaux and 
then Street Level labels, would dis- 
courage even the most ardent fan 
from buying yet another version of 
Larry’s “Greatest Hits Live” just to 
hear one or two live versions or stu- 
dio demos of unreleased songs. 


Don’t get me wrong. In the last 
20 years Larry has recorded a num- 
ber of amazing songs, and one or 
two good albums. I should certainly 
mention Something New Under the 
Son, a raw blues collection from the 
late “70s. Even this, however, was 
originally released in differing 
American and UK editions, and later 
in several CD versions. 

The trouble was, it seemed, two- 
fold. First, Larry had suffered an in- 
jury to his head that was causing 
concentration issues, so he didn’t 
properly finish recording his music, 
and second, he didn’t see music as 
anything more than a vehicle for 
evangelism. Thankfully, this didn’t 
mean simply “witnessing” in the tra- 
ditional sense, but it did mean that 
in the end he was more concerned 
with the message in and around his 
music than with the music itself. 
Which, it has to be said, to music 
fans like myself was no consolation. 


Strange encounter 2: A sunny 
Greenbelt Festival. Larry is chatting 
behind the visual arts tent, trying to 
persuade a bemused actor how fa- 
mous he is, and that their drama is 
just what is required on his next tour 
of the States. Before too long, the ac- 
tor scuttles away, and Larry chats 
about poetry and music, before head- 
ing off to do an interview for the Fes- 
tival magazine. 

Like several articles that ap- 
peared over the years, this Festival 
interview would attack and question 
Larry about his motives, his ill- 
health, his music, and his frown. 
Larry learned to shut up and avoid 
the press when required, although 
he was also an expert at turning some 
criticisms to his advantage. For years 
after a performance where he chose 
to do a few songs between preach- 
ing, Larry stated that he was banned 
from Greenbelt, when actually he’d 
just been asked if he would be pre- 
pared to sing rather than talk if he 
was booked again! 

Eventually, of course, Larry sim- 
ply became accepted as a quirky el- 
der of Christian rock. Punk, indie, 
heavy metal, disco, and techno came 


and went around and occasionally 
with (or despite) him, but Larry re- 
mained a constant presence, encour- 
aging, questioning, and singing. For 
the last decade he struggled with 
serious health and financial prob- 
lems, but seemed to be sorting out a 
sensible reissues schedule despite 
that, tracking down genuinely 
unreleased new live performances 
and other recordings. However ex- 
pected his death was, it was still a 
shock and a surprise to get an email 
with the news. 


Final encounter: A Larry Norman 
concert in a church hall in West Lon- 
don. Having arrived late and gone 
straight into his performance, in an 
interval Larry is resting and drink- 
ing water, with a broken leg on a 
chair, but is only too happy to chat. 
It’s a chance to catch up, say” hi” 
from a mutual friend, and discuss 
some emails we've exchanged. Larry 
is in fine musical form, with some 
great comedy routine intros, and 
some unusual song choices. This is 
the last time we’ll meet. It’s a good 
way to remember him, sprawled out, 
relaxed, and smiling. 

I shall miss him. If I haven’t 
spelled it out, his music has been part 
of my life now for over 30 years, a 
constant presence and encourage- 
ment, a reminder of my youth and 
my faith, of time passing, and of how 
important music can be. 


I’ve been sitting in this garden 

in the middle of my days 

and my memories fade and harden 
as the years they slip away. 
And been looking in this mirror 
at the age around my eyes. 

Time is such an earnest laborer, 
precession is his neighbor. 

Lay my body in the ground 

but let my spirit touch the sky. 

I hope I'll see you again some day 
but if I don’t, 

I hope I’ll see you in heaven. 
(from “I Hope I'll See You in 
Heaven,” Larry Norman) & 


Rupert Loydell is a poet living in 
Cornwall, England. His books include 
A Conference of Voices and An Experi- 
ment in Navigation. 
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Larry Norman Interview 


This interview by then “Rock Editor” Paul Baker was published in 1975 in Right On, 


the predecessor to Radix. 


Larry Norman started playing the pi- 
ano when he was five. He wrote his first 
song when he was nine. Before he was 
16 he had written 500 songs. As a teen- 
ager he had a million-seller with his rock 
band PEOPLE on Capitol records. He 
played the Fillmore, Avalon, and other 
top rock palaces with Jimi Hendrix, The 
Who, Bob Dylan, Janis Joplin, Van 
Morrison, and other pop stars, and he 
preached Jesus to a generation who had 
placed their faith in hallucinatory 
drugs.—Paul Baker 


Paul Baker: After So Long Ago the 
Garden was released, Billboard Maga- 
zine said, “Larry Norman is prob- 
ably the most important songwriter 
since Paul Simon.” What did you 
think about that? 


Larry Norman: I’m glad Billboard 
liked it. I’ve never really had prob- 
lems with the critics not understand- 
ing my work. I've always gotten good 
reviews. As for Garden, | am ex- 
tremely happy with it. It’s the most 
complex, most expensive, most la- 
bored-over album I've ever done. But 
it’s over and I’m working on my next 
album. 


Baker: Why don’t you explain, for 
the benefit of those who don’t know, 
about the trilogy . . . that Only Visit- 
ing This Planet was the first part of a 
three-album set, and that So Long Ago 
the Garden is the second part. 
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Norman: Only Visiting This Planet is 
about the Present, So Long Ago the 
Garden is about the Past. The last 
part, which has not been released yet, 
is In Another Land. It’s about the Fu- 


ture. 


Baker: Does one need to have all 
three albums before the concept be- 
comes clear? 


Norman: That might depend on 
what kind of person you are. Some 
people see in part, and some can see 
only the whole. And there’s another 
aspect—the people who don’t “un- 
derstand” the Garden album are 
mostly those who use albums as a 
witnessing tool... they play Chris- 


tian albums to turn their friends on 
to Jesus. Or they listen to the albums 
as a musical form of worship. It 
doesn’t really occur to them to let the 
album be what it is . . . if it doesn’t 
have a high utilitarian profile then 
they can’t accept it, can’t “under- 
stand” it. Their musical peripheries 
are structured and preconceived. I’m 
not saying it’s good or bad. I’m just 
telling you what I know from read- 
ing my mail and from talking to them 
when they approach me in restau- 
rants or on the streets. It’s legitimate 
to use music as a tool. I just don’t 
happen to create music for that pur- 
pose. 


Baker: Some people accuse you of 
being anti-church. Are you? 


Norman: Not at all, if you’re refer- 
ring to “we” the church. But there 
are things wrong with the church be- 
cause there are things wrong with 
us .. . things that have to change. 
The reason J have been thought of as 
anti-church is because I continue to 
push for change. It’s very difficult to 
bring up a suggestion or criticism 
when people argue back as though 
they were defending God himself... 
over-reaction, really. God doesn’t 
need defending. And we do need 
changing. But a surprisingly large 
number of people think that the state 
of the church today is in line with 
God’s will. 


Christianity itself is too often a lot 
of pretty words lacking committed 
and visible reinforcement. Isn’t it ob- 
vious that in this area we are lack- 
ing and need to change? Was the 
little boy who shouted out “The King 
Has No Clothes” anti-King, or Pro- 
Reality? 


Baker: Did you like Godspell? 


Norman: Theatre is an art form and 
if something is done well, I have to 
give it points for its technical and cre- 
ative craft even if I don’t agree with 
its point of view. Yes, I thought 
Godspell was pretty good. They didn’t 
resurrect Jesus at the end, but then 
why should they? 

A play is a personal statement by 
an author, and if the playwright 
doesn’t believe something, it makes 
sense that he won't include it in his 
play. I believe that Jesus did come 
back to life after he had been dead 
for three days and, if I had written 
Godspell, 1 would have ended it dif- 
ferently. But I can’t find fault with 
the whole thing because I don’t 
agree on one point. Art is a personal 
thing. 


Baker: Can you tell me anything 
about In Another Land? I know you 
don’t like to discuss your work be- 
fore it comes out, but is there any- 
thing you can say about it? 


Norman: Well... I can tell you that 
Christians will probably like it more 
than Garden, because it has songs 
that deal more specifically with “re- 
ligious” matters. “The Tune,” “666,” 
“He’s a U.F.O.” and other songs of a 
similar cast will be on the third part, 
which is logical because the songs 
cover ground that the album-concept 
deals with. 


Baker: You've been called “The Bob 
Dylan of Christianity” and “The 
Mick Jagger of Jesus Music¢,... and 
all kinds of things. How do you see 
yourself? 


Norman: Through a glass darkly ... 
and never before 12:00 noon. 


CRYING FOR A VISION 
AND OTHER ESSAYS | 


The Collected Steve Score Vol. One 


STEVE SCOIT 


Edited by Gord Wilson 


What’s Art Got To Do with It? 


CRYING FORA VISION AND OTHER ESSAYS 
Steve Scott 


The director of CANA (Christian Artists Networking 
Association) offers a challenge to artists anda 
manifesto for the arts. Revised and expanded edition 
includes additional essays, an interview, study guide, 
and a new introduction. paper. ISBN 978-1425977542. 
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The Voice Of God 
A Poem Cycle 


Sorina Higgins 


Petra Benediction 


At the end of a thin canyon rippled in the sand, 

a keyhole for sight: rush of sudden awe, 

heads thrown back to take in the height 

of solid glory suspended on a cliff, 

an illumination in the desert’s margin. 

It was as if He raised His hand, 

opened His mouth, and out fell temples in rose-hewn rock. 
Columns of timeless grace carved into history, 
stratigraphy of captured sunrise, 

rows on rows of red, pink, blush, mauve, vermilion, 


all glowing with the daylight of His face. 


Brehn Garcia 
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Hammasin at Giza 


The worst sandstorm Cairo had endured 
in fifty years: blasts of heavenly know-it-all 
crushed little people into houses filling with its dust. 
One small bus of students, undeterred, puttered 
through His rage 
to see something kings had said to Him 
five thousand years before. 
It still stood, that groping into afterlife: 
Cheops’ Great Pyramid, obscured by gritty brown air. 
Breathing sand through bandanaed noses, mouths, 
ears filled with it and its roaring, 
pounded almost off camels by the wind 
(“One dollar! One dollar! I take you in!”) and 
Bedouins 
with colors dulled and heavy from God’s storm 
led the way, ducked, and inside—silence. 
A silence pressing down its million tons of blocks 
of death. A claustrophobic corridor, dark as 
pharaoh’s vision now, 
opening into a hollow maw. Empty sarcophagus. 
The darkness in there tastes ancient, feels like 
the Old Testament on the tongue. 
Outside, the sun is still shut out 


by whatever God is howling in human ears. 


First Sight 


The road from Jericho whispers up to Jerusalem, 
winding prayers of peace beneath its breath, 
its slim and torturous syntax 

the narrow, if not the straight, 

dust ascending underneath the bus. 

First glances more muttered than hortatory, 
hazy over the last breathless ridge, 

then shouted into echoes 

down the Mount of Olives. 

Let us go up... and let us sing 

that golden dome, those tiled walls 

of blue-green ancient speech, 

let us read the script of Hasidim 

with payos swaying cursive 

for their prayers stuck in the Wall. 

Let us hear the dry, worn-out sky 

Weary over mineral seas and parable seas 

and languages scented of cumin and coriander. 
Later, our feet will learn the sounds 

the cobbles and the pavement make, the hollow 
quiet underneath that dome, 

the Lord’s Prayer in a hundred tongues 

among the Garden Tomb’s hibiscus. 

For now, all that old-new city’s noises 

hover just beyond the battered hood 

of our dusty tour bus, nosing over the slope. 
That panorama has something to say, 

some Scripture of its own, 


spread out just over the horizon. 
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His Last Poem 


The Garden Tomb 


What a pretty story it seems here 
among geraniums and bleached limestone . 
while larks and linnets sing the dawn. 
The cliff next door wears 


an imaginative skull-face. 


I picture His last words, His last sigh, 


A Sacred Place fluttering with the silver-green olive leaves. — 


But it is nota lovely story of Spring, is it, 
The Church of the Holy Sepulcher alt neeabeas Rang h en alae 


soaked in blood and agony? I wonder why 3 


we sit ecstatic on smooth wooden benches 
A shaft of light sang down through a million motes q 
before a pot of pink blooms, 
of incense sunlight while shuffling priests— 
singing hymns. Where are the nails, 
a quiet row in brown whisper robes and hushed cowls— 
the hammer, the rending of flesh? 
sent up lines of chant. Each resonant note 
Iguess Redemption takes a form like this: 
curled its sustained sonority around the Educule. 
succinct, springtime, metered by grace, 
Somewhere behind the arches in the circled air 
rhyming with everything 
an organ sent its mighty swelling waves of praise 


that rhymes with peace. 


out through the scented shadows. Just one worshipper, 
Irose upon the music, light, and smell 
as if] wrote the song, 


as if] were its wordless lyric. 
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Meditation 


No Room in the Inn 


Martin Luther 


So Joseph also went up from the town of Nazareth in Galilee to Judea, to 
Bethlehem the town of David, because he belonged to the house and line of 
David. He went there to register with Mary, who was pledged to be married 
to him and was expecting a child. While they were there, the time came for 
the baby to be born, and she gave birth to her firstborn,a son. She wrapped 
him in cloths and placed him in a manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn. (Luke 2: 4-7) 


There are many of you in this congregation who think to yourselves: “If only I had been 
there! How quick I would have been to help the Baby! I would have washed his linen. 
How happy I would have been to go with the shepherds to see the Lord lying in the 
manger!” Yes, you would! You say that because you know how great Christ is, but if 
you had been there at that time you would have done no better than the people of 


Bethlehem. 


Why don’t you do it now? You have Christ in your neighbor. You ought to serve him, 


for what you do to your neighbor in need you do to the Lord Christ himself. 


(An excerpt from Martin Luther's Nativity Sermon) a 


e 
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Linking Arms, Linking Lives: 


A Case for Partnership across the Urban/Suburban Divide 


by 


Ron Sider, John Perkins, Wayne Gordon 
& Al Tizon 


We can’t “change the world” by our- 
selves, or to say it more positively, 
we need each other in order to be ef- 
fective in bringing about genuine 
community transformation. As the 
four of us have exchanged ideas 
through the years, cooperated on 
various projects, mentioned each 
other in our writings, and developed 
lasting friendships across the miles, 
we began to realize some common 
strands in our thoughts about min- 
istry partnership, that it had to cross 
wide chasms of race, culture, and 
economic class if partnership was 
going to reflect the kingdom. 

As we talked more about this bor- 
der-crossing type of partnership, we 
decided it was time to put our heads 
and hearts together and organize 
our thoughts. This article is taken 
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Good urban programs 
urgently need outside 
resources. Rural and 
suburban congregations 
desperately need to learn 
what only inner city 
churches can teach. 


—Ron Sider 


from our book Linking Arms, Linking 
Lives: How Urban-Suburban Partner- 
ship Can Transform Communities. 
Come and change the world with us! 


Forty some years ago, the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. stunned the 
church at large with the truth that 
11a.m. on Sunday morning was the 
most segregated hour in America. 
Christians probably knew this ona 
subconscious level, but to hear it 
spoken plainly and bluntly by the 
famed civil rights leader had pro- 
phetic impact. Now, even as the na- 
tion has experienced remarkable 
progress toward racial integration 
since the civil rights movement 
(Obama for president, for example, 
was unthinkable in King’s day), his 
indictment against God’s segregated 
people in America continues to ring 
true. Multi-ethnic, multi-class 
churches are still far and few be- 
tween, as white, black, and brown 
churches remain remarkably white, 


black, and brown. 

Sociologists Michael Emerson 
and Christian Smith cite the 1998 
National Congregations Study as 
saying that “about 90 percent of 
American congregations are made 
up of at least 90 percent of people of 
the same race.”Further, wealthy 
middle-class churches, intentional 
or not, behave in ways that repel the 
poor; and poor churches, try as they 
might to attract the non-poor, do not 
succeed. In short, poor and rich 
churches do not mix, and neither do 
black, white, and brown churches. 

In light of the Biblical vision of 
economic-sharing and multi-ethnic 
koinonia, we cannot condone these 
divides among the people of God. 
Think about it: the haves flocking 
together in prosperity, while the 
have-nots remain empty-handed in 
the body of Christ. Black, white, and 
brown people redeemed in Christ are 
still segregating for worship and 
ministry. Certainly Moses, the 
prophets, Jesus, his disciples, and 
the whole cloud of Biblical wit- 
nesses would have something to say 
about this. 

Churches today need to strive in 
the Spirit to be diverse kingdom com- 
munities, which by their very exist- 
ence challenge the many divisions 
that exist in the world. In calling the 
church to such diversity within the 
nation’s sociological framework, we 
are essentially calling Christians to 
cross the urban-suburban divide in 
America. On one side of this divide, 
so the stereotype goes, stand “urban 
Christians”—the edgy, socially ac- 
tive, multi-cultural, radical types— 
who don’t think twice about rock- 
ing the boat for the sake of change. 
On the other side, stand “suburban 
Christians”—the well-resourced, 
comfortable, mono-cultural (read: 
all-white), upwardly mobile, conser- 
vative types—who are content to 
maintain the status quo. 

But like all stereotypesysuch de- 
scriptions mix truth with fiction. It 
is time to look beyond these carica- 
tures and make a case for ministry 
partnerships that cross the urban- 
suburban divide for the sake of 


The way urban and sub- 
urban Christians interact 
with each other can poten- 
tially be a great example 
of God's light shining, a 
city set upon a hill. 


—John Perkins 


God’s transformational work in the 
world. 

Each of us has experienced first- 
hand the need as well as the fruit of 
such partnership. 


From Ron Sider, Theologian 

Tama farm boy whom God called 
to the city. For the last 40 years, my 
wife Arbutus and I have lived in 
lower-income, inter-racial sections of 
Philadelphia: for seven years at 
Broad and Diamond in North Phila- 
delphia and since 1975 in lower 
Germantown. For much of that time, 
we have been active in urban 
churches seeking to develop and ex- 
pand holistic programs empowering 
poor urban people with the help of 
suburban, small town, and rural 
partners. 

Sometimes the partnerships 
have been significant and fruitful; 
sometimes they have been frustrat- 
ing. I remember dedicated persons 
from outside the city who have do- 
nated time, skills, and money in 
costly, generous ways. I also remem- 
ber times when our city programs 
and leaders failed, wasted resources, 
and discouraged non-city partners. 
Again and again, I recall the frustra- 
tion of trying unsuccessfully to find 
adequate resources for good, urgent 
urban programs. 

I sometimes became angry as I 
thought about the enormous wealth 
and other resources in suburban 
congregations and realized that only 


a small fraction of that abundance 
could make possible greatly ex- 
panded holistic ministries in the city. 
Isometimes succumbed to self-righ- 
teous anger at what I felt was “hard- 
hearted selfishness” on the part of 
my wealthy suburban brothers and 
sisters. 

But also know they were some- 
times frustrated with mistakes and 
failures in city programs. All of us 
deserve some blame for the failures. 
I also know that lots of urban and 
suburban people want to do it bet- 
ter. 

Tam convinced that effective ur- 
ban-suburban partnerships are es- 
sential for both communities. Good 
urban programs urgently need out- 
side resources. Rural and suburban 
congregations desperately need to 
learn what only inner city churches 
can teach. 


From John Perkins, Community 
Organizer and Reconciler 

What is going on in the Ameri- 
can scene today reminds me of the 
early days of my 77 years of life and 
of the historic events that occurred 
in the 1960s and 1970s. I first wit- 
nessed the movement from rural ar- 
eas to the cities. Then there was a 
period when city people moved to 
the suburbs. Now we are seeing the 
movement from suburbia back to the 
city. This current movement to the 
urban provides a great opportunity 
for whole-life discipleship and evan- 
gelism. The way urban and subur- 
ban Christians interact with each 
other can potentially be a great ex- 
ample of God’s light shining, a city 
set upon a hill. 

I welcome the growing move- 
ment of urban-suburban partner- 
ships, because it reflects the church 
as being God’s ambassadors of rec- 
onciliation. We at the Christian Com- 
munity Development Association 
(CCDA) must look more closely at 
the urban-suburban relationship, 
understand it, and affirm it. We have 
an opportunity to break down racial 
barriers, particularly among the poor 
and marginalized—those who are 
most neglected. 
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In order for urban and suburban 
churches to address the triple evils 
of racism, exploitation, and milita- 
rism addressed by Martin Luther 
King Jr., they must take a hard look 
at their own materialism and their 
own support of militarism. Nobody 
knows how much the war in Iraq, 
for instance, is costing. I have heard 
$500 billion, and some say it is actu- 
ally going to end up well over a tril- 
lion dollars. That's a trillion dollars 
taken out of our society which could 
have been used to improve 
healthcare, education, social welfare 
programs, and other desperately 
needed services among the poor in 
America. 

How are we going to get 
churches, urban and suburban, to 
overcome materialism and milita- 
rism and to come together for pur- 
poses that align more with God’s 
agenda? Perhaps the best picture of 
what God’s church should look like 
is in Acts 4, where the followers of 
Jesus are sharing everything in com- 
mon. There were no needy among 
them, no poor. 

This is an absolutely remark- 
able statement because if we reflect 
on Jewish society at that time, accord- 
ing to some scholars and depending 
on where you draw the line, only 5% 
of the people at the most were classi- 
fied as rich. Again, depending on 
where you draw the line, there were 
maybe 10 or 15% considered middle 
class. On the other hand, 75 to 85% 
of the people were working poor or 
dirt poor. But the Spirit of the Lord 
moved so greatly on the newly re- 
deemed that the rich voluntarily sold 
their surplus land and houses. At 
least for a while, the power of the 
Spirit so moved God’s people that 
poverty was abolished within the 
church. 

I have come to the conviction 
that this is the Number One evidence 
of the Holy Spirit at work. The church 
today must re-learn this, and urban- 
suburban partnerships can point the 
way. If the church today applies the 
economic sharing and mutual car- 
ing between the rich and the poor 
that was recorded in Acts 4, and if it 
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When we come together 
side by side in mutual 
partnership, we are 
affirming oneness in 
Christ for the sake of the 
community. 


—Wayne Gordon 


can work toward racial reconcilia- 
tion between brothers and sisters in 
Christ, we would be on our way to 
answering Jesus’ prayer that we be 
one in heart and purpose (John 17). 


From Wayne Gordon, Pastor 

What a privilege it has been for 
my wife Anne and me to have lived 
and worked for more than 30 years 
in the inner-city neighborhood of 
Lawndale, on Chicago’s westside. 
By living cross-racially and raising 
our three children—Angela, An- 
drew, and Austin—in Lawndale, we 
have learned much about what God 
is about and what he wants to doin 
the world. We have considered liv- 
ing as an Anglo family in an African 
American community a high calling 
and a wonderful opportunity. We 
learned fairly early on that we had 
few answers to questions that people 
were asking and few solutions to 
problems that the community faced. 
Things began to turn, however, when 
we became listeners to, and partners 
with, the people. 

In 1989, John Perkins, Glen 
Kehrein, Mary Nelson, Spencer 
Perkins, Bob Lupton, and a few oth- 
ers of us got together and prayerfully 
decided to form a fellowship that 
learned together and supported each 
other in the often grueling work of 
urban ministry. Our efforts led to the 
birth of the Christian Community 
Development Association (CCDA),a 
network of organizations, churches, 


and individuals committed to doing 
ministry in a Biblical, wholistic man- 
ner. We have developed eight key 
components that define a philosophy 
of ministry that is built around the 
conviction that the people struggling 
with poverty have within them the 
solutions to their problems (http: / / 
www.ccda.org/ philosophy). For 
kingdom workers, this means devel- 
oping the art of listening and build- 
ing upon the people’s dreams. Such 
a posture is the beginning of true 
partnership. 

In Lawndale, partnership is one 
of the three “Ps” by which we prac- 
tice wholistic ministry. The first “P” 
stands for People, i.e., those who live 
in the neighborhood should be the 
ones to identify their own needs as 
well as determine what kind of help 
is necessary. The second is Prayer, 
i.e., we depend on God for guidance 
and wisdom to use our resources to 
meet community needs and bring 
about transformation. Then Partner- 
ship, i.e., we must go about ministry 
together in order to solve our prob- 
lems. In 1 Corinthians 12:26, it says 
that when one member suffers, we 
all suffer, conveying our oneness in 
the Body of Christ. When we come 
together side by side in mutual part- 
nership, we are affirming that one- 
ness in Christ for the sake of the com- 
munity (see p. 30). 

Over the years, we have 
partnered with many suburban 
churches, nonprofit groups, busi- 
nesses, foundations, corporations, 
and individuals. Some of the part- 
nerships have been excellent experi- 
ences and some not so great. Again, 
we have learned that there is a right 
way and a wrong way to partner. To 
form true, effective partnerships that 
bring glory to God takes time, work, 
and honesty—and both urban and 
suburban groups mutually contrib- 
ute and benefit. 


From Al Tizon, Missionary 

My wife Janice and I spent the 
better part of the 1990s in the Philip- 
pines, working alongside Filipino 
sisters and brothers for the sake of 
the gospel among both the urban 


and rural poor. Although I am eth- 
nically Filipino, I grew up in the 
United States. So other than looking 
Filipino on the outside, I arrived as 
the Western-raised, Western- 
trained, evangelical missionary that 
I was. As such, I brought along with 
me some of the cultural baggage of 
the “ugly American,” which in- 
cluded an aura of superiority, eth- 
nocentrism, paternalism, and posi- 
tional power due to large amounts 
of money, which when converted to 
Philippine pesos counted us among 
the rich in that country. 

I see these things as lingering 
remnants of the colonial era of which 
we need to be leery. The best of 
missiology has urged the mission- 
ary community to repent of delu- 
sions of superiority and instead to 
affirm equality and to practice hu- 
mility. It has urged us to challenge 
ethnocentrism in our own hearts, 
and instead to see the face of God in 
every and all ethnicities. It has urged 
us to repudiate paternalism and to 
assume a learner’s posture in sub- 
mission to national counterparts. It 
has urged us not to presuppose lead- 
ership in matters of theology and 
ministry, but instead to share power 
and resources for the sake of the king- 
dom. As we allowed these 
missiological convictions to grab 
hold of us, I believe—I hope—that 
we were able to curb at least a cer- 
tain degree of colonial missionary 
practice. 

Those convictions apply quite 
readily to the urban-suburban rela- 
tionship. In fact, in order for genu- 
ine partnership that crosses this di- 
vide to happen, we must apply them. 
Because of the third world conditions 
of many of our inner-cities, well- 
meaning Christians from the sub- 
urbs desire to do something about it, 
and rightfully so. Unchecked subur- 
ban benevolence for the city, how- 
ever, often leads to the same mistakes 
that many Western missionaries 
have made in non-Western settings. 

For example, suburban Chris- 
tians often come to the city well- 
resourced with a pre-set idea of what 
poverty alleviation and community 


The best of missiology 
has urged us to chal- 
lenge ethnocentrism in 
our own hearts, and 
instead to see the face of 
God in every and all 
ethnicities. 


—Al Tizon 


transformation look like. Like many 
Western missionaries, they assume 
positions of leadership, dictating 
how ministry should be conducted, 
and taking their “rightful place” as 
teacher, trainer, and provider. And 
like many non-Western counterparts 
in the cross-cultural missionary re- 
lationship, the urban church often 
acquiesces and plays the subservi- 
ent role as recipient and follower, 
while at the same time cultivating re- 
sentment for “those condescending 
outsiders.” 

Christians involved or who de- 
sire to get involved in urban-subur- 
ban ministry partnership must view 
the relationship as nothing less than 
a cross-cultural experience that 
spans not just the multi-ethnic di- 
vide, but also the economic-class di- 
vide. As such, we must enter into this 
sort of partnership with eyes wide 
open, striving in the Spirit toward 
genuine equality, mutual respect, an 
affirmation of diversity, a deeper Bib- 
lical understanding of the rich and 
the poor in God’s economy, and a 
shared sense of kingdom mission. 

From our shared experiences, to 
say that urban-suburban partner- 
ship is hard would be to state the 
obvious. At some point, cultures will 
clash. Differences will emerge—from 
how churches theologize, worship, 
and pray, to how they exercise lead- 
ership and power, to ministry strat- 
egy, to financial management. How 


churches handle these differences 
will make or break efforts to cross the 
urban-suburban divide. The degree 
of difficulty explains in large part 
why many churches don’t even 
bother, and thus perpetuate the real- 
ity that 1la.m. on Sunday morning 
is the most segregated hour in 
America. 

But the call to urban-suburban 
partnership ultimately comes from 
the Magna Carta of our faith: the 
Holy Bible, God’s Word. We urge the 
people of God to obey the Biblical 
call to partner together across the 
seemingly sturdy divides between 
the rich and the poor and between 
the culturally different. 

We must walk in obedience over 
the ruins of these walls (which the 
hammer of the gospel has destroyed), 
link arms with one another, and 
work together to being about lasting 
change in our world in Jesus’ name 
and by the power of the Spirit. “For 
the love of God is this,” wrote the 
apostle John, “that we obey his com- 
mandments. And his command- 
ments are not burdensome, for what- 
ever is born of God conquers the 
world” (1 John 5:3-4). @ 


This article is excerpted from Linking 
Arms, Linking Lives: A Case for Partner- 
ship Across the Urban/Suburban Divide 
and is reprinted by permission of 
Baker Publishing Group, ©2008. 


Please see “What Does It Look Like?” 
p. 30, for an example of Urban/Subur- 
ban church partnership. 
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Interview with Marilynne Robinson 


Marilynne Robinson is 


the author of Housekeeping 


(which won a Pen Award), 


Gilead, (which won the 2005 


Pulitzer), and the new novel, 


Home. She is also author of 


The Death of Adam: 


Essays on Modern 


Thought. She teaches at the 


Iowa Writers’ Workshop. 


on Writing and Faith 


Radix: In Gilead and Home you've cre- 
ated two books about the same people 
in the same town at the same time, but 
told by different narrators. Both books 
are completely engrossing. Did you 
have the second book in mind when you 
were writing the first book, or finishing 
it, or later? 


Robinson: | didn’t plan to write a sec- 
ond book, but the characters stayed in 
my mind, and I decided I should let 
them have their own story, their own 
lives. 


Radix: In both novels set there, the town 
of “Gilead” became a real place to me 
as I was reading. Is it like somewhere 
you ve actually lived? 


Robinson: I grew up in small towns— 
in Idaho, as it happens, though I think 
small towns anywhere have many 
things in common. Being in the middle 
west has made me aware of customs 
and atmospheres that are specific to 
this region. In terms of history and land- 
scape, it resembles Tabor, lowa,a town 
I have driven through twice and can’t 
claim to know beyond what I have read 
about it, its importance as an abolition- 
ist settlement. 


Radix: In your essay “Psalm 8” 
you've described your wonder at 
the early encounters with Scripture 
that turned you into a book-loving 
person. My understanding is that 
this happened at a fairly young 
age. At what point did you start 
writing? 


Robinson: I don’t know exactly 
when I began writing. I composed 
my share of deeply juvenile poetry, 
starting from the time I became 
slightly literate—grade school. 


Radix: Do you have writing rituals? 
Are there ways that you divide your 
days between writing and teaching? 


Robinson: | really don’t have ritu- 
als. I write only when lamat home, 
usually with a black ballpoint pen 
and a college-ruled spiral notebook. 
When I have something on my mind, 
I work on it whenever I can. Then 
obsessiveness is my discipline. 


Radix: You've also written with re- 
gret about the loss of Sabbath in 
American life. Are you able to main- 
tain some sense of Sabbath in your 
life (which I imagine is very busy)? 
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Robinson: I try to. I go to church 
when I am at home. Reading seems 
Sabbath-like tome. My work is my 
recreation, which really blurs the 
issue of keeping the Sabbath. | 
regret the loss of the Sabbath in 
American life because it respected the 
right of people to rest one day a week, 
tobe home with their families. This 
isa real loss, especially for people 
whose work is stressful or tedious 
or tiring, as wellas for people who 
have children. 


Radix: You've said that you teach 
Bible to your students at the lowa 
Writers’ workshop. Do the younger 
students come in with some famil- 
iarity with the texts? 


Robinson: In general, no. The in- 
teresting thing is that this is the 
case whether or not they have 
had a religious upbringing. The 
churches seem to be doing very 
little to perpetuate the knowledge 
of Scripture as a part of their 
heritage. 

Radix: I read Home, at least in part, 
as the parable of the prodigal son. Is 
that a reasonable way to see it? 


Robinson: That parable was cer- 
tainly on my mind 


Radix: In The Death of Adam you de- 
scribe the idol our society has made 
of Market Economics. You say, “We 
have forgotten that democracy was 
intended as a correction to the disas- 
ters visited upon humanity by elites 
of one kind or another.” Would you 
have predicted the economic crisis 
we're in now? 


Robinson: I have written several 
times that the economic model that 
has been dominant for the last few 
decades was unsustainable, so I can 
answer yes, though I didn’t know 
enough about its intricacies to an- 
ticipate the form the crisis would 
take. 

I think there are many other forms 
it might have taken, however. The 
uncontrolled movement of capital 
throughout the world is so destabi- 
lizing that it undercuts political gov- 
ernment, the only force that could re- 
strain it or try to compensate for its 
disruptions. The mobility of capital 
is destructive of real wealth. It de- 
stroys its own basis in reality. We're 
seeing something like that now. 


I regret the loss of the 
Sabbath in American 
life because it respected 
the right of people to 
rest one day a week, 

to be home with their 
families. This is a real 
loss, especially for 
people whose work is 
stressful or tedious or 
tiring, as well as for 
people who have chil- 


dren. 
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Radix: Both Gilead and Home take 
place in white, mid-western, homes. 
Yet, there’s a subtext in both books 
about the profound mark that failed 
race relations have had on this coun- 
try. Do you see the nomination of 
Obama as an important chapter in 
that history? 


Robinson: | cannot tell you how 
grateful I am for the Obama phe- 
nomenon—for the senator and for 
everyone who supports him. If he 
had not had the courage and 
the insight to offer himself as a 
candidate, the rest of us would 
never have had the opportunity to 
learn how far the country has ad- 
vanced. 

Of course huge and long stand- 
ing problems will not just go away, 
but he has done as much as one hu- 
man being could do to move things 
forward. And, besides his intelli- 
gence and grace despite all, which 
are themselves a tonic element in our 
political culture, he has re-conceived 
the landscape in ways that have bro- 
ken down the one-party politics we 
deplore in other countries and have 
allowed to become entrenched in so 
many of our states. 

People can say what they like 
about his speaking in abstrac- 
tions, but he has already effected 
change of a kind that justifies great 
hope. 


Radix: I had a sense at the end of 
Home that we might hear more of 
Jack’s story ina future novel. Is this 
wishful thinking? 


Robinson: | really don’t know if there 
will be another Gilead book. 


Radix: In addition to your novels, 
you've continued to write essays for 
a variety of publications. The Death 
of Adam was such a good book; can 
we look forward to another collec- 
tion of essays? 


Robinson: I know I have another 


book of essays. I just haven’t gath- 
ered them up.@ 
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The Gilead Novels: Balm for the Soul 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


When I discovered Marilynne 
Robinson’s beautifully written 
novel Gilead several years ago it 
was a revelation—wise and beau- 
tifully written. The book is nar- 
rated by John Ames, a Congrega- 
tionalist pastor living in a small 
mid-western town called Gilead. 
Ames is married to a much younger 
woman and, at 77 with a heart 
problem, he’s aware that he won’t 
watch his young son, Robby, grow 
up. So he writes Robby a long let- 
ter about his life, his family history, 
and the love he has for his new 
family. Ames’s letter is also a theo- 
logical memoir, with references to 
Calvin, Barth, Donne, and Herbert 
(among others) as well as to the 
Bible. 

As brilliant as Gilead was, 
when it won the Pulitzer prize for 
fiction in 2005 I was surprised. That 
this quiet, slow-paced, deeply Chris- 
tian book with long theological re- 
flections was well-received by our 
jaded culture was an unexpected but 
hopeful sign (and an argument for 
common grace). 

Now, three years later, Robinson 
has published Home, a second novel 
also set in the fictional town of 
Gilead. It’s narrated by Glory, the 
daughter of Ames’s closest, friend 
Robert Boughton, a retired Presbyte- 
rian pastor. Glory is a middle-aged 
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school-teacher and the youngest of 
the eight Boughton children. Devas- 
tated by a broken engagement, she’s 
come home to care for her ailing fa- 
ther. Six of the Boughton siblings left 
Gilead years ago and are happily 
established with families of their 
own. But Glory’s wayward brother, 
Jack, weighs on all their minds. Af- 
ter a falling out with his father 20 
years earlier, Jack disappeared. 
Now, for his own mysterious rea- 
sons, Jack shows up on the family 
doorstep, shaken and shabby. 


Jack sees himself as Lazarus. He wonders if people would ever forget 


what he had been, if like Lazarus, he were given a new life. 


Initially Glory and her brother 
are cautious and tentative with each 
other. Jack assumes that Glory and 
the rest of the family judge him 
harshly and view him with suspi- 
cion. Glory is aware of his feelings, 
and fears that if she makes one mis- 
step, he’ll bolt, breaking his father’s 
heart, again. But slowly, painfully, 
the brother and sister rebuild their 
friendship. - 

In Home, Robinson pays the kind 
of attention to family relationships 
that most novels reserve for roman- 
tic love. In Robinson’s detailed re- 


~ 


counting, we’re made to feel the 
heartbreaking weight of the father’s 
love for his son. The book, among 
other things, seems like a modern re- 
telling of the parable of the prodigal 
son. 

But Jack sees himself as Lazarus. 
He wonders if people would ever for- 
get what he had been, if like Lazarus, 
he were given a new life. 

Jack works up his courage and 
eventually asks his father and Rev. 
Ames about the doctrine of predesti- 
nation. Ames hates this topic but 
obligingly offers his views. Jack, who 
believes that he may be destined to 
be an eternal outsider, listens care- 
fully. 

The dry discussion between the 
well-meaning pastors doesn’t offer 
him much. But then Ames’s wife 
Lila, who is uneducated in theology 
but understands what Jack is ask- 
ing, breaks in and says, “What about 
being saved? ... A person can 
change. Everything can change.” 
And Jack has his answer, although 
it’s not clear if he’s ready to receive 
it. 

By the end of Home, much about 
Jack remained mysterious. So I went 
back to Gilead, where some conver- 
sations between Jack and Ames were 
given in more detail. I found out more 
about Jack’s story but also fell under 
Robinson’s spell again, and kept 


reading. In one scene, Ames is watch- 
ing his wife and son who are out- 
side in the yard. Ames, whose first 
wife and child died in childbirth, has 
lived alone for most of his life, so ev- 
ery detail of his family life takes ona 
sweetness and poignancy. 

Ames says: 

“there you were, you and your 
mother, blowing bubbles at the cat.... 
Some of the bubbles drifted up 
through the branches, even above the 
trees. You two were too intent on the 
cat to see the celestial consequences 
of your worldly endeavors. They 
were very lovely. Your mother is 
wearing her blue dress and you are 
wearing your red shirt and you were 
kneeling on the ground together with 
Soapy between and that effulgence 
of bubbles rising, and so much laugh- 
ter. Ah, this life, this world.” 

A reviewer in the San Francisco 
Chronicle commented that, in Jack, 
Robinson conveys “the ravaging, ir- 
remediable loneliness of the unbe- 
liever.” But in contrast to many of 
today’s best novelists who are also 
good at showing despair and lone- 
liness, Robinson, like Lila believes 
in salvation. In her two Gilead 
novels, she invites us to slow down 
and really see the natural world, 
the wonders around us—and in 
doing so draw closer to the heart of 
God. 
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The Triune Intuition 


A Tribute to Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 


Alexander Schmemann 


This year the literary world lost one of its great voices, Alexandr Solzhenitsyn. In 1970, the 


novelist and historian won the Nobel prize in literature. His work exposed abuses in the Soviet 


system and he was expelled from the U.S.S.R. in 1974. In the U.S. he turned a critical eye on 


Western culture. 


I want to share with you what I think 
is the true literary and artistic mes- 
sage of Solzhenitsyn. The world he 
has created in The Gulag Archipelago 
is rooted in, controlled by, and illu- 
mined with what I call the “triune 
intuition.” Let me explain what this 
esoteric term means. Solzhenitsyn 
doesn’t use it; I’m using it for him. 

For some 1,000 years, rooted first 
in the Bible and later on in the Chris- 
tian reception of the Bible, there was 
an experience of the world that we 
still call Christian. There was a foun- 
dation, a context, about which we 
very seldom thought because it was 
taken for granted. Only now, when 
this context has disappeared, when 
we have to choose between nirvana, 
the computer, or whatever else, are 
we coming back and trying to un- 
derstand what that foundation was. 

That context was triune intuition, 
three in one. Three visions combined 
in one, although they may seem to 
be mutually exclusive. 

I call the first one the intuition of 
the created world. I am not trying to 
explain how God created the world. 
The created means exactly what is 
written in one of the first verses of 
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the Bible. After each act of creation, 
God said, “And it is good.” Now for 
a long time we haven't heard a writer 
saying that the world is good; it takes 
a man writing from the concentra- 


tion camp describing torture and ar- 
rests. 

This man, like Solzhenitsyn, 
went through the Archipelago, the 
first circle of Hades of Dante’s in- 


ferno, to return to us this fundamen- 
tal understanding. So, first of all, the 
goodness of the world is a funda- 
mental point of reference, in contrast 
with a sick inclination toward the 
absurd. 

We have rejoiced in the absurd 
now for many years. When there is 
a desire to dislocate, this first intu- 
ition is broken. If we reread 
Solzhenitsyn’s work, we will find 
not one word of ontological doubt in 
it. 

The strangest experience I get 
from Solzhenitsyn is that when you 
finish a book in which such horror 
is described, your first impression is 
of light. 

The second intuition is the 
knowledge of this world as broken. 
Not absurd, not suspended between 
two vacuums, but as something ex- 
tremely precious yet totally broken. 
The whole creation, which God pro- 
claimed to be good, reflecting his 
glory, this world is broken. The more 
we realize its original perfection, the 
more we can understand the tragedy, 
the tremendous sadness of its bro- 
kenness. Only when something pre- 
cious has been broken are we sad. If 
something has no goodness in it, 
why cry about it? 

That something, which is the im- 
age of the ineffable glory, is 
wounded, bleeding, ugly: this is the 
Biblical intuition of the evil. 

Evil is not some mysterious “it.” 
Evil is not the ontological founda- 
tion of the world. Evil is not the ab- 
sence of good. Evil is the presence of 
the brokenness, a result of human 
choice not to be in that wholeness 
and beauty. 

When you read in The First Circle 
about Nerzhin’s encounter with his 
wife in prison, he saw that the ring 
was missing from her finger. He 
understood that she could not en- 
dure the pressure any more and had 
decided to divorce him. Nothing else 
is said, and everything is said. This 
is the triumph of evil. This is human 
weakness. This is the limit, this is 
exactly what one feels when hit by 
the brokenness in the world, by the 
Biblical Fall. 


The third intuition is that this 
world is redeemed, is being re- 
deemed, can be redeemed. The 
minute we give up that idea, we get 
out of that triune intuition. 
Solzhenitsyn is not among those 
naturalists like Rousseau who be- 
lieve that, simply because it’s tomor- 
row, it will be bigger and better. He 
is not one who believes that if you 
leave people alone with their tech- 
nology and skills they’ll build para- 
dise. 

Solzhenitsyn is not an optimist. 
But he is a man who knows what 
“Hallellujah” means. He knows that 
nothing in this world, no suffering, 
no ugliness can destroy the 
createdness of the world. He’s not 
like Kafka, who says that everything 
is black, it will always be black, we 
are sitting in darkness, we are going 
from nowhere into nowhere into no- 
where. Solzhenitsyn says we come 
from somewhere, we deviated from 
the road, and now we see where we 
are. 

Solzhenitsyn is not one who 
would say, all we have to do is jump 
out of history. You know, get a little 
commune in Vermont where we will 
bake our own bread—all problems 
will be solved. 

He doesn’t think that all it takes 
is to shout “Glory to Jesus” from time 
to time and continue as if nothing 
happened. He understands that be- 
fore the morning of the resurrection, 
there is something like the holy Sat- 
urday. We cannot all of a sudden 
leave the world to evil and start a 
new paradise. Good Friday is the 
beginning of the triumph. There the 
celebration of the redemption begins. 

It was after reading Solzhenitsyn 
that this triune experience became 
clear to me, and in this sense he be- 
longs to a great tradition. He is ask- 
ing us with his art whether we are 
still part of this vision. 

Again, Solzhenitsyn is not an 
optimist who impels a wonderful 
landscape. But neither is he a pessi- 
mist who says there is nothing new 
under the sun, nothing but darkness. 
Finally he is not a redemptionist who 
says that we will pray, because there 


Only when something 
precious has been broken 
are we sad. If something 
has no goodness in tt, 
why cry about tt? 

That something, which 
is the image of the 
ineffable glory, is 
wounded, bleeding, 
ugly: this is the Biblical 


intuition of the evil. 
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is nothing else left to do—concentra- 
tion camp or no concentration camp. 

He says that perhaps to keep 
these incongruities together, his 
triune intuition, is no longer possible, 
and this is where the dialogue be- 
gins. 

I discount those who dismiss 
Solzhenitsyn because they don’t like 
something higher than themselves. 
The first explanation is, “Sure, 
things like a gulag happen but they 
happen elsewhere.” Of course his- 
tory gives an explanation, and the 
explanation is to some extent a Justi- 
fication. The Russians will say that 
it happens, but only under Bolshe- 
viks. Each one will push it further 
and soon it will be well studied and 
charted. We will file our knowledge 
about it and continue in our own 
pursuits. That would be tragic. 

If Solzhenitsyn wants to show 
something by The Gulag Archipeligo, 
it is that the Archipelago is some- 
thing that grows in our culture, in 
our society of charity and relevance 
and liberation of 3,048 kinds, that 
this Archipelago is the inevitable 
conclusion. Of what? Itis this. If you 
cut off what he calls the “upper 
story” of man, you inevitably create 
an Archipelago Gulag. In writing 
this book Solzhenitsyn has killed the 
myth that the Archipelago is an ac- 
cident on an otherwise nice system. 

In the first chapter called “Ar- 
rest,” he says that the transport to 
the Archipelago begins with one 
horrible question. “Me? Why? What 
did I do?” and to this question no 
one got an answer in all those years. 
This is the last reaction of a person 
who thinks that if someone is ar- 
rested there should bea reason. The 
new system, that of Archipelago, be- 
gins when there is no answer to that 
question. 

Hopefully, the book will not be 
classified as simply the message of a 
man who suffered much and can’t 
understand how we have grown in 
our explanations of the world. 

If we do not go back to this triune 
intuition, if we do not put together 
this view of the world and human- 
ity, of the meaning of reason, of con- 
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We turned our backs upon the Spirit 


We turned our backs upon the Spirit and embraced all that is material 
with excessive and unwarranted zeal. This new way of thinking, 
which had imposed on us its guidance, did not admit the existence 
of intrinsic evil in man nor did it see any higher task than the 
attainment of happiness on earth. It based modern Western 
civilization on the dangerous trend to worship man and his material 


needs.... 


However, in early democracies, as in American democracy at the 
time of its birth, all individual human rights were granted because 
man is God’s creature. That is, freedom was given to the individual 
conditionally, in the assumption of his constant religious 
responsibility. Such was the heritage of the preceding thousand 
years. Two hundred or even fifty years ago, it would have seemed 
quite impossible, in America, that an individual could be granted 
boundless freedom simply for the satisfaction of his instincts or 
whims. Subsequently, however, all such limitations were discarded 
everywhere in the West; a total liberation occurred from the moral 


heritage of Christian centuries with their great reserves of mercy 


and sacrifice. 


— Solzhenitsyn in his Harvard Graduation Speech, 1978 


science, of the truth and of the lie; if 
we precede as we are preceding; if 
we are continually reductionist—be 
it reduction into sex or to economics 
or to history—it is a lie. The lie is the 
first step for the birth of the Archi- 
pelago Gulag. 

Only an artist could show that. 
After Solzhenitsyn got all the facts 
and data, he did what only an artist 
can do. He transformed it. He went 
through that incarnation. He gave 
us not only that knowledge about 
truth but truth itself. And he gavea 
word of warning. 

Only art in this world can be the 
incarnation of that total truth, show- 
ing those imprisoned in the Gulag 


that their life and history are not a 
meaningless process, but are a trag- 
edy, drama, redemption, and ulti- 
mately a victory. Our humanity is of 
divine origin. 

Thus the last great Russian 
writer gives us this view of impos- 
sible suffering, about a horror that 
took place‘in the world in the 20th 
century. Ultimately what comes 
from Solzhenitsyn's book is not dark- 
ness or despair or cynicism. What 
comes is light, hope, and faith.@ 


Alexander Schmemann was a promi- 
nent Orthodox Christian priest, teacher, 
and writer. This excerpt is from a 1974 
Radix / Right On article. 


ee 


Kenosis 


In sleep his infant mouth works in and out. 
He is so new, his silk skin has not yet 


been roughed by plane and wooden beam 


nor, so far, has he had to deal with human doubt. | 


He is ina dream of nipple found, 
of blue-white milk, of curving skin 
and, pulsing in his ear, the solid soothe 


of a warm heart's repeated sound. 


His only memories float from fluid space. 
So new he has not pounded nails, hung a door, 
broken bread, felt rebuff, bent to the lash, 


wept for the sad heart of the human race. 


—Luci Shaw 
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Looking Back at Francis Schaeffer 


from an Interview by Danny Smith 


This year author Francis Schaeffer, who died in 1984, was in the news again. Francis and 
Edith Schaeffer’s son Frank wrote the book, Crazy for God: How I Grew Up As One of the Elect, 
Helped Found the Religious Right, and Grew Up to Take All (or Almost All) of It Back. As you might 
guess from the title, the book was controversial and it was reviewed widely. (The first review I 
read was by novelist Jane Smiley, who visited L’Abri in the 1970s and viewed the faith-based 
community as a quaint anomaly.) 


When there were still seven candidates in the recent presidential race, Katie Couric asked each 
of them which book (in addition to the Bible) they would bring with them to the White House. 
Mike Huckabee answered, Whatever Happened to the Human Race, by Francis Schaeffer and C. 
Everett Koop. 


Schaeffer and C. S. Lewis are often referred to as the two most influential Christian apologists 
of the 20th century (there is a recent scholarly book on the subject). But Schaeffer preferred to 
call himself an evangelist. In the excerpt below, froma 1974 Radix interview, Schaeffer explains 


his apologetic approach. 


Radix: In The God Who Is There you 
said that knowledge precedes faith 
and that this understanding has 
been the emphasis in your work. 


Francis Schaeffer: The modern con- 
cept of truth is that there is no abso- 
lute truth but that everything is rela- 
tive. Truth is just a matter of statis- 
tics, averages, and so on. But I would 
say we can really know that some 
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things are true. We can know that 
God exists. We can know something 
about God’s character. We must re- 
member that we don’t have a silent 
God. It’s not just that God exists but 
that he has spoken. 


Radix: It’s one thing to get knowl- 
edge, to get answers to your indi- 
vidual questions, but it’s another 
thing to realize that we are sinners 


before a Holy God. Is this a normal 
reaction: after knowledge comes a re- 
alization of our need? 


Schaeffer: That's the danger of evan- 
gelism today: to urge people who 
don’t believe that guilt exists, who 
don’t believe there’s any answer to 
life, to get them to “accept Christ” 
without sufficient content. Many of 
them will treat this as a “new trip,” 


and then in a few weeks it’s gone. I 
would say that you have to lay foun- 
dations before you're ready to talk to 
people about accepting Christ. You 
have to move from metaphysics to 
morals. 

I’m not saying that this is true of 
everyone, because many people to- 
day come out of church backgrounds 
and many more are not truly mod- 
ern people. To them “accepting 
Christ,” as evangelists say, is fine. 
So if someone comes to me this after- 
noon and says, “Sir, what must I do 
to be saved?” I’m not going to talk to 
him about metaphysics. I’m going 
to say, “believe in the Lord Jesus and 
thou shalt be saved.” But for the oth- 
ers, a foundation must be laid first. 

One problem is that the church 
is often related to middle-class 
morés. So many people have not 
taken the time nor had the compas- 
sion to understand the secular 
person’s problems. They have no 
patience for these problems until 
their own child rebels and is gone. 
Then they begin to ask, “What's go- 
ing on?” 


Radix: So knowledge and under- 
standing should bring us closer to 
God and draw worship from our 
hearts? 


Schaeffer: That’s right. Worship 
shouldn’t be separated from content. 
Our worship and awe of God should 
be rooted in revelation. 

Modern liberal theologians try to 
get awe from the unknownness of 
God, standing face to face with the 
philosophic Other—and, knowing 
nothing, they feel awe. 

The Biblical view is the reverse. 
God has spoken, God has revealed 
himself to us, and on the basis of that, 
we have reason to have awe. I never 
want to make a dichotomy between 
knowledge and worship. What 
we've tried to do at L’Abri and in 
our books is to balance the content 
and worship. 


Radix: How were you drawn to this 
knowledge about the existence of 
God? 


Schaeffer: The most important thing 
is that I didn’t come from a Chris- 
tian home. My mother was a nomi- 
nal Christian, my father not at all. I 
had gone toa liberal church in Phila- 
delphia and it became obvious that 
they had no answers to the questions 
I was asking. I became an agnostic 
for some time and then, as a matter 
of intellectual honesty, I decided to 
read the Bible. As I read, I found that 
the Bible gave me answers to the 
problems that philosophy had de- 
fined but never answered. 

So, at the beginning of a six-month 
period I was not a Christian, but at 
the end I was. I don’t know the exact 
moment when I crossed over the line. 
What really forced me to take Chris- 
tianity seriously was the realization 
that it just didn’t shoot down prob- 
lems one after another, but it gave 
mea system that bound all the prob- 
lems together into a unified answer. 
At this point I became convinced that 
Christianity was true. 


Radix: Were there books or people 
that influenced you at that time? 


Schaeffer: No, amazingly enough, 
practically none at all. It was my 
own study of the Bible. I’m glad of 
that for a couple of reasons. It gives 
me tremendous confidence in the 
Scriptures as the Scriptures. Second, 
it gives me courage in turning the 
Bible over to people who haven't been 
raised in a Christian background 
and being sure that if they struggle 
with it honestly they will find the 
answers in it. 


Radix: That’s evidence that the Bible 
is God’s word, alive and powerful. 


Schaeffer: This is the place where 
we must struggle in our generation. 
The Bible gives us content. It is not a 
religious book, in the sense of offer- 
ing only emotions or experiences in 
your head—some sort of super trip. 
The Bible gives us strong content, 
and we can really find answers to 
these tremendous problems that 
other philosophies and religions 
can’t answer. 


The emotional reaction to the Bible, 
as I see it, should be a result of our 
becoming a Christian and not the 
basis of our becoming a Christian. 
The danger is with young people 
who've been through drug trips, east- 
ern religious experiences, and then 
turning to the Jesus movement, is that 
they’re looking for another trip. It 
will never work. We've got to real- 
ize that the Bible gives us content and 
after we’ve become Christians then 
comes the experience. We often go 
atit backwards. We try to get people 
on the basis of an experience to be- 
come Christians. 

These ideas are a very important 
part of my own thinking and of 
L’Abri’s work. This is our empha- 
sis. 


Radix: Could you describe some- 
thing about the ministry of L’Abri? 


Schaeffer: Three kinds of people 
seem to come here. First, there is the 
far-out young person whom the 
church rarely touches. Second, we 
have a lot of young people each year 
from strong evangelical back- 
grounds who say, “No one has given 
us any intellectual answers, and we 
haven't seen much reality. You are 
our last hope. We’re ready to throw 
the whole thing over.” Third, we 
have the university professor, the 
theological seminary teacher, the 
pastor, the Christian worker; some- 
body who has lost communication 
with the present generation and 
wants to learn at L’ Abri. 

People can come in two ways; as 
guests, stay up to 10 days, listen to 
the guest tapes we have for them. If 
they’re going to stay longer, they 
must stay as Farel house students. 
Also increasingly we’re having 
people live on the mountainside, in 
hotels, in farmers’ houses, because 
they can’t get into the L’Abri chalets 
themselves. That is our structure. 

You must remember what L’ Abri’s 
calling is, what we believed our call 
was when we started. It was to give 
ourselves to the Lord to use us (Edith 
and me and our family) as an exhi- 
bition that God exists in our genera- 
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tion. We didn’t have in mind the 
kind of work that L’Abri has turned 
out to be. We didn’t have any spe- 
cific type of work in mind. We of- 
fered ourselves to God to use us, and 
we have tried to keep to this. 

We feel that the Lord has given 
us various principles. (We don’t 
mean that others should be bound 
by these principles.) Remembering 
our calling, we never ask for funds, 
we just pray for our needs. We’re 
living here today in the same way 
that George Mueller lived in his or- 
phanages or as Hudson Taylor did 
in the beginning of his work. 

We also felt that if we needed 
workers we should never turn to 
Bible schools or to seminaries or go 
searching for them. We would pray 
for them. And I must say we havea 
marvelous staff that the Lord has 
given us. 

When we began, we tried to allow 
the Lord to direct the plan of work. 
Now we try to be alive to the fact that 
the Lord may change the form as 
time goes on. 


Radix: Although you didn’t have 
anything specific in mind, God cer- 
tainly had a tremendous plan. 


Schaeffer: Yes, and it’s beautiful 
looking back on it. We now have an 
Italian work, one in Ealing, London, 
one in California. These are all non- 
residential. Then we have residen- 
tial works here in Switzerland, in 
France, Holland, and in Hampshire, 
England. 

What has amazed us is that we’re 
so small—we really are very small, 
we've had very few human re- 
sources—yet the Lord has taken us 
at our word, and L’ Abri has become 
a voice througha very wide spectrum 
in the world. It’s a demonstration 
that God does exist. 

That is what I feel has been the 
final message of L’Abri. We're thank- 
ful for the thousands of young people 
saved here, but we try never to forget 
our calling, that by our method as 
well as our message, we remain in 
the Lord’s hand so he can exhibit 
that he exists. 
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Crazy for God 
(Carroll & Graf, 2007) 


by Frank Schaeffer 


A personal response to the provocative memoir 


by Sharon Gallagher 


In the early 70s, after graduating 
from college, I headed off with a 
friend to tour Europe. It was a time 
when large numbers of baby boomers 
were coming of age and wanted to 
see the world. They were searching 
for meaning and transcendence ina 
variety of ways—many used drugs, 
some went to Indian ashrams, some 
joined cults. And, in my view, provi- 
dence brought many to the L’Abri 
community in Switzerland. I was 
one of those students, and that visit 
changed my life. 

Founded by Frances and Edith 
Schaeffer, L’Abri (French for “the 
Shelter”) welcomed pilgrims and 
seekers to learn about the Christian 
faith in an amazingly beautiful val- 
ley in the Swiss Alps. There, an in- 
ternational group of young travelers 
attended lectures followed by long 
discussions about existentialism, the 
Vietnam war, movies, books, art, and 
theology. All concerns were taken se- 
riously. 

At a time when many Ameri- 
can Christians recoiled from 
countercultural types, L’Abri wel- 
comed them. In fact Francis became 
one of them, growing his hair and a 
goatee and abandoning his earlier 
missionary suits for his now famous 
mountain-climber’s knickers. 

Thad grown up ina fundamen- 
talist subculture in the “Christ 
against culture” mode where the 
larger culture was viewed with sus- 
picion. At L’Abri the culture was 
engaged. It was invigorating to be 
with Christians who loved the 
things I loved: art, music, literature, 
and movies. (The film discussions at 


L’Abri have inspired the scores of 
movie reviews I’ve written since.) 
Evening conversations were held 
over delicious candle-lit dinners, 
served on real china. One of Edith 
Schaeffer’s themes was that in addi- 
tion to good theology, we all need 
beauty in our lives. 

Being with these prayerful, 
thoughtful Christians gave mea taste 
for community that has shaped my 
life. Returning from Europe, instead 
of going to graduate school as 
planned, I headed to a Christian com- 
munity in Berkeley, and never left. 

Some of my first subversive 
thoughts about women’s roles came 
to me at L’Abri, but they weren’t in- 
spired by the lectures. I stayed fora 
while in the chalet of Debby and Udo 
Middelmann. Debby was one of the 
Schaeffers’ three daughters and a 
graduate of the University of 
Lausanne. Udo presided over the 
table conversations while Debby and 
other female helpers made supper. 
In the middle of one conversation, 
Debby came out of the kitchen to put 
something on the table and, before 
rushing back into the kitchen, she 
made a brilliant comment that illu- 
minated the whole discussion we 
were having. I remember thinking, 
“She should be out here at the table 
with us—not stuck in the kitchen.” 

I was also aware of a furtive 
figure occasionally seen tromping 
around in motorcycle boots with a 
scowl on his face, the Schaeffers’ 
only son, Franky. I’d_ heard that 
Franky had been expelled from 
boarding school and never finished 
high school. He’d gotten one of the 


Founded by Frances and Edith Schaeffer, L’Abri (French for “the Shelter”) 
welcomed pilgrims and seekers to learn about the Christian faith in an 
amazingly beautiful valley in the Swiss Alps. 


young and lovely L’Abri_ stu- 
dents pregnant and they were 
newly married. Yet it seemed 
clear that despite his history, 
and all the gifted, spiritually 
mature L’Abri members, in- 
cluding his sisters, Franky was 
L’Abri’s heir apparent. 

It is this Franky, now 
Frank, Schaeffer whose new 
book Crazy for Go, I’m review- 
ing. If those of us visiting L’Abri 
found it liberating and life- 
transforming, for Franky, it was 
a place of pious expectations 
that he felt he could never fill. 

Two prominent leaders of 
L’ Abri, Os Guinness and Hans 
Rookmaaker, became friends of 
mine. So after buying Crazy for 
God [immediately looked in the 
index for their names. There 
were two brief references to Os 
Guinness and no mention of 
Hans Rookmaaker. Yet Frank 
spends many pages describing in 
great and lyrical detail the girls he 
had crushes on. This book is not 
“The L’Abri Story.” This is Frank’s 
book and his memories are those of 
a rebellious teenage boy, keenly in- 
terested in sex and resentful of his 
parents’ focus on their ministry. 

In his early twenties Frank be- 
came an anti-abortion activist. In 
this book Frank explains that his 
convictions came out of his deep 
love for his baby daughter, The idea 
that other babies conceived out of 
wedlock might be aborted outraged 
him. 

His allies in this battle were C. 
Everett Koop, the pediatrician who 


Frank Schaeffer 
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later became Surgeon General under 
Ronald Reagan, and Francis 
Schaeffer who reluctantly was 
drawn into the battle at his son’s in- 
sistence. 

Francis and Frank soon found 
themselves strategizing with other 
leaders of the religious right, who as 
Francis commented “are not our sort 
of people.” This is how Frank char- 
acterizes some of them: 

“In private, they ranged from 
unreconstructed bigot reactionaries 
like Jerry Falwell, to Dr. Dobson, the 
most power-hungry and ambitious 
person I have ever met... to Pat 
Robertson, who would have a hard 
time finding work in any job where 


hearing voices is not a require- 
ment.” 

Frank now regrets much of 
his involvement with the reli- 
gious right. It’s rare (and impres- 
sive) for a public figure to repent 
of much of his life’s work, to be 
so brutally candid about his 
own failures and shortcomings. 
But Frank’s revelations about 
his family’s imperfections made 
me uneasy. They seem like a be- 
trayal—even public figures 
have a right to privacy. There’s 
also a persistent tone of mock- 
ery about his parents’ faith and 
work that is disturbing. It’s the 
voice of an angry adolescent 
still struggling to define himself 
as different, in fact superior, to 
his family. In contrast, when 
Frank describes his own wife 
and children there is a different 
voice—he sounds like a grown- 
up. 

Frank says that he is still “pro- 
life” but he defines the term more 
broadly now. He believes that “try- 
ing to save our planet and provid- 
ing a just and good life for everyone 
“is actually pro-life. 

Frank is clearly still a man in pro- 
cess and I wish him well on his jour- 
ney. I will also always be grateful for 
Francis and Edith Schaeffer and the 
other members of the L’Abri commu- 
nity who made such an impact on 
my own pilgrimage and that of so 
many others. 


A version of this review was origi- 


nally published in the EEWC News- 
letter, >www.eewc.com<. 
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Brideshead Revisted 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Years ago, when Brideshead Revisited 
was made into a PBS mini-series, the 
production was lauded by critics and 
viewers. Fans looked forward every 
week to the next installment of the 
literate and lush production. 

This year a new movie version 
of the Evelyn Waugh novel was re- 
leased to tepid critical response. One 
review said that although the film 
had some good performances, it was 
basically a theological debate. This 
was meant as a warning, but I took it 
as a recommendation and went to 
see the movie. 

The plot follows smart, talented, 
but poor Charles Ryder as he enters 
Oxford. There he meets Sebastian 
Flight, the son of an aristocratic and 
impossibly rich English family. 
Happy to have escaped his dour 
home life, Charles finds Sebastian 
and his group of “bright young 
things” a welcome change. 

Charles is soon invited to 
Brideshead, the family estate, where 
he’s infatuated with the beauty of the 
house and grounds, the lavishness 
of the lifestyle, and the unending 
riches of the wine cellar. 
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Eventually Sebastian introduces 
Charles to his family. Sebastian’s 
mother, Lady Marchmain, is a de- 
vout Catholic who disapproves of 
Sebastian’s homosexuality and 
heavy drinking. Sebastian’s father, 
Lord Marchmain, has escaped to 
Italy where he lives with his mis- 
tress. When Sebastian and his sister 
Julia decide to visit their father in 
Venice, Charles is invited to go 
along. Lady Marchmain hopes that 
Charles will be a steadying influence 
on her wayward son. But in Venice 
Charles becomes deeply attracted to 
Julia. When Sebastian, who has a 
crush on Charles, discovers him 
embracing Julia, he’s angry and 
hurt. 

Until meeting Julia, Charles 
had seemed ambivalent, agnostic 
about his own sexuality. But his 
opinions on religion are more 
strongly held. Charles is a self-de- 
clared atheist who views religion as 
superstition. At first the Flight 
family’s faith seems as exotic to 
Charles as their wealth, but he grows 
increasingly impatient with their 
beliefs. From his perspective, religion 
has ruined the family, leaving every- 
one miserable. 

It’s driven Sebastian into 
drunken self-loathing and Lord 
Marchmain out of his own home. It 
also drives a wedge between himself 
and Julia who, though only nomi- 
nally Catholic herself, refuses to 
marry a non-Catholic. Instead, Julia 
marries a successful businessman 
who converts to Catholicism as a 
matter of convenience. Charles is 
heartbroken but moves on to become 
a successful painter and eventually 
to marry a suitable woman. 

Some years later, Charles and 
Julia are thrown togethtr again, 
when they meet on a cruise. Julia is 
traveling alone and Charles’s wife 
is seasick (as are most of the other 
passengers). Charles and Julia spend 
hours together everyday until they 


rekindle their interrupted romance 
and decide to leave their spouses. 
(The spouses are portrayed as really 
awful people, which conveniently 
blunts audience censure.) The 
couple returns to Brideshead, where 
Julia has been living since her 
mother’s death and are joined by 
Lord Marchmain and his mistress. 
Marchmain is terminally ill and has 
come home to die. As he approaches 
his final hours, the family brings in 
a priest to say the last rites. 

Charles objects that they’re forc- 
ing something on the old man that 
he wouldn’t want. But the devout 
younger sister Cordelia wants it and, 
surprisingly, so do Julia and Lord 
Marchmain’s mistress. As the priest 
administers the rites, he asks the 
dying man to make some sign that 
he repents of his sins and wants 
forgiveness. Slowly, weakly, 
Marchmain makes the sign of the 
cross. But in this context, and view- 
ing it from Charles’s perspective (he 
is the narrator), it seems like a de- 
feat. 

After her father’s death, Julia tells 
Charles that she won’t marry him 
because she “can’t shut herself off 
from God’s mercy.” This comes as a 
complete surprise because nothing 
in the story up to this point has re- 
vealed a God of mercy. 

Then the movie segues into the 
future. WWII is raging and Charles 
is stationed at Brideshead, which 
has been requisitioned as an army 
headquarters. The remaining fam- 
ily members have scattered and only 
Sebastian’s old nanny remains. As 
he explores the now slightly battered 
Brideshead, Charles is flooded with 
memories. He ends up in the chapel, 
which unlike the rest of the house, 
seems unchanged. Then he kneels 
before the cross and dips his finger 
in holy water before he leaves. 

As Charles walks out of 
Brideshead, a voice-over says “I had 
to get away from here to see the 


light.” And the movie, which has 
been shot very darkly up until that 
point, is suddenly light-filled. But 
the ending doesn’t make sense. Why 
does Charles cross himself and what 
light has he seen? 

In the PBS series, Lord 
Marchmain’s deathbed scene had 
been very moving but I couldn’t re- 
member why the movie version 
seemed so different. So, I rented a 
DVD and watched the same scene 
in the series. 

In the earlier version, much more 
is revealed. Once again, Charles ar- 
gues strongly against the presence 
of the priest, but the three women 
prevail. It seems that Marchmain is 
past the point of hearing or respond- 
ing anyway. As the priest asks 
Marchmain to give some indication 
that he’s sorry for his sins and wants 
to receive forgiveness, the three 
women are praying. Suddenly, out 
of sympathy, Charles feels the need 
to join them. He prays, “Oh, God, if 
there is a God, forgive him of his sins. 
If there is such a thing as sin.” 

As Charles says this he begins 
to feel the longing for a sign and he 
prays again, more simply, “God, for- 
give him his sins and please, God, 
make him accept your forgiveness.” 
And at that point Marchmain makes 
the sign of the cross. 

It’s unfair to expect a two-hour 
movie to convey all the details of the 
novel in the way the eleven—hour 
PBS series did. But the movie ver- 
sion omits the conversion of Charles. 
And without that, the “theological 
debate” makes little sense. The mo- 
ment when Charles speaks to God, 
condescendingly at first and then in 
earnest, is where God’s mercy is in 
evidence. The filmmakers spend a 
great deal of time on the romance 
between Charles and Julia, but it 
would have been a better movie if 
they’d invested a few more minutes 
to reveal what Waugh saw as the 
heart of the matter.@ 
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Abigail Washburn & 


The Sparrow Quintet 
(Nettwork Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Even though the People’s Republic 
of China is charging into the 21st 
century as a global power and glo- 
bal market, the country is still largely 
a mystery to most of us. 

This summer the Olympics ar- 
rived in the capital city of Beijing and 
gave millions of American TV view- 
ers a small glimpse of how China 
works. The government strived to im- 
press the rest of the world with how 
organized, high-tech, and hospitable 
the country was, despite the 
clampdown on freedom of speech, 
the inevitable technological glitches, 
and downright fraud. Protesters 
were “detained,” the televised im- 
ages of the opening spectacular were 
partially computer-generated, and 
even an attractive young girl lip- 
synced the country’s national an- 
them when the strong-voiced singer 
was deemed to be not photogenic 
enough for television. 

Of course, China had its share 
of unfavorable press in the months 
prior to the Olympics, including the 
use of force to quell protests in Tibet 
and the suspect building practices 
in Sichaun province that resulted in 
an inordinate number of lives lost 
during its catastrophic earthquake. 

Yet, amid all the political mis- 
steps and rubble, Chinese culture 
thrives, which forms the backdrop 
to a young American who has 
tapped into it on her second CD, 
Abigail Washburn & the Sparrow Quar- 
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tet. Washburn’s story offers a com- 
pelling tale on how she has opened 
the tiniest of windows onto China 
through its music, which she has re- 
envisioned in her own unique way 
as a Salient convergence of Chinese 
and American culture. 

In light of the pros and cons of 
Sino-American relations, Washburn 
has found herself to be a cultural 


ambassador who offers what 
Newsweek magazine calls a musical 
“mash-up of old-timey Americana 
and Chinese tradition.” Her vision 
is expressed in her band, the Spar- 
row Quartet. The collective is com- 
prised of Washburn on clawhammer 
banjo and vocals, jazz/pop/blue- 
grass banjo virtuoso Béla Fleck, cel- 
list Ben Sollee, and violinist Casey 


Driessen. It’s a one-of-a-kind en- 
semble that delivers an otherworldly 
amalgam of Appalachian roots mu- 
sic and Chinese folkloric tunes. 

Washburn, who singles out the 
Dalai Lama as an integral inspira- 
tion, has traveled three times with 
her band to China, including a tour 
in 2005, a cultural mission to Tibet 
in 2007—jointly sponsored by the 
U.S. State Department and the Ameri- 
can Center for Educational Ex- 
change, and officially sanctioned by 
the powers that be in the People’s 
Republic of China—and at this 
year’s Summer Olympics festivities 
when the group played at the ribbon- 
cutting ceremony at the new Ameri- 
can Embassy in Beijing. 

Washburn’s story begins when 
she was majoring in Asian studies 
in college, which led to a year living 
and studying in China. She was a 
quick study as far as learning the 
Mandarin language and became fas- 
cinated with the country’s cultural 
history. “I did the backwards cul- 
tural thing,” Washburn said in a 
conversation we had in June. “I 
went to China and decided when 
I returned home that I wanted to 
discover a part of America’s cul- 
tural legacy that I could be proud 
of.” 

Her first stop was the banjo, 
which, she said, proved to be “an 
awesome connection to the Ameri- 
can folk tradition.” Washburn’s ob- 
session with China converged with 
her newfound obsession for the 
banjo, which led to her singular style 
of cross-cultural global music. The 
Sparrow Quartet, however, was long 
in coming. In fact, she never dreamed 
of leading a band and playing 
onstage. 

During one consulting-firm stint 
in China, with banjq, in tow, 
Washburn would gather with 
friends after work to do karaoke. At 
the end of the evenings to break 
things up, she’d play an American 
folk song on the banjo. But that was 


the extent of her performance expe- 
rience. 

By 2004, Washburn decided to 
make the move semi-permanently to 
China. But first she decided to em- 
bark ona road trip that led to West 
Virginia and Kentucky where she 
learned new tricks from old hill- 
country masters of the banjo. She 
then made her way to the Interna- 
tional Bluegrass Music Association 
convention in Nashville where she 
met some other female banjo pickers. 
As they jammed, an A&R scout from 
Sugarhill Records liked what he 
heard and asked them to cut a three- 
song demo. 

Although that band never jelled, 
the demo turned heads at Nettwork 
Records, and through mutual 
friends Washburn hooked up with 
Fleck, who met her at a pickers party. 
She gave him a copy of her latest 
tunes. “I started listening to Abby’s 
demo as I was driving and I kept 
going faster and faster,” Fleck said. 
“Lended up getting pulled over fora 
ticket. But I kept thinking, is this as 
good as I think it is? I loved her songs, 
her voice, her mix of Chinese and 
American folk.” 

On a hiatus from his band, the 
Flecktones, Fleck tagged along with 
Washburn to China after the release 
of her first solo CD in 2005, Song of 
the Traveling Daughter, a bilingual 
disc highlighted by the title track 
sung in Mandarin. The group’s sec- 
ond album, Abigail Washburn & the 
Sparrow Quartet, released this year, 
spotlighted its singular soundscape 
steeped in a chamber music-meets- 
bluegrass sensibility and buoyed by 
artistically fashioned arrangements. 

In the musical mix are traces of 
lyrical Sichaun folk songs, American 
field recordings, and work songs, 
Béla Bartok and Giacomo Puccini's 
experiments with music from the 
East, and a meld of American old- 
timey, revival gospel, grooved blues, 
and mountain yodeling. 

Even though she never planned 


on being a performer, Washburn says 
she’s pleased that she’s onstage now 
instead of working in some area of 
Sino-American comparative law, 
which was her original plan. “It all 
goes back to when I was first offered 
arecord deal,” she told me. “The big 
question was, what do I want to say? 
I can use my voice as a foreigner 
working in the Chinese market or use 
it as an artist who has something im- 
portant to say on a cultural level. In 
one way, I had my nose to the ground 
to return to China. I had passed my 
TOFL exam so that I could get my 
masters in law at a Chinese univer- 
sity. But, as it turned out, I’m getting 
to be a part of China in another way, 
by, as the Dalai Lama said, attempt- 
ing to be engaged with a spirit of 
peace.” 

In her song, “Great Big Wall in 
China,” Washburn combined ele- 
ments of Chinese music and gospel 
to create what she calls “a simple folk 
song that feels like Woody Guthrie.” 
She yodels in the open, then embarks 
ona dreamlike journey, before com- 
ing down to earth with the chorus: 
“They built a great big wall in 
China/Built it up to the pearly 
gates.” (She downplays the image as 
being one in which her adopted 
country is heaven-like.) 

“I was on a plane on my way 
back to China,” Washburn says. “1 
wanted to write a poem about why 
China matters so much. When you 
experience another culture, every- 
thing changes.” 

Cultures may mesh but it’s never 
easy to leave one for another. So much 
gets left behind. In a gospel-teeming 
sentiment toward the end of the al- 
bum, Washburn delivers the song “It 
Ain’t Easy,” where she soulfully 
sings, “I prayed to God Ko] let the 
light shine off you again/It ain’t easy 
leavin’ you.” 


Dan Ouellette is currently writing a bi- 
ography of jazz musician Ron Carter. 
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Candlelight: Illuminating the Art of Spiritual Direction 


by Susan S. Phillips 


reviewed by Sam Hamilton-Poore 


“Good teachers of artists of- 
fer their students, ‘some- 
thing akin to the vulnerabil- 
ity found in a personal re- 
lationship—a kind of artis- 
tic and intellectual inti- 
macy that lets other see how 
they reached a specific 
point, not simply that they 
did reach it.’ Good teachers 
‘lay open the line that runs 
between their life and their 
art.’”* More empowering 
than technique, students 
learn how to create their 
own best art by seeing how 
the teacher herself has 
struggled, failed, and suc- 
ceeded. 

By this standard, Susan 
S. Phillips is a very good 
teacher—indeed, excel- 
lent—for those who wish to 
learn the art of spiritual di- 
rection. With humor, hu- 
mility, grace, and vulner- 
ability, Phillips recounts her 
own growthas a “holy lis- 
tener,” laying open the line 
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tor, while bearing witness 
to the Spirit’s transforma- 
tive work in the lives of the 
people she accompanies 
into the light of God’s holy 
presence. 

“Light” is a recurring 
metaphor throughout 
Candlelight: from the 
simple candle Phillips 
lights at the beginning of 
each spiritual direction 
session to symbolize the 
presence of “the Light of 
the world” (xii), to a dy- 
ing directee’s self-image 
as an “unused candle” 
that will soon be “kindled 
by the Light of God’s great 
love” in her life beyond 
death (219). Strong or 
weak, persistent or flick- 
ering, the light that is 
sought and seen in spiri- 
tual direction is the guid- 
ing grace of God’s reality 
and movement in each 
person’s life—a light that 
pierces the darkness of 


that connects her own deep love for compassionate listening, she invites suffering, doubt, and confusion. 
God with her present-day practice _ readers to witness the how of her own Among books on spiritual direc- 
of spiritual direction. Through her _ transformation as a spiritual direc- tion, Phillips’s book especially 
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stands out for the way in which she 
traces the arc of her relationship with 
nine individuals. Readers see how 
the ministry of spiritual direction, 
over time, assists “real people” in 
paying attention and responding to 
the “real presence” of God in their 
lives. 

Much more than “case studies,” 
these are stories of faith, hope, suf- 
fering, and courage. Through the art 
and ministry of spiritual direction, 
each individual (and the author her- 
self) begins to perceive God’s own 
light, God’s own story, illuminating 
his or her story. 

As a spiritual director and 
teacher of spiritual directors, I find 
Candlelight to be not only beautiful, 
but honest and true. “My first spiri- 
tual direction relationship,” Phillips 
writes, “was short-lived and disap- 
pointing” (22). 

Phillips is not afraid to speak of 
her failures and fears as a director, 
nor is she afraid to accompany her 
directees into their own. “I bear wit- 
ness,” she says, “to the grime and 
sweat, struggle and disappointment 
of everyday life. 

“Yet [hold hope that there is more 
than hardship and that a larger view 
will allow a glimpse of the Spirit. I 
am reaching for a glimmer of the holy. 
I bank on the probability that a per- 
son showing up in my Office is do- 
ing the same “(44). 

Bearing witness, holding hope, 
reaching for a glimmer, banking on 
people’s need and search for God’s 
holy light—I can’t think of a better 
way to describe the ministry of spiri- 
tual direction, nor a more luminous 
guide than Susan S. Phillips. 


*David Bayles and Ted Orland, Art 
and Fear: Observations On the Perils (and 
Rewards) of Artmaking (Santa Cruz, CA 
and Eugene, OR: The Image Con- 
tinuum, 1993), 83-84. 

ae 
Sam Hamilton-Poore is director of the 
program in Christian Spirituality and 
assistant professor of Christian Spiritu- 
ality at the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary in San Anselmo, CA. 


CRYING FOR A VISION” 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
The Collected 


pea 


STEVE SCOIE 
Edited by Gord Wilson 


What’s Art Got To Do with It? 


CRYING FOR A VISION AND OTHER ESSAYS 
Steve Scott 


The director of CANA (Christian Artists Networking 
Association) offers a challenge to artists and a 
manifesto for the arts. Revised and expanded edition 
includes additional essays, an interview, study guide, 
and a new introduction. paper. ISBN 978-1425977542. 


“Steve Scott is a rare individual with a deep love and 
understanding of Scripture, and a passion for the 
arts.” -Steve Turner, author of The Gospel According 
to the Beatles. 


“It is imperative, for the good of the Church, that 
you read and digest this book.” -Kemper Krabb, HM 


“A must-read.” -Chris Well, CCM 6 
Now available through Amazon.com, Ingram, 


and Baker and Taylor. 
www.canagroup.org, www.alivingdog.com. 
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The Art of lconography 


by 
Christine Simoneau Hales 


Madonna of Korsun 


NN SS 


The art of iconography began with 
the early days of Christianity. The 
first icons were wood panels that 
commemorated the deaths of the 
early Christian martyrs. When Chris- 
tianity was legalized by Constantine 
in 313, iconography grew to be a way 
of transmitting the truths of the 
Christian faith in pictures. Most 
people were illiterate right up though 
the middle ages, so this became an 
important method of carrying on the 
faith from generation to generation 
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and from country to country. 

There is much more to the his- 
tory of iconography, which I refer to 
in my upcoming book, The New Re- 
naissance: Restoring the Foundations of 
Church Art, but suffice it to say that 
the history of iconography is closely 
bound to the history of Christ’s 
church. Today icons are appreciated 
in the more traditional liturgical 
streams of Christianity, such as the 
Orthodox, the Catholic, Episcopal, 
and Anglican traditions, while oth- 


ers are becoming more open to it. 
My work as a contemporary art- 
ist and born-again believing Chris- 
tian has led me to re-visit iconogra- 
phy to learn from that powerful art 
form how to convey the elements of 
our faith in a contemporary and 
symbolic language. One of the most 
famous iconographers, Andrei 
Rublev, c. 1450 in Russia, was a 
monk who for his church created art 
that reflected the spiritual needs of 
his time. I believe that an important 


part of being a Christian artist is to 
live a lifestyle that involves prayer, 
fasting, and direction from trusted 
spiritual fathers and mothers, simi- 
lar to that of the monks who “wrote” 
icons in pre-Renaissance days. 

Isay “write” anicon rather than 
paint one, because we are meant to 
be holy transcribers of God’s word 
into visual form. An icon is not 
meant to be about personal interpre- 
tation, but purely God’s word, simi- 
lar to the Bible. 

But how do we do this ina con- 
temporary way? Clearly there is 
much to learn from the past images 
created by the Holy Fathers. Other 
important elements are a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ, a sub- 
mitted lifestyle to a church, and good 
artistic training. 

The work I do is inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, usually through per- 
sonal prayer time, reading Scripture, 
or seeing other icons that resonate 
as important messages to convey. For 
example, I have done three different 
“Elijah” icons because I believe that 
his story has much wisdom that ap- 
plies to this age. Also, my 12 festal 
icons convey the Gospels and are a 
teaching tool as well as visual art. 

A difference between worship 
and veneration is important to keep 
in mind with icons. An icon is a 
symbol pointing to God. It in itself is 
not God, but a doorway through 
which we can perceive his presence 
in a profound way. 

I believe that the church of our 
times is in desperate need of a new 
paradigm in sacred art. “My people 
perish for lack of vision.” It is time 
to get serious about creating good 
quality Christian art for our 
churches, books, magazines, and 
films. I believe that icons need to be 
created and viewed in a new way, 
by artists who are committed to 
bringing God’s kingdom to earth for 
nourishment and revelation for 
God’s people. bid 

Most of my work is commis- 
sioned by churches and private in- 
dividuals, and I often have exhibi- 
tions at colleges and universities that 
include multimedia lectures to re- 


Angel with other Commandment 


“Love the Lord your God with all your heart, all 
your soul, all your mind, and all your strength.” 


awaken people’s awareness of this 
art and how it can be brought to our 
times. I’ve created a line of cards with 
my icons on the front and Holy Scrip- 
ture related to the image on the re- 
verse side. They are blank inside so 
they can be sent to anyone for any 


reason. I see the distribution of these 
cards as part of my evangelical mis- 
sion. @ 


Christine’s icons and cards are avail- 
able at www.halesart.com, and at 
www.christinesimoneauhales.com. 
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The Last Word 


A Paradox to Ponder 


Multiplication of Bibles and Decrease of Bible Knowledge 


by W. Ward Gasque 


Almost everyone who lives in the 
U.S. and Canada today has access 
toa Bible in his or her mother tongue. 
In fact, the Bible has been translated 
into the languages spoken by 95% of 
the world’s population. The com- 
plete Bible has been translated into 
392 languages. The New Testament, 
into 1,012 languages. Nearly 900 
additional languages have at least a 
book or selections from the Bible. 
That's a total of 2,287 languages into 
which at least a portion of the Bible 
has been translated. 
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There are countries in the world 
where it is difficult, but not impos- 
sible, to find a copy of the Bible in 
your mother tongue (for example, in 
the Muslim world or China). But to- 
day the Bible is actually available for 
sale in nearly every country, with the 
exception of Saudi Arabia and 
North Korea. If you are a Christian 
rather than a Muslim, you can prob- 
ably get a Bible in Saudi Arabia, too. 

In the U.S., 92% of households 
own at least one copy of the Bible. Of 
households that own a Bible, the 


average number of Bibles is three. 
There are more than 200 different 
translations of the Bible into English, 
and several new translations are 
published every year. Iam supposed 
to be an expert on such things, yet I 
walked into a bookshop at the 
Guildford Cathedral when I was in 
England this past summer and saw 
two new translations I had never 
seen before. 

It seems that every publisher 
wants their own translation of the 
Bible, and if not a translation at least 


one or more special-interest editions. 
When I was a teenager, a handful of 
contemporary English translations 
was readily available along with a 
couple of study Bibles. Today we 
have the choice of hundreds of an- 
notated study Bibles: special edi- 
tions for children, boys, girls, teens, 
women, men, the military, single 
adults, students, brides, those recov- 
ering from a variety of addictions, etc. 
There is a Marketplace Bible, The Ser- 
endipity Bible, The Twelve Step Bible, 
One Year Bible, The NIV Study Bible, 
several NRSV Study Bibles, The TNIV 
Study Bible in an extremely wide va- 
riety of colors and styles, Biblezines, 
Extreme Teen Bible, The Duct Tape 
Bible, God's Little Princess Devotional 
Bible, and Immerse: A Water Resistant 
Bible (presumably for Baptists or 
scuba divers), The Maxwell Leadership 
Bible, The Woman Thou Art Loosed 
Edition of the NKJV, The Life Applica- 
tion Study Bible, The Archaeological 
Study Bible, Zondervan’s NIV Recov- 
ery Bible and Tyndale’s The Life Re- 
covery Bible, The Learning Bible, a va- 
riety of audio and dramatized Bibles, 
The Access Bible, and so on. 

The same surveys suggest that 
the people who own these Bibles do 
not read them. Knowledge of the con- 
tent of the Bible seems to decline year 
by year. About a third of those who 
own Bibles say that they have read 
the Bible once in the past week. Ina 
Gallup Poll taken in 2000, less than 
half of the adults interviewed could 
name one of the Gospels, 37% could 
name the four Gospels, and 42% 
could name five of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

I have spent my life teaching 
Biblical studies at a post-graduate 
level. In recent years, I have taught 
primarily non-traditional students, 
that is, fully employed adults who 
are pursuing graduate studies with- 
out quitting their jobs. [always doa 
test-in and a test-out. Ina class of, 
say, 20, [normally have onlya couple 
of students who seem to have a good 
knowledge of the English Bible be- 
fore taking my course on Paul or the 
Gospels or whatever I happen to be 
teaching. The surprising thing is that 


How can it be that we have all these translations and 


editions of the Bible to choose from and yet knowl- 


edge of the contents of Bible seems to be in decline, 


even in churches that regard themselves to be Bible- 


based? 


some of these Biblical illiterates are 
pastors who have been “in the min- 
istry” for years. Thus, ignorance of 
the Bible is by no means limited to 
the non-churchgoer. 

How can it be that we have all 
these translations and editions of the 
Bible to choose from and yet knowl- 
edge of the contents of Bible seems to 
be in decline, even in churches that 
regard themselves to be Bible-based? 
I have not done extensive research 
on the subject, but I have a few ideas 
based ona rather wide observation 
of church life over the past 50 years. 

The dominant reason for the de- 
cline is probably due to the influence 
of TV. The average adult watches four 
to five hours of TV each day, which 
does not leave a lot of free time for 
reading the Bible or any other books. 
A good place to start would be to turn 
off the TV (or perhaps cancel 
cablevision). 

A second influence has been the 
decline of expository preaching in 
favor of relational preaching. It is 
rare to hear of pastors who system- 
atically preach through the key 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments these days. Nor is it the cus- 
tom to read aloud large portions of 
Scripture as a part of the worship 
service. Asa result, people who at- 
tend church regularly are exposed 
to short paragraphs of the Bible at 
most. 

Third, there is the decline of both 
the Sunday evening service and 
adult Bible classes. In my youth, 


most evangelical Christians at- 
tended two services and a Bible 
class on Sunday, along with a mid- 
week meeting for prayer and Bible 
study. Today, the one Sunday ser- 
vice, with its emphasis on “wor- 
ship” (often praise music) and in- 
spirational preaching, has become 
the general pattern. 

Fourth, even in small groups, 
“Bible study” frequently degenerates 
into sharing feelings about the par- 
ticular text under discussion, with 
little interest in what the text actu- 
ally says (hence, very little “study”). 

A fifth influence could be the del- 
uge of contemporary translations 
and editions. Not only has there been 
the loss of acommon Bible in English 
(as in the case of the Authorized Ver- 
sion that shaped the English lan- 
guage and literature for three cen- 
turies) , but people are inclined to 
think that because they own several 
Bibles they are better informed than 
their ancestors. The opposite is true. 

I challenge church leaders to do 
a critical analysis of their congrega- 
tion and to devise a plan to reverse 
the downward spiral of Biblical 
knowledge among their people. 
There may be no simple solution, but 
a recovery of the gift of “teacher” 
would be a good place to begin. 


W. Ward Gasque, Ph.D., a founding 
member of the faculty of Regent Col- 
lege, is English Ministries Pastor of Rich- 
mond Chinese Alliance Church in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada. 
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Making a Difference 


What Does It Look Like? 


The Partnership of Lawndale Community Church and Christ Church of Oak Brook 


On Thanksgiving morning 1983, the 
Chicago Tribune ran an article featur- 
ing Lawndale Community Church. 
It described the hopes and dreams 
of this urban church, that despite its 
youth (barely four years old at the 
time) and its size (about 40 people in 
attendance) LCC dared to believe in 
the power of the gospel to transform 
the inner-city community of North 
Lawndale. 

The feature story of the young 
ambitious church in the notoriously 
drug-infested, high-crime area 
moved many, including certain 
members of a local congregation 
called Christ Church in suburban 
Oak Brook about 15 miles west of 
Lawndale. After reading the article, 
these members approached the se- 
nior pastor, who at that time was the 
Rev. Dr. Art DeKruyter, and ex- 
pressed their desire to see if CCOB 
could be of any service to LCC. Christ 
Church, a large, affluent, estab- 
lished, non-denominational congre- 
gation already had mission commit- 
ments both globally and locally, and 
it did not necessarily need another 
project. 

Nevertheless, DeKruyter autho- 
rized contact with LCC, eventually 
sending the late Ed Rose, chairman 
of the missions committee at the time, 
to visit the young urban church. 
What he saw impressed him, as he 
sensed the burning, relentless vision 
of this small fellowship to be a trans- 
formational agent in Lawndale. Af- 
ter a reciprocal visit by LCC leaders 
to CCOB several months later, the 
seed of a partnership between two 
churches that crossed the urban-sub- 
urban divide was planted, a seed 
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that has since sprouted magnifi- 
cently and continues to bear fruit to- 
day. 

At first, financial support from 
CCOB defined the partnership, but 
it did not take long before it went be- 
yond merely “sending a check.” 
Church members began giving their 
talents and expertise toward fulfill- 
ing LCC’s vision. For example, CPA 
Gene Eleveld helped to set up a com- 
puter system for the health center as 
well as an accounting system for the 
church. He also volunteered to keep 
the church’s financial books and did 
so for a decade. 

Businessman Victor Warren, 
who owns Farrington Transport, 
began hiring young men from 
Lawndale to work for him. He also 
bought LCC a van so that the people 
he hired had a way to get to and from 
work. 

Another successful business ex- 
ecutive, Dave Beré, who served as 
former president of Quaker Oats Ce- 
real and now is CEO of a Fortune 
500 Company, took the time to help 
a fellow businessperson in 


Lawndale named Sheranda or 
“Shaun” Brooks. Beré met with her 
at least twice a month, three hours at 
a time, for several years, helping 
Brooks transforma fledgling opera- 
tion into a profit-making business. 

Anne Gordon (Wayne's wife), 
began coordinating an annual beau- 
tification project, as a group from 
CCOB joins a group from LCC to 
plant flowers.every spring. 

Medical professionals from the 
church—doctors, nurses, aides, 
etc.—have also volunteered through 
the years to care for patients at the 
LCC Health Center. 

Every penny given by CCOB had 
no strings attached, even when LCC 
had not yet quite proven itself (the 
church consisted of two storefronts 
for a small sanctuary and a church 
office when CCOB began to support 
it). The confidence that motivated 
CCOB to give in this way has resulted 
in incalculable dividends toward 
LCC’s ministry effectiveness. 

But true partnership is two way. 
How has LCC benefited Christ 
Church of Oak Brook? In Real Hope 
in Chicago, Wayne Gordon writes, 
“Dr. DeKruyter told me recently that 
I talk too much about how greatly 
we appreciate the people of Christ 
Church.of Oak Brook. ‘You’re the 
ones who have changed our lives, 
he said. ‘It is your people who have 
enriched the people of Christ Church 
of Oak Brook.’ 


This article is excerpted from Linking 
Arms, Linking Lives: A Case for Partner- 
ship Across the Urban/Suburban Divide 
and is reprinted by permission of Baker 
Publishing Group, ©2008. 
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Meditation 


For everything there is a season... 


For everything there is a season, and a time for every matter under heaven: 

a time to be born, and a time to die; 

a time to plant, and a time to pluck up what is planted; 

a time to kill, and a time to heal; 

a time to break down, and a time to build up; 

a time to weep, and a time to laugh; 

a time to mourn, and a time to dance; 

a time to throw away stones, and a time to gather stones together; 

a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing; 

a time to seek, and a time to lose; 

a time to keep, and a time to throw away; 

atime to tear, and a time to sew; 

a time to keep silence, and a time to speak; 

atime to love, and a time to hate; 

a time for war, and a time for peace. 

What gain have the workers from their toil? 

I have seen the business that God has given to everyone to be busy with. 

He has made everything suitable for its time; 

moreover he has put a sense of past and future into their minds, 

yet they cannot find out what God has done from the beginning to the end. 

I know that there is nothing better for them than to be happy and enjoy themselves as 
long as they live; 

moreover, it is God’s gift that all should eat and drink and take pleasure in all their toil. 
I know that whatever God does endures forever; nothing can be added to it, nor anything 


taken from it; God has done this, so that all should stand in awe before him. 


(Ecclesiastes 3:1-14, from the NRSV) 


ee 
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Bob Buford Interview 


The author of Halftime talks about the seasons of life 


In the first half of his life, Bob 
Buford was the successful head of 
a cable television company. In the 
second half, Buford founded 
Halftime, an organization de- 
signed to inspire business and 
professional leaders to embrace 
God’s calling and move from 
success to significance. 

He has since founded Leader- 
ship Network, Leadership 
Training Network, and is founding 
chair of the Leader to Leader 
Institute. His book Halftime is a 
challenge to all of us at any stage 
of our lives. He is also the author 
of Game Plan, Stuck in HalfTime, 
Finishing Well, and (most recently) 
Beyond HalfTime. 
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Radix: You've written a best-selling 
book called Halftime about pausing 
in midlife to reevaluate what follows. 
What did the first half of your life 
look like? 


Bob Buford: I always considered my 
moma single mom. My dad, my bio- 
logical father, died when I was in the 
fifth grade. Instead of telling me 
Winnie-the-Pooh stories at night 
when I was growing up, my mom 
and I talked about advertising, ac- 
counting, and finance. Then she 
would take this little boy downtown 
to the law firm or the banker and say, 
“Just thought you should meet this 
middle school person because you’re 
going to be doing business with him 
someday.” 

also was given the gift of faith as 
a child; I can’t remember when I 
didn’t believe that what the Bible 
said about Jesus was true. I never had 


a crisis of faith—the crisis I had was 
what to do about what I believed, 
given my family destiny to runa busi- 
ness. 

Thank God I took to that family 
business and really enjoyed it. It ac- 
tualized who I was and created re- 
sources I’ve used for Kingdom pur- 
poses and to sustain my family. 

Along the way, I had two stepfa- 
thers who were not good examples 
to me, but I found that even a child 
or young person can choose to fill 
voids in his or her own life. So I chose 
ar adopted father. I adopted Peter 
Drucker, because he was the person 
I most admired when I was 20-some 
years old and needed to learn what 
it meant to manage a business. I read 
every book I could get my hands on 
and settled on Drucker. Years after 
that, I developed a 25-year friendship 
with him that extended from mid-life 
to the end of his life. 


There's an inner sense of a change of season . . . There is a midlife crisis, and 


there is a midlife opportunity. 


Radix: When you decided you 
needed a father figure, you went 
right to the top. 


Buford: Drucker was the great social 
observer of the 20th century that 
Alexis de Tocqueville was in the 19th 
century. I dedicated my book to Jesus 
and to the two main living charac- 
ters in my life: my wife Linda and 
Peter Drucker. 


Radix: When did you step back and 
take a critical look at your life? 


Buford: When I became general 
manager of a television station, my 
assistant came into my office one day 
and told me that I was a frighten- 
ing person to her and to others. I, 
of course, asked why. She said, 
“Because you're so target-locked 
on your financial goals.” 

That caused me to stop and ask 
myself three questions. First: “Is 
she correct in her analysis?” I 
thought she was. Second: “What 
am | going to lose in all of this gain- 
ing?” That led to the third ques- 
tion: “If my life worked out per- 
fectly, how would I want to look 
at the end of it?” 

So, I wrote down six goals. Ba- 
sically I wanted to live a balanced 
life. [had two family goals: to stay 
in a rich and vital marriage, and 
for my son to have high sélf-es- 
teem, which included a large dose 
of church and our having Bible 
study together every night. My 
two financial goals were to make 
what I called a four-minute mile 
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(i.e., a certain amount of net worth) 
and to reinvest my time and re- 
sources in Kingdom things in my life- 
time. My two personal goals were to 
bea lifelong learner and to serve God 
by serving others. = 

In my work with the Halftime In- 
stitute, I found that the key theme in 
everybody’s life relates to the book 
of Ecclesiastes, the best book of exis- 
tential philosophy ever written. It’s 
about a man who’s changing sea- 
sons in his life, and who does a po- 
etic but ruthless review of his life, in 
which he says there’s a season for 
everything under the sun. 
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Moving from Success to Significance 
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Radix: How did you develop the 
Halftime concept? 


Buford: Well, first of all, I thought 
about going into ministry, but not as 
a pastor. That wouldn’t have 
matched my strengths at all. I began 
to work diligently on a parallel ca- 
reer, which was founding Leader- 
ship Network. Its objective was to 
apply what's called “management” 
to the large service organization 
known as the evangelical Protestant 
church—so that it could grow to the 
scale of the need rather than to the 
limits of the capacity of the indi- 
vidual pastor. At that time most 
churches were pretty much being 
operated like a corner grocery store, 
where one person did the coun- 
seling, the administration, and ev- 
erything. 

Later, I learned from Peter 
Drucker that every enterprise re- 
quires two sets of skills—they’re 
usually resident in two different 
people—one is the intellectual and 
the other is the manager. The in- 
tellectual works with words and 
ideas; the manager works with 
procedures and people.Fred 
Smith Jr. and I began Leadership 
Network to find the very best 
people in the field and let them 
teach one another what leads to 
success. And that’s what we do 
now, 25 years later, ina more so- 
phisticated form. We find the in- 
novators—in form, not doctrine. 

Peter Drucker once told me 
that you need to consider three 
factors about religious organiza- 
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Halftime is a time where your options open up, and you're able to devote 


a good deal more of your time, talent, and treasure to God’s purposes. 
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tions, and they can’t be mixed. The 
first factor is that what is taught is 
eternal. It doesn’t change with time 
or place: it’s just the truth. 

The second factor is culture, which 
can vary dramatically. The work of 
the pastor/manager is to serve that 
culture’s needs in light of the gos- 
pel. 

The third factor is the tools you 
use, and those tools change all the 
time.There was papyrus to start with, 
then paper, and now we have 
iPods—developed in the commercial 
world but just as useful in the minis- 
try world. 


Radix: How did you begin your own 
“Halftime”? 


Buford: I began my Halftime journey 
with what I call a parallel career. 
Around age 44, I resolved to change 
the allocation of my time and ulti- 
mately my resources from 80% busi- 
ness and 20% ministry (at that time I 
taught a Bible class) to 80% “call- 
ing”-oriented things and 20% busi- 
ness. 

This took me about eight years to 
do because I chose to continue oper- 
ating the television business and 
that meant I had family members, 
customers, and employees for whom 
I was responsible. 

By age 50, I continued to be what 
I called a rear-echelon chairman of 
the board of a growing cable televi- 
sion company. Somebody else ran 
the company, and I was able to de- 
velop Leadership Network. When 
Leadership Network began, there 
were something like a hundred 
churches in the United States with 
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over a thousand people attending a 
week. There are now well over 5,000 
such churches. 

A good part of the way that’s hap- 
pened is that the senior pastors and 
senior staff of those churches have 
learned what’s called “manage- 
ment.” They didn’t learn it from a 
Harvard professor; they’ve learned 
it from each other, firing with live 
rounds, so to speak, rather than with 
an abstraction called “manage- 
ment.” 


Radix: Once you decided that the 
second half of your life would be 
devoted to ministry, how did you 
decide where to focus your energy? 


Buford: Peter Drucker told me that 
the first question to answer is not 
“What do you want to do?” but 
“What needs doing?” He said, “You 
look out the window, and you ob- 
serve what needs doing.” Perhaps 
the best piece of work we did in the 
Drucker Foundation (which I 
founded with Frances Hesselbein) 
was to develop five critical questions 
that any organization should ask it- 
self. The first question is “Who is the 
customer?” The second is “What 
does the customer consider valu- 
able”? The third is “What's our busi- 
ness?” 

Your business is always to pro- 
vide what your customer considers 
of value. In Pilgrim at Tinker Creek, 
Annie Dillard says, “Seeing is the 
greatest gift.” She describes how 
she’d crawl across the longest desert 
of broken glass if she could just see 
and comprehend. Annie Dillard is a 
very detailed observer. 


Radix: Oh, she’s amazing. She sees 
things that other people would just 
walk by. 


Buford: I once told Peter Drucker that 
“T think my strength is persever- 
ance.” He said, “That’s not so. I 
think it’s your gift to see the archi- 
tectural structure of things.” 


Radix: That’s a very interesting in- 
sight. 


Buford: I can usually see an oppor- 
tunity rather quickly. So first I look 
for the opportunity or need; the sec- 
ond thing I ask is “What do I bring 
to the picture?” That’s time, talent, 
resources, knowledge, energy, all of 
those things. The third thing is what 
needs doing that I don’t bring, and 
that tells me who I need as a team. 
But you have to be willing to be at 
risk and most people aren't. 

It’s not just financial risk; it’s risk 
of embarrassment and fear of failure. 
We decided that our customers 
for Leadership Network were 
megachurches. What they needed 
was how to manage as well as how 
to preach. Most megachurches have 
executive pastors today for that rea- 
son: someone whose skills are work 
and people rather than words and 
ideas. 

When I talk to people about Half- 
time, we always start with their 
strengths, what they imagine they 
could do that would be significant 
and helpful to others. Within 24 
hours, in about 90% of the cases, it’s 
right there—it’s been in them, it’s al- 
ways in their life. It’s never what they 
often fear, which is that if they give 


their lives over to God, then God will 
send them off to a life of endless dys- 
entery in Africa, or something worse. 
They must fear that God is unkind. 
Plenty of people do go to Africa, but 
it’s very much part of who they are 
and what they want to do with their 
lives. 

In the work with Halftimers, what 
we're usually looking for are people 
with capacity—either knowledge, 
funds, or energy; then, someone 
who’s doing something already but 
not as much as they’d like; and, fi- 
nally, someone who wants to spend 
their life in pursuit of significance. 

The three words that summarize 
these qualities—” success,” “signifi- 
cance,” and “surrender” —were 
given me by Henri Nouwen. But be- 
fore success there is usually struggle, 
which is pre-success. Henri Nouwen 
told me he didn’t think people can 
go directly from success to surren- 
der (which is what God wants and 
asks for) because they’d be too an- 
gry about what they’d have to give 
up. 

So significance is kind of a half- 
way house, because you are the same 
person you were before, with the 
same set of skills, usually, but instead 
of building up your own portfolio, 
you serve others as you're serv- 
ing the Kingdom, as Christ said 
we should do. 


Radix: In addition to your new 
orientation toward ministry and 
helping others, were there other 
ways that your life changed at 
Halftime? 


Buford: Well, the most profound 
thing that happened was the 
death of my only son, which had 
a lot to do with my future plans. 
At age 24 my son would just 
light up any room he was in. 
He’d gone into business as a 
broker and was very successful 
in his first year. He would have 
made a million dollars his sec- 
ond year if there had been one. 
But there wasn’t. He was swept 
away by cold water in the Rio 
Grande river. So there was that 


tragedy and how my wife and I were 
going to handle it. 

Two things really endanger Ameri- 
cans who already have very high, 
80% odds, of divorce. One is the 
death of a child, because it brings out 
the different ways that people grieve. 
The second one—which you may 
consider odd but I’ve found out it’s 
true—is that when people at mid-life 
cash in their businesses, they, with 
great frequency, get a very prompt 
divorce. I feel blessed to have sur- 
vived both of those challenges. 


Radix: Yes. I’ve known people 
who’ve lost a child and just couldn’t 
make the marriage work after that. I 
imagine the dynamics are complex. 
But it’s wonderful that you and 
Linda built something from that. 


Buford: I think it’s like a triangle 
with a point at the top. If you have 
common values, as the two of you 
progress up the sides of the triangle, 
those values draw you closer to- 
gether. If you have disparate values, 
it’s almost like turning the triangle 
over: you just get farther and farther 
apart. Things disintegrate. 

My other change was from 80% 
business to 20% business. Using a 
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Prac. ical Wisdom for Your Second Half 


Jungian way of looking at things, I 
changed from warrior to king to 
sage”: “warrior” being selling tele- 
vision time or running a television 
station; “king” being building 
Buford Television first, Leadership 
Network second, Halftime network 
third; and “sage” writing more 
books—now six. The occasion for an 
interview is often having a book to 
promote. 


Radix: Do you have a book to pro- 
mote? 


Buford: Yes, I do. Zondervan is re- 
leasing a revised edition of Halftime. 
When I wrote Halftime, I was 56. At 
that time I was looking backward on 
this thundering herd of humans 
called the Boomers, and that thun- 
dering herd has now run over 56 as 
if it wasn’t there. 


Radix: Yes, it’s really amazing to us 
Boomers to reach this age—way past 
the infamous motto,“Never trust 
anyone over 30.” 


Buford: The second book that’s com- 
ing out is Beyond Halftime, a collec- 
tion of shorter pieces, some of which 
were published in Radix. Now they'll 
be available in book form. 

I’m still involved spreading 
Peter Drucker’s ideas. The Lead- 
ership Network has now sold 
over half a million books, all 
dealing with the operational 
side of church. Peter Drucker 
once said to me, “The purpose 
of management for the church 
is not to make it more business- 
like but to make it more 
churchlike.” 


Radix: That’s another great 
Drucker quote. 

How does one know when 
it’s Halftime, time to stop and 
think about your life in a differ- 
ent way? 


Buford: Well, you know when 
you know. There’s an inner 
sense of a change of season. 
Yesterday it was 76 degrees in 
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Texas; this morning it’s 36. It’s like 
that; you know you've changed sea- 
sons. During my own Halftime pe- 
riod, I got discontented with busi- 
ness. When I drove into my drive- 
way, I would say over and over, 
“This is the winter of my discontent.” 
I think, for men—and perhaps for 
women more and more—in midlife 
you just need a new adventure. Or 
you get in that 80% divorce mode, 
and you begin to have new adven- 
tures in pathological ways. For men, 
new adventures with new women 
that you shouldn’t be fooling with. 
Or with alcohol or fast cars or with 
compulsive over-accumulation. 
There is a midlife crisis, and there 
is a midlife opportunity. Things 
change, and sometimes marriages 
end. But sometimes you adapt to- 
gether. I think Linda and I have 
adapted marvelously well together. 


Radix: Would you say that your mes- 
sage about finding significance is 
only for those approaching 40, or 
older? 


Buford: No, there is a revolution 
among 20-somethings. They want 
significance now. They don’t want 
to wait until Halftime. And it’s not 
mainly about money. Lately I’ve run 
into a bunch of under-40s who are 
deeply dedicated to making a differ- 
ence in the lives of others as their 
primary loyalty. 

Mike Hall, Leadership Network’s 
Director of Engagement for Halftime, 
recently told me about a group of 20- 
somethings in Dallas called, “Right 
Now.” Mike said their branding is a 
play on my book title, Halftime. He 
said that this high energy group buys 
the “significance” part of my argu- 
ment, but they want to do it right 
now, braided in with their work and 
family lives. 


Radix: You’ve said that Peter 
Drucker was your great mentor. 


Buford: He was a “father figure” to 
me, although we never used that 
phrase with one another. Nor did we 
use the word mentor. But that’s ex- 
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Touchstones 


On Being a Pilgrim 


There was a sense that “I don’t really belong here, I’m simply 
staying here. It’s not a bad joint, you know”—like a night ina 
second-class hotel. There is something inside you, something 
in the whole history of humankind, which communicates 
that the purpose, the destination, is outside. That’s why I 
love Pilgrim's Progress; I think it is one of the most beautiful 
books ever written. I’ve read it three times, because it conveys 
exactly that feeling. 


One of the moments of illumination in life is when you 
realize that everything that happens, and everything that is, 
is in some degree a parable. There cannot be anything in our 
lives, or in our environment, or in the universe which is nota 
parable, which does not have meaning. The Gospels, which 
one reads over and over again, never lose their wonder. Won- . 
der is so tremendously a part of our Lord’s ministry. And, 
then, there is meaning in everything: in nature, in every hap- 


pening, in every human being. 


—From an interview with Malcolm Muggeridge, author of 
Something Beautiful for God and A Third Testament, in Radix 14:4 


actly what he was for me. He set out 
to discover what would create and 
sustain a healthy society. Peter came 
from Europe with the flames of Hitler 
licking his heels in the late 1930s. 

A book edited by a close associ- 
ate of his at Claremont, called Man- 
agement; Revised Edition, has just 
come out, which captures all 60 
years of Drucker’s teaching. I learned 
everything from Peter. Frances 
Hesselbein and I started the Peter F. 
Drucker Foundation for Nonprofit 
Management, which is now called 
“Leader to Leader.” I’m the current 
chairman of the Drucker Institute at 
Claremont Graduate University, 
which exists to extend Peter’s ideas 
to new audiences in new ways. 


Radix: In reading your book, I was 
surprised to learn that many suc- 
cessful Christian business leaders 
have a desire to be in Christian min- 
istry. You've interviewed a lot of 
people on this topic. Have you ever 
been really surprised at the turn a 
person’s life has taken? 


Buford: I’m not surprised any more, 
but I’d qualify that by saying that 
people whom we work with are (in 
the Willow Creek spectrum) “fully 
devoted followers,”or as Peter 
Drucker describes them, they’re “is- 
lands of health and strength.” These 
people are ready to dedicate their 
lives to serving others. A lot of them 

Continued on page 28 


I think I must have come honestly by 
the desire to live life as Adventure. 
Perhaps it’s a kind of genetic 
anomaly passed down to me from 
my father, a missionary surgeon in 
the Solomon Islands early in the 20th 
century. Besides being a minister of 
the gospel and of tropical medicine, 
he was an explorer and photogra- 
pher of several until-then-wncharted 
Pacific Islands. 

His exploits were several times 
chronicled in the British Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, which or- 
ganization he was invited to join as 


Life as Adventure 


Luci Shaw 


a result of his explorations. 
He was also the first Westerner 


to cross the mountainous volcanic 
islands of Guadalcanal, where 
many U.S. Soldiers later fought and 
died in World War II. (Many of those 
Marines and infantry soldiers en- 
tered eternal life there too, converted 
to faith in Jesus by the witness of 
native islanders who had themselves 
become believers through the wit- 
ness of fearless missionaries like my 
dad.) 

In those days, cannibalism still 
flourished in islands off the beaten 


Night Sky, Carol Aust 


track of trade. Before beginning their 
work of learning the language and 
building relationships with the is- 
landers, three of my father’s mission- 
ary colleagues were killed and eaten 
for the sake of the iron nails they had 
used to build a primitive shelter. My 
father told me of a feast to which he 
was invited as an honored guest on 
the island of Guadalcanal. Handed 
a choice piece of meat from the fire 
pit, he recognized that it was a 
womans thigh bone. 

The powers of evil and darkness 
were strong. The islanders were ani- 
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mists, worshiping the spirits of an- 
cestors whose skulls were revered 
and preserved on elevated platforms 
in the forests. Dad often felt the op- 
pression of evil spirits as well as the 
threat of getting caught in prolonged 
battles between feuding Solomon is- 
landers. 

In spite of the danger, he never 
carried a weapon. His practice was 
to disarm the natives with humor, 
dancing up and down, standing on 
his head, and grimacing gro- 
tesquely. His comical face and ges- 
tures convulsed them with laughter 
and rendered them friendly. It’s hard 
to kill someone after they’ve sup- 
plied you with comic relief. I surmise 
that this little burlesque itself took 
some nerve to pull off. But it didn’t 
daunt my dad. 


Although a doctor, he neverthe- 
less pooh-poohed our minor child- 
hood cuts and scratches, believing 
in the body’s healing powers. “Let it 
stew in its own juice,” he would say 
dismissively about a scraped knee 
or a cut finger. 

He wanted us to stretch our- 
selves to the limits, physically and 
mentally, often to the dismay of my 
timid and protective mother. Later, 
he was the one who taught me to 
drive, a task from which many a fa- 
ther might retreat with fear and trem- 
bling. The car was an old second- 
hand Studebaker, and I stripped its 
gears before I learned the use of a 
clutch. But we got the car fixed, Dad 
persisted, and I learned to drive— 
one of my favorite occupations from 
then on. 


Our guarantee of security is God's promise that the gift 


we obediently invest will accrue interest for his kingdom. 


Later, having had to retire be- 
cause of my mother’s severe bouts of 
malaria after 20 years of medical and 
evangelistic ministry in the 
Solomons—and having begun a 
worldwide conference ministry, 
moving between England, Australia, 
and Canada—he took the risk of be- 
getting children in his 60s (my 
mother was 14 years younger), an 
age when most men are looking for- 
ward to grandfatherhood and rest. 
But Dad never retreated into old age. 

When we were youngsters he 
taught us to skate and encouraged 
my young brother and me by joining 
us in climbing steep cliffs, camping, 
canoeing, sailing in stormy weather, 
and swimming miles across north- 
ern lakes in Canada. When we lived 
in Sydney, Australia, for a time, in 
winter he joined us in the polar bear 
club” as we all dashed into the cold 
breakers to prove that we weren't 
“soft.” 
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At 83, Dad was still traveling 
and preaching at conferences and 
churches around North America 
and abroad. He had just preached 
15 times in two weeks when we got 
the news that he had been hospital- 
ized in Toronto with an atypical form 
of leukemia requiring frequent blood 
transfusions. The prognosis was not 
good; he had been given only a few 
months to live. 

At that point I was living in the 
Chicago area, married with two ba- 
bies, but I was able to get away to 
Toronto and be with him for two 
weeks. While at home with him and 
my mother, it was my task to type 
his goodbye letters to many of the 
friends he had made around the 
world and for whom he prayed con- 
sistently, starting every day at about 
four a.m. 

There were no computers then. 
I made do with Dad’s ancient type- 
writer and carbon copies and man- 


aged to print out scores of the letters 
to be mailed. Though I was filled 
with conflicting emotions, eager to 
help but dreading the reality to 
which the letters were pointing, 
Dad’s infectious enthusiasm 
spurred me on. He told his friends 
how excited he was at the prospect 
of seeing Jesus. “I’m feeling like a 
boy expecting a new bicycle! I can 
hardly wait.” 


How Jesus Saw It 

Matthew 25 tells Jesus’ parable 
of the talents, or as Eugene Peterson’s 
The Message titles it, “A Story About 
Investment.” While a boss was away 
on business, two of his employees 
took the risk of investing money (left 
with them for that purpose) at vary- 
ing rates of interest. Their invest- 
ments paid off, and the boss re- 
warded them with promotions and 
hefty bonuses. 

The third worker, reporting on 
how he dealt with the amount en- 
trusted to him, told the boss, “Mas- 
ter, I was afraid I might disappoint 
you, so I found a good hiding place 
and secured your money. Here it is, 
safe and sound down to the last 
cent 

The master was furious. “That’s 
a terrible way to live! It’s criminal to 
live cautiously like that. If you knew 
I was after the best, why did you do 
less than the least? Get rid of this 
‘play-it-safe’ who won’t go out ona 
limb” (Matthew 25:14-30, The Mes- 
sage). 

God's best or our least? That’s 
the question Jesus asks us still today. 
What drives our decision in one or 
the other direction? Why did the 
timid servant fail to invest the money 
in even the most conservative sav- 
ings bank? How can we refuse to go 
out ona limb when entrusted witha 
responsibility by God? When Jesus 
stated that is was wrong to live that 
cautiously, he might well have said 
“timidly” or “fearfully.” It was fear 
of loss, embarrassment, and per- 
sonal or financial failure, as well as 
fear of the disapproval of his em- 
ployer, that caused the worker to 
hide his money in the ground rather 


than taking the risk of invest- 
ing it. : 

This story suggests that 
our guarantee of security is 
. God’s promise that the gift we 
obediently invest will accrue 
interest for his kingdom. 


Risk-Taking and You 

Has your heart ever been 
blown open by a sudden ex- 
hilarating thought like This 
could be my Year of Living 
the Adventure? If not, why 
not? Another book could be 
written, lam sure, about the 
blessings of rest and content- 
ment with who one is. But 
that is not not my topic here. 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn ad- 
dressed all humanity when 
he asked, “If one is forever 
cautious, can one remain a 
human being?” 

Unlike many of our con- 
temporaries, hedged around 
with insurance policies, ob- 
sessed with “risk assessment” and 
“risk management,” the late Galen 
Rowell, American nature photogra- 
pher renowned for his capture of 
light and its effects, wrote in his book 
of photographs of Yosemite, 

“Climbing mountains has defi- 
nitely affected the way I think about 
the world. People gained their power 
from having put themselves in situ- 
ations where they had to adapt them- 
selves actively to their surroundings. 
By immersing themselves both 
physically and mentally in situa- 
tions of risk . . . they discovered a 
new way of viewing the world that 
profoundly changed their lives” (The 
Yosemite). 

Naturalist John Muir observed, 
“The great poets, philosophers, 
prophets, able men whose thoughts 
and deeds have moved the world, 
have come down from the moun- 
tains, mountain-dwellers who have 
grown strong there with the forest 
trees in Nature’s workshops.” Many 
women can be acknowledged as 
having contributed in similar ways. 

All life, no matter the era of his- 
tory, is a risk. Standing behind a po- 


Jump, Carol Aust 


dium to deliver a lecture or a sermon, 
I have often felt a sudden jolt of 
adrenaline, a tingle of fear that the 


words wouldn’t come easily, the’ 


ideas wouldn't flow or the audience 
would merely be bored. My dad, a 
fluent and articulate public speaker, 
once advised me that without a 
prickle of excitement or fear, a pre- 
sentation would have little cutting 
edge. 

Simply to drive a car, or let one’s 
weight down on the seat of a chair, 
enter an elevator or plane, or even 
walk down a flight of steps invites 
possible injury. Just to go to church 
and be confronted with a spiritual 
challenge, we may feel inadequate. 
Just to confide a secret to a friend, or 
use a computer knowing that our 
hard drive may fail, leaving us with 
a blank screen instead of a finished 
document, involves uncomfortable 
risk. Or voicing a controversial opin- 
ion, or visiting a foreign country. Or 
simply backing the car out of our 
driveway in the morning—each is a 
moment of possible hazard, when 
we put ourselves in jeopardy. 

How are we to live ordinary life, 


let alone the Adventure, in 
the face of pervasive risk? 
Terrorism in our own time 
is frightening because it’s in 
the air and its source is only 
guessed at, unpredictable, 
shadowy. The who, the 
when, and the where are 
unresolved questions that 
make us hypersensitive to 
threat. Dread is almost 
guaranteed, given the num- 
ber and diversity of crimi- 
nals who flourish in a free 
society. Each of us is at risk. 
And each of us must learn 
to live with it and thrive on 
it. 

As 1 John 4 reminds us, 
“Perfect love casts out 
fear.” Who in this terrible, 
beautiful world can attain 
to the depth of love that 
banishes fear? Or experi- 
ence absolute confidence 
that God is with us and 
that our welfare is best left 

entirely in his hands? Faith and love, 
perfect or imperfect, are intangibles. 
We experience them but cannot 
quite put our finger on or define 
them; they seem to escape us. Such 
spiritual qualities are, by definition, 
“unseen.” We move in their direc- 
tion, hopeful, believing, but seldom 
achieving them with absolute cer- 
tainty. 

God, a Spirit, real but invisible, 
calls us to live the Adventure guided 
by a hand we cannot see or prove 
irrefutably. This is the dwelling of 
faith in which we must learn to be at 
home. 


Luci Shaw is poetry editor of Radix. She 
is author of The Green Earth: Poems of 
Creation and of many other volumes of 
poetry and prose. 


Taken from The Crime of Living Cautiously: 
Hearing God's Call to Adventure by Luci 
Shaw. Copyright(c) 2005 by Luci Shaw. 
Used by permission of InterVarsity Press, 
P.O. Box 1400, Downers Grove, IL 60515. 


Wwww.ivpress.com. 
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How Does a Disciple Live? 


Dallas Willard 


A cross in the remains of Coventry Cathedral. 


In our disciplines we need to be informed and experimental. 


They are disciplines not of righteousness, but of wisdom. 


How a disciple lives comes naturally 
out of who the disciple is.As Jesus’ 
disciple, Iam his apprentice in King- 
dom living. lam learning from him 
how to lead my life in the Kingdom 
of the Heavens as Jesus would lead 
my life if he were I. It is my faith in 
him that led me to become his dis- 
ciple. 

My confidence in him simply 
means I believe that he was right 
about everything. All that Jesus was 
and said shows what life is at its best, 
what it was intended by God to be. 
“In him was life and the life was the 
light of men” (John 1:4 NAS). 
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Being his apprentice is, therefore, 
not a matter of special “religious” 
activities, but an orientation and 
quality of my entire existence. This 
is what Jesus meant when he said 
that those who do not forsake all can- 
not be his disciples (Luke 14:26, 33). 
The emphasis is upon the all. Noth- 
ing must be regarded as of greater 
value than Jesus and his Kingdom. 
He must be clearly seen as what is 
most important in human life. Being 
his apprentice is the greatest oppor- 
tunity any person ever has. 

When this orientation of our 
whole life has come upon us and has 


been accepted, then the grace that 
brought it can begin to move through 
every aspect of what we are and do. 
Grace is God acting in our lives to 
bring about what we don’t deserve 
and can’t accomplish on our own. 
But we are not passive in this pro- 
cess. We are commanded to put off 
the old person and put on the new 
(Colossians 3:9-10; Ephesians 4:22- 
24). Weare told to “grow in the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord and Sav- 
ior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18). 

This is something for us to do, 
and, although we can’t do it on our 
own, it will not be done for us. Being 


alive in Christ means that we can do 
whatever we increasingly need to do 
to take on his character and live in 
his power. 

The ultimate outcome of this pro- 
cess is expressed by Paul the apostle: 
“Whatever you do in word or deed, 
do allin the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks through him to God 
the Father” (Colossians 3:17). And 
“Whether, then, you eat or drink or 
whatever you do, do all to the glory 
of God” (1 Corinthians 10:31). 

My entire life is to be caught up 
in the life that Jesus Christ himself is 
now living on earth and will con- 
tinue to live throughout eternity. 
That’s why being his apprentice is 
the greatest opportunity any human 
being ever has. That’s how grace 
possesses our whole life. That’s how 
those “saved by grace through faith 
are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus for good works, which 
God prepared beforehand, that we 
should walk in them” (Ephesians 
2:10). 

Living as Jesus’ disciple, I am 
learning from him how to lead my 
life in the Kingdom of the Heavens 
everywhere I am, in every activity I 
engage in. There are three dimen- 
sions of this learning. 

First, I am learning to do the 
things that Jesus explicitly said to do. 
It is literally nonsense to call Jesus 
“Lord,” and not do what he said. 
“Lord” means nothing in sucha case 
(Luke 6:46-49). But because I do ac- 
cept him as Lord, his instructions on 
behavior are my treasures for living 
life. 

Of course I can’t do what he said 
by just trying. I must train! I must, 
through appropriate courses of ac- 
tion, become inwardly transformed 
by grace to become the kind of per- 
son—in my thoughts, feelings, atti- 
tudes, and directions of will—some- 
one who will routinely do the kinds 
of things he said to do. I will then 
not be governed by anger, contempt, 
or lust. And I will be able to bless 
those who curse me, love my en- 
emies, and so forth, because lam one 
in whom the character and power of 
Christ have come to dwell through 


Coventry Prayer 


Hallowed be Thy name in Industry: 
God be in my hands and in my making. 
Holy, holy, holy; Lord God of Hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory. 


Hallowed be Thy name in the Arts: 
God be in my sense and in my creating. 
Holy, holy, holy; Lord God of Hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory. 


Hallowed be Thy name in Commerce: 
God be at my desk and in my trading. 
Holy, holy, holy; Lord God of Hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory. 


Hallowed be Thy name in Government: 
God be in mty plans and in my deciding. 
Holy, holy, holy; Lord God of Hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory. 


Hallowed be Thy name in Education: 
God be in my mind and in my growing. 
Holy, holy, holy; Lord God of Hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory. 


Hallowed be Thy name in the Home: 
God be in my heart and in my loving. 
Holy, holy, holy; Lord God of Hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory. 


Prayer from Coventry Cathedral, built in 1043, 
destroyed in a WWII bombing, now rebuilt. 


the processes of discipleship to 
Christ. 

Second, I am learning to con- 
duct the usual activities of life—in 
home, school, community, business, 
and government—in the character 
and power of Christ. Jesus himself, 
of course, spent most of his life on 
earth as an “independent contrac- 
tor.” Jesus could have led the ordi- 
nary life of an ordinary citizen in all 
its legitimate respects. But he can 
show us how to live now, as a mother 
or father, banker or computer pro- 


grammer, teacher or artist, in the 
Kingdom of the Heavens. His char- 
acter, power, and personal guidance 
will lead us into life as it should be 
in all these areas of human existence. 

Third, Iam learning to exercise 
the power of the kingdom—of Christ 
in his Word and Spirit—to minister 
good and defeat evil in all the con- 
nections of earthly existence. “God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Spirit and with power, and he 
went about doing good, and healing 
all who were oppressed by the devil; 
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for God was with him” (Acts 10:38). 
Apprenticeship to Jesus means that, 
in small steps, we learn to exercise 
this power we see in Jesus. Growth 
in character is primary. Power re- 
quires substance of character if it is 
to be used for Christ’s purposes. 
Christ had no character prob- 
lems, but we do. Prayer, in its aspect 
of training for Kingdom life, is pri- 
marily a matter of learning to exer- 
cise power ina way that is both prof- 
itable and safe. Through it, in the 
usual case, we take our first steps in 
“receiving abundance of grace” and 


“reigning in life by One, Jesus- 


Christ.” (Romans 5:17). So character 
is more important than power for us, 
but it does not replace power. 

The fruit of the Spirit (i.e., thor- 
oughly Christlike character) flour- 
ishes only in a context of regular 
communal manifestation of the gifts 
of the Spirit. This manifest power of 
the Spirit in life is not something re- 
stricted to “church services.” In this 
matter also, Jesus is our example and 
our teacher. He acted with the King- 
dom wherever he was. The “rivers 
of living water” which, as he said 
“shall flow from the center of the 
believer's life” ohn 7:38), will con- 
tinually flow from us, as it did from 
him, wherever we are. 

Now, growth in grace—in God's 
acting in our life—is something we 
must plan for by regular engagement 
in activities that enable us to receive 
God’s grace in all areas of our spirit 
(will), thoughts, feelings, body, so- 
cial relations, and the depths of our 
soul. We have been thoroughly “oc- 
cupied” by sin, which is mainly just 
exaltation of “me” and the conse- 
quences thereof. Our intention as 
apprentices of Jesus is to become the 
kind of person who lives in the char- 
acter and power of Christ. We must, 
then, do those things that will en- 
able us to become that kind of per- 
son, from the inside out—through 
appropriate actions and practices. 

Such actions and practices are 
“disciplines for the spiritual life.” 
They are well known from observ- 
ing Christ and his people. They in- 
clude such practices as solitude, si- 
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Walkway 


My plane delayed, I wait the call to board— 


a hiatus in the continuum, a lesson in patience, 


the airport window at the gate like an eye 


framing the almost soundless waves 


of aircraft arriving, taking off. 


The interior rhythm of the moving walkway— 


a steel river, a continuous slither of hum, 


interrupted every few seconds by 


the announcement, The walkway is ending. 


Please watch your step. Thank you. 


Someone 


is always being thanked by a machine 


for not falling. As am carried along my corridor 


toward a stumble onto the sill of heaven, 


T hope for a thank-you to ease the bruises. 


—Luci Shaw 


lence, fasting, study, worship, fel- 
lowship, prayer, etc. There is no com- 
plete list of such practices, though 
some are more well known and 
widely practiced than others, be- 
cause they are more central to break- 
ing the power of indwelling sin and 
increasingly filling our life with 
grace. Disciplines are, in essence, ac- 
tivities that enable us, by grace, to do 
what we can’t do by direct effort, by 
“just trying.” We can’t, by just try- 
ing, succeed in loving our enemies 
and heartily blessing those who 
curse us. But by a wise practice of 
disciplines in the presence of Christ, 
we can become people who will rou- 
tinely and easily do that. 

In our disciplines we need to be 
informed and experimental. They are 
disciplines not of righteousness, but 
of wisdom. We must be practical 
with them, and not picky. We must 
not be “heroic,” or think we are earn- 
ing anything from God. Disciplines 
for the spiritual life are places in 


which we meet with Jesus to be 
taught by him—he is our guide into 
how they are best practiced. We 
should not be overly concerned about 
how others do them. Ina very short 
time, Jesus will lead us into the prac- 
tice of them that is best for us. 

The crucial thing is that, as dis- 
ciples, we have a plan for carrying 
out the decision we have made to 
devote ourselves to becoming like 
our Master and Lord. That means to 
continue to live in the power of 
Christ. Disciples are those who seri- 
ously intend to become like Jesus 
from the inside out. They systemati- 
cally and progressively rearrange 
their affairs to that end. Under the 
guidance of the Word and the Spirit, 
that is how a disciple lives. 


Dallas Willard is a professor of philoso- 
phy at U.S.C. and author of The Divine 
Conspiracy and Renovation of the Heart. 
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An Artist’s Life 


Carol Aust 


oo. ie alarm clocks at my house start ringing at 5:45 
| am. That’s when mine goes off, signaling my one 
chance for a shower. My son’s clock rings at 6:00, my 
daughter’s at 6:15. My husband usually gives up try- 
ing to get his turn, and showers at the gym. Then 
there’s a mad stampede in the kitchen, and by 7:20 
everyone is off toward different corners of the Bay 
Area. 

I make a cup of tea and go downstairs to my stu- 
dio, trying not to trip on the cats. On my easel is a 
painting of my son Noah, sitting stiffly on a straight- 
back chair, looking at the viewer with raised eyebrows 
as his chair flies past huge banks of lavender clouds. 
He loves the altitude but doesn’t want to show his 
surprise with the height. Every day Noah rides the 
train for an hour to get to high school, and he comes 
home after dark with stories about life in San Fran- 
cisco, homeless people, wealthy classmates, the 
mayor shaking hands with people at the station on 
election day. He studies subjects I didn’t learn even 


in college, and he delights in his new freedom. In 


Boy In Chair 


many ways, he has already moved away from home. 
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Wings and Clouds 


I pray a lot about dancing. How do I trust God and relax, rather 


than marching through life trying to achieve safety and security? 


Back in my studio, I work for 
awhile on Noah’s painting, adding 
a thick white expanse of sky over the 
pink and orange undercoat, and then 
I turn to another canvas nearby. This 
one is of a solitary woman traveling 
on a road and carrying suitcases, 
coats, and an umbrella, with a dark- 
ening sky ahead. My son sees no 
limits, but lam earthbound. Whereas 
I used to paint mothers and babies 
and family groups when my children 
were small, now I am preparing my- 
self for their departure with canvases 
of women alone. On this canvas, one 
road crosses another. Choices ahead, 
or is it a cross? 

God does provide companions 
for the journey. In “Procession,” 
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there are many travelers trudging 
against an evening sky. We are all 
carrying burdens, but we’re pushing 
ahead together. One figure at the left 
pauses to look at the clouds. 

I think of an art group I facilitate 
at my church. I turn on the heater 
and make sure that the brushes are 
washed. People gather, mostly 
women, paint together, and share 
their stories. They used to paint, they 
tell me, but then life got in the way. 
Children, jobs, bills pushed away the 
creative time. We travel together, bags 
and all. 

Talso connect with fellow travel- 
ers at art events. Sometimes my paint- 
ings provide a connection point. At 
a crowded reception, a couple ap- 


proached me with special urgency, 
pointing to a painting entitled “No 
Visible Means of Support.” It was of 
a man and a woman dancing high 
up among the clouds. The woman 
tried to explain the connection to me. 
“That's us,” she said, gestering to the 
husband. I nodded and smiled, but 
she cut me off. “No, you don’t un- 
derstand. Erik had cancer last year, 
and we had no visible means of sup- 
port.” 

There we were ina crowded gal- 
lery, fellow travelers. I could have 
told them about my husband’s un- 
employment that had stretched on 
for three years, and they would have 
understood the challenge of choos- 
ing to dance together in the hard 


Small Forgotten Miracles 


Seno eis 


times rather than freezing in fear. 

I pray alot about dancing. How 
do I trust God and relax, rather than 
marching through life trying to 
achieve safety and security, with a 
to-do list tightly clutched in my fist? 

I think of another painting en- 
titled “Wings and Clouds.”A 
woman, another solitary traveler, 
has large wings strapped to her back, 
and she is running so hard that she’s 
kicking up a cloud of dust. No eleva- 
tion yet, and she’s missing the clouds 
rising up around her. God doesn’t 
need her bamboo and rice paper 
wings. 

Sometimes I have to put the brush 
down. I can’t force elevation. I can’t 
pound a march into a waltz. There’s 
a soft knock on my door, and my 
neighbor, Pat, tells me that her in- 
fant granddaughter is sick. I want to 
tell her/’I'll be praying for you, but I 
have work to do, paintings to paint, 
things to cross off my list! Bye-bye!” 
Does God want me to serve him by 


creating, or does he want me to leave 
the studio to help others? There’s no 
formula here I can follow, no bound- 
aries I must rigidly enforce. Life it- 
self is an art, not a string of accom- 
plishments, and my neighbor's tiny 
grandaughter has more to give me 
than I can offer her. 

I put my paint aside and drive 
the two of them to the clinic. I hold 
the tiny, tiny baby as Pat tackles the 
bureaucracy, and then as we sit on 
the plastic chairs Pat regales me with 
family stories that make me laugh 
hard. The baby is examined and vac- 
cinated, and we cheer when her 
weight hits five pounds. Without re- 
alizing it, my to-do list has been for- 
gotten, my march has softened, and 
I’m dancing again, reminded by my 
neighbor and her tiny granddaugh- 
ter of what’s important. 

When I return to my empty 
house, it feels like a palace. I pause 
by the back window and look out 
onto the buildings that border my 


fence, and I see another painting. In 
“Small Forgotten Miracles,” those 
uncurtained windows show a 
woman reading a book in one house, 
in another a couple talking —simple 
things so often taken for granted. 
Isn’t gratitude inherent in turning my 
march into a dance, seeing with fresh 
eyes the blessings of curling up with 
a book or lingering after dinner with 
a friend? 

It’s 7:00 p.m. My daughter, 
Sophie, is the last one home tonight, 
and as she eats a warmed-up din- 
ner, I draw on a sketch pad at the 
table, yearning to document this fam- 
ily before my kids leave home for 
good. I want to remember them, miss 
them, and find a new danceé for this 
next stage in life. I hope God will 
teach me new steps with a brush in 
my hand.@ 


To see more paintings by BayArea figu- 


rative painter Carol Aust, go to 
www.carolaust.com. 
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Film 


Waltz with Bashir 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


One night at a bar, Ari Folman’s 
friend Boaz tells him about a recur- 
ring nightmare. In the dream , 26 dogs 
are chasing him. They’re angry, 
snarling, murderous. In the 1982 Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon, Boaz was 
assigned to kill all the dogs in a vil- 
lage. Barking dogs were a problem— 
alerting Palestinian militants, who 
would then escape. So Boaz killed 
the dogs, and now, years later, 
they’re haunting his dreams. 

Ari also has recurring dreams 
about the war, but he has no idea 
what they mean. 

Unlike Boaz, he has no memories 
of his time in Lebanon. He knows he 
was there but remembers only the 
furloughs. So he begins trying to re- 
construct his time in Lebanon, look- 
ing up friends who were there with 
him—and he documents his quest. 

The resulting movie, Waltz with 
Bashir, is an animated documentary. 
The “cartoon” format is a surpris- 
ing choice for such serious content, 
but it works beautifully. The re- 
corded voices of Ari’s friends com- 
bined with images (instead of pho- 
tographs) create visual interest. The 
format allows the filmmaker 
seamlessly to combine recent inter- 
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—— 


The filmmaker seamlessly combines recent interviews with 


memories and dreams . . . conveying a non-linear psychologi- 


cal reality: as we inhabit the present, we carry our past with us, 


interpreting it through chosen memories. 


views with memories and dreams. It 
conveys a non-linear psychological 
reality: as we inhabit the present, we 
carry our past with us, interpreting 
it through chosen memories. 

Ari hasn’t seen some of his old 
friends since they were in Beirut as 
teenagers. We’re told that teenage 
brains aren’t fully developed, that 
until the early 20s, teenagers don’t 
fully realize the consequences of their 
actions. But those boys are now 
middle-aged men. They struggle not 
only to remember, but to bring some 
perspective to their memories: the 
things they did, the things they wit- 
nessed, the things that were done to 
them. 

There were many civilian casu- 
alties during the conflict, innocent 
victims. But the young soldiers were 
also victims. Many of them had never 
been away from home before. In a 
strange and dangerous country, they 
were ordered to cross a huge moral 
line: the prohibition against taking 
another life. 

At times, the young*soldiers 
acted like the teenagers they were, 
drinking, smoking dope, listening to 
music, careening recklessly down a 
Beirut street in an armored vehicle. 
But their mission was deadly and 


they performed horrific tasks. Atan 
age before he’d even started shaving, 
one of Ari’s friends took a van of 
dead and wounded men to a dump- 
ing ground. When the door was 
opened, gallons of blood poured out. 
No wonder some part of Ari’s brain 
buried his war memories. 

Bashir Gemayel was the popu- 
lar and charismatic president-elect 
of Lebanon and a friend to Israel. 
When he was assassinated, Chris- 
tian Phalangists avenged his death 
by massacring Palestinian men, 
women, and children in the Beirut 
refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila. 
The exact number of people killed is 
unknown but is estimated to be 
around 3,000. 

As Ari pieces this story together, 
he’s haunted by an older story. Ari’s 
parents were Holocaust survivors. 
When he learns that Israeli troops 
were present as Palestinians were 
rounded up and killed for no crime 
except their ethnicity, he asks him- 
self if these troops were collabora- 
tors. 

Israeli journalist Ron Ben- 
Yishai, also in Beirut in 1982, tells 
Ari that he called the Israeli Defense 
Minister and told him about the mas- 
sacre. The Minister asked, “Did you 


see it?” And when Ben-Yishai says 
he’s only heard about it, he’s dis- 
missed. Ari knows that this is what 
many Germans said about the con- 
centration camps. They didn’t see 
anything. 

Israeli troops witnessed the Pal- 
estinian massacre and may have 
been able to stop it. But Christian 
Phalangists did the killing. Some of 


_them carved crosses on the chests of 


their victims—which, for me, in- 
creased the horror. It’s an inversion 
of meaning. Cycles of violent, bloody 
revenge are long-established in hu- 
man history, it’s the way of the 
world, but it’s antithetical to the way 
of the cross. The cross symbolizes the 
end of revenge, the beginning of 
mercy. 

Ari's intense exploration leaves 
us with questions about our own 
lives, what we remember and what 
we've suppressed. Cycles of violence 
continue in the Middle East and 
other parts of the world. How re- 
sponsible are we for acts we don’t 
commit but are witness to? 

We can be grateful that Ari 
Folman had the courage to explore 
his nightmares and that in the pro- 
cess he created this powerful, pro- 
vocative, film. @ 
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Music 


Don't Do Anything 
Sam Phillips 


(Nonesuch Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


I’ve followed Sam Phillips’s career 
for more than two decades, having 
first met her in 1988 when she per- 
formed in the most unlikely place— 
The Nightbreak, a biker’s bar in San 
Francisco’s Haight district— 
smoothly and slyly delivering mu- 
sic from The Indescribable Wow, her 
Virgin Records debut of smart and 
catchy songs, while the leather-jack- 
ets played pool. 

Over the years, we’ve talked 
about her new albums as they ar- 
rived. For the last decade, she has 
been signed to the boutique label 
Nonesuch Records, which releases 
an eclectic mix of albums from clas- 
sical composers like John Adams 
and Phillip Glass to world-music 
artists Orchestra Baobab and 
Youssou N’Dour to off-the-straight- 
road-track artists like Emmylou Har- 
ris, David Byrne, and Bill Frisell. Al- 
though never having been a major 
pop star (read: commercial block- 
buster), Phillips has consistently 
been an artistic success; hence her 
perfect fit on a record company that 
values such creativity. 
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Along the way, Phillips and her 
longtime husband T Bone Burnett 
parted ways, which was explored on 
a couple of her Nonesuch albums, 
2001's Fan Dance (self-described as a 
private record that was “like a con- 
versation with myself” during the 
time she was going through a “melt- 
down in my life”) and 2004’s A Boot 
and a Shoe (where she extended the 
conversation outward, saying, “For 
the first time in 10 years, I feel com- 
pelled to sing to people and take the 
music on the road”). 

Both albums were produced by 
Burnett. Four years later, she re- 
turned with her latest album Don't 
Do Anything, released last summer. 
It was the first record she recorded 
without Burnett at the helm. “We 
had a very good run,” said Phillips, 
whose seven-album string with 
Burnett coincided with their ro- 
mance, marriage, and birth of their 
daughter (Simone is now 11). “We 
were together officially for 17 years. 
But it was time to move on and go 
into a different direction. It was defi- 
nitely a good time to produce my 
own record.” 


neath the Burnett security blanket 
and recorded on her own. “It had 
been incredible fun making records 
with T Bone because he knows a 
good performance,” she said. “But 
I really enjoyed working with my 
band, which includes guys like 
[drummer] Jay Bellerose and [gui- 
tarist/ violinist] Eric Garfain, whom 
I wanted to work with.” 

On Don’t Do Anything, Phillips 
delivers another top-notch collec- 
tion of consummate pop. There’s no 
flash, no pomp. She sings in a 
hushed voice that invites intimacy 
and reflection. The songs for the 
most part are short in length, but 
pop with cherry bombs of clarity. 
Phillips expresses melancholic 
heartbreak, assertive confidence, 
spiritual questing. Some of the 
tunes have bouncy gaits; others 
have smudgy sonics that evoke tur- 
bulent inner weather. Of particular 
note are the longingly sad waltz 
“Signal” and the buoyant “Sister 
Rosetta Goes Before Us” (a tribute 
to iconic gospel singer Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe). 

Phillips laughed and noted that 


Maybe an extravagant expression of faith is the last thing 


we need this year. Maybe it’s the first. There is a lot to 


do in between. 


Talking at the Nonesuch offices 
in New York last summer, Phillips 
told me that while she and Burnett 
experienced their share of heart loss 
and anger, the healing time was com- 
ing. “It’s actually been quite miracu- 
lous,” she said. “We were able to get 

. really mad at each other and express 
a lot of hurt feelings. We got it out of 
our systems.” 

The breakup was fully com- 
pleted with the recording of Don’t Do 
Anything. “T Bone had so much go- 
ing on that he was busy,” Phillips 
said. “Plus I was also lucky that he 
was preoccupied. I should have 
done this 20 years ago.” 

So Phillips slipped out from be- 


Burnett brought “Sister Rosetta” 
into the Alison Krauss-Robert Plant 
hit-record session Raising Sand that 
he produced. “T Bone pitched the 
song to them, which is not the typi- 
cal thing an ex would do.” 

Typical of all Phillips releases, 
brevity is foremost. The 12-song 
Don’t Do Anything clocks in at a tad 
more than 35 minutes. She told me 
a couple of years ago, “I grew up 
with the Beatles and I loved the way 
they got to the point in a song. So 
many records make me tired be- 
cause they go on for so long. I guess 
I’m into the old show biz idea of 
leaving the audience wanting 
more.” 


This time around, Phillips ex- 
panded on that. “I can’t help it. Maybe 
it’s my ownattention span. But really, 
I don’t want to wear people out with 
stuff that goes on too long. Plus, I get 
worn out by confessional writing. Just 
because you feel something doesn’t 
mean you have to put it into a song.” 

So, while her songs aren’ t confes- 
sional, they are full of confessions. 
“Honesty is really important to me,” 
she said. “People go through the same 
things, so, if you make a song spe- 
cific, they might be able to relate com- 
pletely to it or be comforted it. I try to 
open up just enough,but not too 
much.” 

In the notes that accompanied the 
press release of her latest album, 
Phillips wrote, “In one of the most 
important election years in the history 
of our United States, Iam bringing out 
a record called Don’t Do Anything. 
This is not a political statement. The 
line of the song it’s taken from is ‘I 
love you when you don’t do anything.’ 
I might have written this to my child, 
a lover, a friend, a dead person, or all 
of these. Maybe I wanted someone to 
write it to me. Maybe an extravagant 
expression of faith is the last thing we 
need this year. Maybe it’s the first. 
There is a lot to do in between.” 

When I talked with Phillips four 
years ago, she said that through her 
heartbreak she found that faith always 
trumps hope. On Don’t Do Anything, 
that faith—in God, in mystery, in heal- 
ing—is intertwined with her art. “I’m 
not afraid to be negative in my songs,” 
she said. “But the act of faith always 
pops up. It’s part of my strength. But 
it’s also where I don’t feel so in con- 
trol.” 

Don’t Do Anything, as it turns out, 
is all about trust and then doing what- 
ever you can. It’s about being out of 
control, then making sense of it all. 
Phillips’s favorite hobby? “I know it 
doesn’t always work,” she said, “but 
I like trying to make order out of 
chaos.” @ 


Dan Ouellette is the author of a new bi- 
ography of legendary jazz bassist Ron 
Carter. Ron Carter: Finding the Right 
Notes is available through http:// 
danouellette.artistshare.com 
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Outliers: The Story of Success 


Malcolm Gladwell 
(Little, Brown & Co., 2008) 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


“The culture we belong to and the legacies passed down by our forebears shape 


the patterns of our achievement in ways we cannot begin to imagine.” 


In Outliers, Malcolm Gladwell once 
again challenges common assump- 
tions about the way the world 
works. Through engaging stories, 
bolstered with statistics, Gladwell 
explores why some people succeed 
while others don’t and comes up 
with surprising answers. A long- 
term intensive study of young people 
with extraordinarily high IQs, for ex- 
ample, doesn’t demonstrate the life 
outcomes we might predict. 
Gladwell argues that other unex- 
pected factors can impact the lives 
of people who start out with the 
same basic abilities. 

There’s an old joke about a tour- 
ist in N.Y. City who asks someone 
how to get to Carnegie Hall and the 
answer is “practice.” As it turns out, 
sheer hard work and determination 
do play a major role in creating “out- 
liers“—people who are enormously 
successful and famous in their fields. 
But hard work is only part of the 


story. 
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Outliers 
& 


Tue Story or Success 


MALCOLM 
GLADWELL 


iieg sodier ot The Tipping Point saa Bink 


America is a country that is 
profoundly individualistic. The 
myth is that anyone who works 
hard enough can succeed. That’s 
one of the reasons that the U.S. 
is the only industrialized country 
that doesn’t have universal 
healthcare. If someone can’t afford 
healthcare, the reasoning is that 
they’re not working hard enough. 

But Gladwell’s findings show 
that there are many predictors of 
success, some, like hard work, that 
are under our control and others 
that are completely out of our con- 
trol. Some people can work just as 
hard and have the same level of 
ability as others but not succeed 
because they weren't born at the 
right time, or right place, or to the 
right family. 

The first part of the book is 
called “The Matthew Effect,” and 
quotes the following text: 

“For unto everyone that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have 


abundance. But from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” (Matthew 25:29). 
In social science “The Matthew 
Effect” is the idea that “the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer.” As 


we look at the world, we can see evi- . 


dence of such a correlation. It makes 
sense. But the Matthew passage is 
not referring to that kind of social de- 
terminism. 

As in the application of most 
Scripture, proof texting is not very 
helpful; context is everything. This 
verse comes at the end of the parable 
about a man who buries the talent (a 
coin) given to him by his master, in- 
stead of investing it. The meaning is 
that any unused talent will wither 
while one that is used will grow 
stronger. A better pop aphorism for 
this parable might be “use it or lose 
it.” It’s also important to note that 
though the talent is meant to be used, 
it is originally given, not earned. 

At the outset of his book, 
Gladwell says that personal expla- 
nations of success aren’t adequate: 

“People don’t rise from nothing. 
We do owe something to parentage 
and patronage... . It makes a differ- 
ence where and when we grew up. 
The culture we belong to and the 
legacies passed down by our fore- 
bears shape the patterns of our 
achievement in ways we cannot be- 
gin to imagine. It’s not enough to 
ask what successful people are like, 
in other words. It is only by asking 
where they are from that we can un- 
ravel the logic behind who succeeds 
and who doesn’t.” 

When Gladwell describes his 
own legacy, he talks at length about 
his mother’s Jamaican roots. As a 
newly married young woman in 
England, she experienced the pain 
of racism and took her anger to God 
in prayer. Having a mother who regu- 
larly dialogued with God must have 
had some impact on the author as a 
young man. One might say that in 
addition to “history and community, 
opportunity and legacy” we may 
also be undeserving recipients of 
providence and grace. 

Gladwell begins Outliers with 


Touchstones 


On Planting a Garden 


Our table has returned to a place of sacrament, where the food on our 
plates becomes sign and symbol, pointing to the unending grace of 
God, who in mercy feeds us out of the good earth that he created— 
and for this, we are deeply thankful. .. 

There is a single act that connects us to God, to our neighbors, to 
the earth and its creatures and to the people who live in our own 
homes. It is the act of eating. 1 am ona journey backwards to try to 
remember some of what came naturally to my great grandparents’ 
generation, to remember the meanings and magnificence of food, to 
trace a path back to its source and to steward the gift that God gave us 
in entrusting us not just with fruit, but with seed-bearing plants. 
With our hands sunk deeply into the darkness of the earth, we know 
more clearly than our theological words can explain, that we are a 
small part of a much larger creation. We are all making small turn- 
ings everyday, around the table, at the grocery store, the farmers’ 
market, in our own homes and gardens and silent prayers. Indeed, 
bell peppers, sunflowers, and even oak trees begin as small silent 
seeds. These are the seeds of the kingdom of God, of quiet subversion, 
of sharing with our neighbor, and of shalom for the whole of creation. 


—Amber Robbins Ghormley, “Give Us This Day: A Meditation on 


Food,” excerpted from Radix 33:3. 


the story of Roseto, Pennsylvania, a 
small town of Italian immigrants 
who are unusually healthy, living 
long lives, and dying of old age. But 
studies on their diet and exercise 
habits couldn’t account for their lon- 
gevity. What seemed to make the dif- 
ference was the community itself: the 
practices of extended families and 
neighborliness that were brought 
over intact from Italy—traditions of 
care. 

The story of Roseto can be read 
as an encouragement to the church. 
We can create an intentional 


counter-culture with practices of love 
and care ina culture that has aban- 
doned them. And, if there are 
enough such communities of faith, 
at some point we may reach a tip- 
ping point where all the smaller ef- 
forts add up and we'll wake up one 
morning to find that the culture has 
changed—we have been a light to the 
world. 


Sharon Gallagher is author of Finding 
Faith: Life-changing Encounters with 
Christ. 
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Tell It Slant: A Conversation on the Language 
of Jesus in His Stories and Prayers 


Eugene H. Peterson 
(Eerdmans, 2008). 


reviewed by A. J. Petrotta 


In this fourth volume of Eugene 
Peterson’s “conversations in spiri- 
tual theology,” Tell It Slant, Peterson 
tackles “godtalk.” He doesn’t say 
God Talk, which would make it im- 
portant and significant, but rather 
without capitals and with an unrec- 
ognizable word: “godtalk” is bereft 
of revelation, reverence, and rel- 
evance. We speak godtalk when we 
take the living Word and “desiccate 
it into propositional cadavers.” 

In Slant, Peterson reflects on lan- 
guage, language as a gift and lan- 
guage used in consonance with a 
God who speaks. He notes the irony 
of writing about Jesus’ use of words. 
Jesus, the Word made flesh, never 
wrote a word that was permanent 
(his one record of writing anything 
was in the sand and “disappeared 
in the next rain shower”). Jesus 
didn’t write; he spoke. We are told 
that Jesus preached and Jesus taught, 
but most of all in the Gospels we hear 
Jesus having conversations with 
friends and adversaries at the 
lakeshore, in fields, and, perhaps 
especially, in homes and at meals. 

Slant is Peterson’s examination 
of the parables of Jesus (using Luke 
as his primary text) and the prayers 
of Jesus (drawing on all the Gospels). 
He shows us that Jesus’ use of lan- 
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guage about God (parables) and to 
God (prayers) are not two different 
kinds of language, but language 
used conversationally, with subtlety 
and truth, the kind of language that 
Jesus relished. Peterson says that 
“give us this day our daily bread” 
and “pass the potatoes” come from 
the same language pool. It is the lan- 
guage of “unhurried intimacies,” the 
language that Jesus not only spoke, 
but embodied. 


It is commonplace to pray “in 
Jesus’ name.” How does this work? 
Are we using it as a “defense against 
the Devil or one of his angels beat- 
ing Jesus to the punch and using my 
prayer for evil,” or using it as a thinly 
disguised “Open sesame”? Rather, 
Peterson advises, when Jesus says 
to pray in his name, he is advising 
us to enter his entire life. 

Peterson takes us back to Gen- 
esis 1-3 to discuss praying in Jesus’ 
name. At Creation, we have the story 
of the “glorious Word-formed cos- 
mos” but immediately we come upon 
language that corrupts Creation. The 
couple “naked and not ashamed” are 
completely at ease in the garden, and 
then, after a brief conversation with 
the snake, they sew fig leaves to 
“cover what can’t be covered.” Now 
language is no longer the “language 
of intimacy, of revelation.” “Fig-leaf 
language deals with God but in a 
way that subtly avoids God.” 

Fig-leaf prayers are shaped by 
culture and privatized for our ben- 
efit. Rather, we must enter into Jesus’ 
prayer life, a life “descended from his 
Moses and Elijah and Daniel ances- 
tors” and “in continuity with 
David's variously pain-soaked and 
exuberant Psalms and his mother’s 
magnificent Magnificat.” 


The reflections on the parables 
are characteristically Peterson. He 
gently leads us through the obvious. 
The “obvious” in the parables, how- 
ever, is seldom told unambiguously 
(remember that Jesus’ closest friends 
often had to have them explained). 
We're likely to miss the import of the 
parables if we mistake them for 
preaching or even teaching and miss 
their conversational story-telling 
nature. 

We’re prone to “spiritualize” 
them, or, worse, think they apply to 
someone else. Peterson leads us to 
see ourselves in the stories. Seeing 
“oneself” in the stories is one reason 
why Jesus’ questioners were so of- 
ten upset by these stories. Like 
Nathan’s parable of the sheep with 
David, it is truth told “slant” and it 
implicates us all. 

In the chapter “Table Talk” 
(Luke 14:1-14), Peterson reminds us 
that Jesus, in sitting down toa simple, 
everyday meal, “aroused enormous 
hostility.” The Sabbath meal, like 
Sabbath worship, shows us that 
we're “needy” people. Those of us 
who have been around church long 
enough may start to feel a degree of 
competence. We may arrive at a 
“meal” (a church social, for ex- 
ample) and begin to look for ways 
we can “minister” to others, rather 
than receiving from God’s generos- 
ity and recognizing our interdepen- 
dence with fellow Sabbath-livers. 

Peterson says, “Sabbath is the 
time to set aside to do nothing so that 
we can receive everything.” Can we, 
as Christians, ever set aside time to 
be use-less instead of rest-less, as so 
often happens in our media-satu- 
rated culture? Have you ever not 
checked e-mail, surfed the net, or 
bought anything right after church? 

Tell It Slant reminds us that “Who 
we are and the way we speak make 
all the difference.” Language about 
God and language with each other 
are best served with “urthurried 
intimacies.” 


A. J. Petrotta is rector, St. Francis Epis- 
copal Church, Wilsonville, OR. 


Touchstones 


On Getting Married 


The only real option for me is to plunge into absurd love, and into 
the uncertainty of the changes that love asks me to make. 

The commitment to lifelong love provides a crucible that burns 
off the dross and refines the gold of the human soul. There are no 
shortcuts, and the only absolute guarantee is that it will hurt. The 
longer that two people work on their absurd love, the more they will 
one day hurt. My wife and I talked about the reality of this again just 
last night, confessing to one another that we didn’t know if we had 
what it would take to survive without the other. I said that the thought 
of her dying was more than I could bear, and she said she felt the 
same about me. And now that we havea baby on the way, the thought 
of losing each other is even more painful, and the risks of continuing 
to love are even greater. What should we do? Cut our losses and get 
out before it hurts even more? Start making ourselves safer and less 
vulnerable? Or continue doing all we can to deepen what we have, 
and continue to love each other in a way that ensures that we will 
suffer? 

If deepening our love means we must one day suffer, so be it. 
Love is still the only thing worth living for. If 1 dazzle and entertain 
the masses, or if I become the richest man in the world, even if I live a 
life of miracles and service, but I do not have love, then I have gained 
nothing. 

This ring on my finger is a symbol of my decision to live against 
the ways of the consumer world that tells me fidelity is no longer 
fashionable. Marriage is one part of my stubborn, angry, defiant 
“No” to those who offer the hollow promises of so-called “freedom.” 
My lifelong commitment to bind myself to my wife is a stand against 
the consumer culture and its dehumanizing ways. I choose to defy 
the advertisers’ lies telling me that my happiness depends on the 
freedom to choose from 250 television channels, or to pick whatever 
relationship is best for me. 

No. Iam married. For good. 


— Kurt Armstrong, excerpted from “Why Love Will Always Be a Poor 
Investment,” in Radix 32:1 FS 
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Among His Personal Effects (Oaktara: 2007) 


An Early Fall (Oaktara; 2008) 


John Craig McDonald 


reviewed by A. J. Petrotta 


These two novels by John Craig 
McDonald came to me as gifts. As 
with truly good gifts, they came asa 
surprise. They came as gifts in much 
the same way that you find a book in 
a bookstore that you did not know 
existed, but, once found, you feel ap- 
preciative and gratified. 

Among His Personal Effects and An 
Early Fall are historical novels set in 
pre-Reformation Scotland, written 
by a wonderful teacher and lover of 
literature. Although the stories are 
intricate, the writing is neither dry 
nor obtuse, reflecting the setting of 
the novels, medieval Scotland, 
earthy, severe—and faith-filled. 

Personal Effects is the story of 
Master Robert Henryson, the “Scot- 
tish Chaucer,” and four of his stu- 
dents. The story, located in the 
events of late 15th century Scotland, 
unfolds around Henryson’s adapta- 
tion of Aesop’s fables. Early Fall tells 
of the fortunes of a Scottish noble- 
man, a priest, a traveling musician, 
and a maid in the nobleman’s house- 
hold as their lives intersect with the 
battle of Flodden in 1513. Faith and 
power, choices and providence, truth 
and especially forgiveness, unravel 
and interlace through the reflections 
of the characters. 

In both novels, through the 
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“EFFECTS 


events and characters, God’s grace 
surfaces: [the priest speaking to the 
maid] “God gives us up to one an- 
other as gifts and would have us ren- 
der them up willingly that we might 
long for him all the more.” Grace is 
not cheap for any of them. Much that 
we read is befitting of the times. Al- 
though nobles, abbots, lawyers, and 
others remembered in standard his- 
tories and on monuments play their 
part, it is the “small people” who 
have their “monuments carved in the 
heart of God” who come to life here 


and live the “mystery of Providence.” 

In another passage from Early 
Fall, Rachel, disguised as a simple 
monk, is sitting with the priest, who 
does not recognize her. It is before 
the battle and the priest is reflecting 
on the events that pertain to Rachel's 
tangled parentage: “I'll not be say- 
ing I understand God’s ways.” Few 
in her family had been openly 
touched by grace. Her mother died 
in Edinburgh and her grandmother 
when she was only 12. “But I’m will- 
ing to believe that there were other 
graces, just as persistent, chasing 
them too.” 

I said that these books were gifts, 
but I must also say that the author is 
a friend and former colleague, and 
they were sent to me out of our friend- 
ship. Having read them, however, 
they became gifts in another sense, 
in that wonderful way of books that 
open a world with thoughts that de- 
light, provoke, and affect the reader. 
These are tales worth telling and 
well told. 


You're not likely to find these books on 
shelves at local booksellers. (Both are avail- 
able through the publisher's website “http:/ 
/www.oaktara.com” www.oaktara.com or on 
Amazon.) 


Prayer/Walk 


The hidden path begins at a dead end: 
Old ways, renewed by walking witha friend, 
And crossing places taken hand in hand, 

| 
The passages where nothing need be said. 
With bruised and scented sweetness underfoot, 
And unexpected birdsong overhead. 


The sleeping life beneath a dark-mouthed burrow, 
The rooted secrets rustling ina hedgerow. 


The land’s long memory in ridge and furrow, 


A track once beaten and now overgrown 
With complex textures, every kind of green, 


Land- and cloud-scape melting into one, 
The rich meandering of streams at place, 


A setting out to find oneself astray, 


And coming home at dusk a different way. 


—Malcolm Guite 
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Continued from page 8 
J c 


tell me, “I read your book. You’re de- 
scribing exactly the way I’m feeling, 
and I don’t have a clue what to do 
next.” 

Peter Drucker told me what to do 
next—in the second half of one’s life, 
you have to learn how to manage 
yourself rather than be managed by 
your secular work or whatever else 
you've submitted yourself to. 

Halftime is a time where your op- 
tions open up, and you're able to 
devote a good deal more of your time, 
talent, and treasure to God’s pur- 
poses. I see three basic options at 
Halftime; I call them “go away,” “go 
back,” or “go forward.” “Go away” 
is retirement, which | think is un- 
healthy for most people, but is the 
conventional paradigm: go to school, 
get a job, retire, and go to a place 
where people retire. Second is “go 
back,” which Peter always called a 
failure of imagination. By that he 
means doing whatever you've done 
most of your life, where you feel se- 
cure. If you choose to “go forward,” 
you realize that life is lived in sea- 
sons and that there are different hab- 
its that need to be adopted for the 
next season of life. 


Radix: It seems as if the concept of 
the workplace in America is chang- 
ing; workers can no longer expect to 
have a job for life or retirement funds 
at the end of their careers. How 
should this impact the way workers 
think about their jobs? 


Buford: Well, first of all, most of us 
are going to have four or five careers. 
Some of us will have more than one 
marriage. Each of those changes is 
really a change of season, when 
people must decide to be determined 
not by their circumstances but by 
their goals, plans, and dreams— 
rather than by the place they’re cur- 
rently embedded. 

I wrote a book called Stuck in Half- 
time, which was my attempt to get at 
the question of why more people 
don’t seem to move ahead. The basic 
premise of that book was that Half- 
time is a good place to be in for a 
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It’s going to be a time to have a small group of people 


whom you can depend on. It may be a good time for 


churches, if they can create support groups for lonely 


suburbanites. 


season. We need to step back, take a 
look, and say, “Is this what I want to 
do for the rest of my life?” There’s a 
wonderful and almost poetic quote 
that I’ve found helpful about the new 
“knowledge” society, from Peter 
Drucker’s book Management (*see 
sidebar, p. 29). 

Peter is basically saying that, at 
the heart of it, knowledge is not im- 
personal, like money. Knowledge 
does not reside in a book or a soft- 
ware program. It’s always embodied 
in a person; carried by a person; cre- 
ated, augmented, and improved by 
a person. Going forward, particu- 
larly with the tools we have today, 
people are more able than ever be- 
fore to control their own destiny 
rather than to be subject to the des- 
tiny of their tribe. 


Radix: I’m running into people now 
who've seen their retirement savings 
disappear in just the last year. 
They’re postponing their retirement, 
or wondering if they can ever retire. 
What would you say to them? 


Buford: Well, I’d say that the finan- 
cial meltdown is going to be to 
Barack Obama what 9/11 was to 
George Bush. Which is to say, it’s go- 
ing to be a globally defining issue 
that’s going to affect all of us. In my 
opinion, we’re ina period, ina long- 
ish period of perhaps 20 years, of 
profound change as a result of glo- 
balization. 

We've had a 30-year period of 
prosperity. We’ve done it by accu- 


mulating a great deal of debt, and 
we've done a great deal of it on illu- 
sion. I think that we’re going to see a 
more conservative approach to life: 
less risk-tolerance. 

People have lost confidence in 
most experts of all kinds: foreign 
policy experts (the degree to which 
we've misjudged the appetite for de- 
mocracy in the Middle East is a per- 
fect example); banking experts; and 
the degree to which experts have 
misjudged risk is another example; 
the automobile industry’s building 
cars that people don’t want to buy is 
a further example. 

So more and more we need to 
manage ourselves rather than com- 
mitting at age 22 to an institution of 
some sort, where you expect to retire 
40 years later. This change will breed 
the need for self-chosen and self-or- 
ganized communities of support. 
And I don’t think the United States 
is going to be the automatic winning 
team all the time, the way it has been 
since World War II. 


Radix: Since the fall of the Soviet 
Union, we’ve obviously been it, the 
winner; we’ ve been the empire. 


Buford: Well, we’ve been “it” froma 
military point of view, but we cer- 
tainly have not been “it” from an oil 
point of view, which has given other 
parts of the world enormous power. 
Then there’s China, which is enor- 
mous. What we’ve found is that 
we're interwoven and interdepen- 
dent with parts of the world, over 


which we have no control at all. 
It’s going to be a time to have a 
small group of people whom you can 
depend on. It may bea good time for 
churches, if they can create support 
groups for lonely suburbanites. 


Radix: Yes, it’s going to be a chal- 
lenge for the churches. 

You quote a wide variety of inter- 
esting people in your books and ar- 
ticles. I’m wondering what you’re 
reading now, what's inspiring you 
now. 


Buford: In my mid-30s, when I came 
up with those six new goals for my 
life, instead of one goal (financial 
success), one of those goals was to 
be a lifelong learner. Most of what 
I’m reading now is a matter of choice 
and discipline. 

I read the Wall Street Journal ev- 
ery day, and I have a partial relation- 
ship with the New York Times, dic- 
tated by a desire to read a few col- 
umns. I also have a personal trainer 
with a Ph.D. in literature, Larry 
Allums. 

We've read major works from the 
Greeks through Cormac McCarthy. 
Often we'll find a work from the past 
that sheds prophetic light on the 
present. For example, Revolt of the 
Masses by Jose Ortega y Gassett illu- 
minates the decadence of contempo- 
rary mass culture. 

We also do what I call “psycho- 
analysis by Shakespeare.” There are 
enough twisted characters in 
Shakespeare that you can find a 
story relating to almost anything 
going on in your life: Henry V on 
leadership, Richard II on power, King 
Lear on how to sell your company 
and retire: 


“Tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from 
our age; 
Conferring them on younger 
strengths, while we 
Unburthen’d crawl toward death.” 
(Lear) 


After seeing the first act of King 


The Knowledge Society 


Knowledge is not impersonal, like money. Knowledge does not 
reside in a book, a databank, a software program; those entities 
contain only information. Knowledge is always embodied in a 
person: carried by a person; created, augmented, or improved by a 
person; applied by a person; taught and passed on by a person; 
used or misused by a person. The shift to the “knowledge society” 
therefore puts the person in the center. In so doing, it raises new 
challenges, new issues, new and quite unprecedented questions, 
about the educated person, the knowledge society’s representa- 
tive. 

In all earlier societies, the educated person was an ornament. 
He or she embodied Kultur—a German term, which in its mixture 
of awe and derision, is untranslatable into English (even “high- 
brow” does not come close). But in the knowledge society, the edu- 
cated person is society’s emblem, symbol, standard-bearer. The 
educated person is the social “archetype,” to use a sociologist’s 
term. He or she defines society’s performance-capacity. But he or 
she also embodies society’s values, beliefs, and commitments. If 
the feudal knight was the clearest embodiment of society in the 
early Middle Ages, and the “bourgeois” under capitalism, the edu- 
cated person will represent society in the knowledge society in 


which knowledge has become the central resource. 


—From Peter Drucker’s book Management, chapter 48 (“The Educated 
Person”) 


Lear, and talking about it with Larry 
Allums and others, I decided I was 
not going to give up the keys of the 
Kingdom quite so soon as I had 
planned. Instead, I waited for sev- 
eral years to sell my company and 
then sold it for cash—so I wouldn’t 
be subject to Regan and Goneril, 
Lear’s daughters. 

The Bible, the Wall Street Journal, 
literature, and life are all intertwined 
in the thrust of my mind. Every week- 
end I read, think about questions, 


and make handwritten notes as I 
“dialogue” with great minds. 


Radix: What would you say to 
people facing an uncertain future, 
not the one they anticipated? 


Buford: There will be more need to 
take responsibility for your own life. 
There will be less excess and flam- 
boyance. There will be more need to 
“trust in the Lord with all your 
heart.” 
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The Last Word 


The essence of successfully dealing 
with a crisis of vocation has to be 
more than “I’m looking for a job.” It 
has to be “I’m rethinking what my 
vocation is in life.” The most useful 
bit of advice one can possibly give 
anyone is to “Think about the alter- 
natives.” 

People have to have more than 
one way to identify what it is they 
want to do. They have to identify 
more than one kind of job or voca- 
tion that would allow them to use 
their particular skills. They have to 
identify more than one target or one 
kind of place where they would like 
to be working. They have to identify 
more than one city where they will 
do their job-hunt or look for oppor- 
tunities to serve God. In other words, 
they have to have more than one av- 
enue of job-hunting. They have to 
have alternatives. 

When I see people who are floun- 
dering, having a lot of trouble with 
the vocational crisis in their life, 
whether it is career-change or job- 
hunting or both, it is always people 
who have sort of put blinders on and 
said, “Well, this is the only thing I 
want to do.” Unhappily, I see this 
most of all in the ministry. People 
who say, “I can serve God only ina 
church.” 

Of course that can’t be true. Paul 
was a tentmaker as well as an evan- 
gelist. Every one of us has to have an 
alternative way to describe what it 
is we want to do for the Lord and 
keep that in the forefront of our mind 
as we go about our search. People 
who lock themselves into “It’s got to 
be this and only this” have the most 
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A Crisis of Vocation 


Richard Nelson Bolles 


No Visible Means of Support, Carol Aust 


trouble when they’re dealing with a 
vocational crisis. 

But the first thing I say to people 
when they’re job-hunting is that 
they’ve got to take their faith out of 
the closet and work really hard on it. 
The grace of God and the Holy Spirit 
are always trying to work into 
everyone’s life as much as that per- 
son will permit. When they are faced 
with a crisis in their life, as, for ex- 
ample, when they are having to job- 
hunt, they need to be sure that their 
faith is active and meaningful. 

I always assume that God is pre- 
venient— always coming toward us. 
The recalcitrant party in the bargain 
is, of course, us. We’ve got to stop 
shutting God out of our lives. 


The crisis of job-hunting is of- 
ten the very time when it’s most 
important to be working on that is- 
sue. The reason I mention it is that 
people tend to say, “Well, I’m in the 
middle of this crisis now, and I’ve 
kind of hung my faith up in the 
closet like an old suit or dress—and 
I know I've got to work on that. I'll 
do that as soon as I get through this 
crisis.” In other words, they set up 
goals for their lives and they make 
dealing with their faith secondary 
to finding a job. 

I’m convinced it’s the opposite 
way around. It’s important that the 
Holy Spirit and they together go out 
about the job-hunt. The Holy Spirit 
and they agonize about where they 
can best do ministry—if they see 
themselves as having a ministry in 
this world. 

I’m not just talking about or- 
dained people, I’m talking about 
any Christian. I think it’s terribly 
important they realize that this is a 
joint venture where they and God 
together are working to put their feet 
on a path that leads where God 
wants to lead them. So, the first 
thing, to use traditional Christian 
language, is to surrender. It’s very 
important that a person surrender 
her or his life to God and go forth 
with a consciousness of the Holy 
Spirit working within them each 
day as they go about their job-hunt 
or career change. 


—From a Radix interview (22:4) with 
Richard Nelson Bolles, best-selling au- 
thor of What Color Is Your Parachute? 
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Meditation 


The Walk of Faith 


Henri Nouwen 


Walk and don’t be afraid. Don’t wait to have it all charted out for you. 
Let it happen. 

Let something new grow. That is the walkof faith—walking with 
the Lord, always walking away from the familiar places. “Leave your 
father and your mother, leave your brother, leave your sister. Follow 
me. I am the Lord of love.” And wherever there is love, fear will be 
wiped out, “Perfect love casts out all fear.” 

You can go out and you will live. You will live eternally because 
Jesus is the Lord of life. That is the ecstasy. You can start participating 
in it every time you step out of your fear and out of the sameness. It 
doesn’t require big jumps, but simply small steps. 

Do you choose life or are you choosing death, that fearful place 
where you hang on to what you are most familiar with? Ecstatic living, 
real joy, is precisely connected with stepping onto unknown ground, 
trusting that you are in safe hands. 

Joy is always new. There is a lot of old sadness, but there is never 


old joy. Joy is always a surprise, and that’s ecstasy. 


® 


“From “Intimacy, Fecundity, and Ecstasy,” Radix 15:6 
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Notes from a Rebel Planet 


Sharon Gallagher 


Our Problem with Evil 


We humans, created in God's image, made a little higher 


than the angels, are invited to live in communion with God. 


But we don’t have to. 


The “New Atheists” have been rais- 
ing old questions. In a New Yorker 
review of Bart Ehrman’s recent book, 
God's Problem, James Wood describes 
the overwhelming suffering in our 
world. He then asks the “theodicy” 
question: How can God be both lov- 
ing and all-powerful and allow such 
misery to continue? 

Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
teach us that we live in a fallen 
world, a rebel planet. We humans, 
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created in God's image, madea little 
higher than the angels, are invited 
to live in communion with God. But 
we don’t have to. 

In The Problem of Pain, C.S. Lewis 
wrote: 


“We can, perhaps, conceive of a 
world in which God corrected the 
results of this abuse of free will by 
His creatures at every moment: so 
that a wooden beam became soft as 


grass when it was used as a weapon, 
and the air refused to obey me if I 
attempted to set up in it the sound 
waves that carry lies or insults. But 
such a world would be one in which 
wrong actions were impossible, and 
in which, therefore, freedom of the 
will would be void; nay, if the 
principle were carried out to its 
logical conclusion, evil thoughts 
would be impossible, for the cerebral 
matter which we use in thinking 


would refuse its task when we 
attempted to frame them.” 


Lewis also explored this idea in 
his novel about Perelandra, an 
unfallen planet where the inhabit- 
ants live in harmony with the Cre- 
ator. Here, on planet earth, we’re out 
of tune. We’re free to make moral 
choices and some people make very 
bad ones. 


The Psalmist and the Wicked 

Atheists aren’t the only ones both- 
ered by the evil in the world. From 
beginning to end, the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures denounce evil. 
The difference is, that in addition to 
complaints about evil and suffering, 
Scripture requires a response.The 
people of God are called to live 
righteously. 

The psalmists complain about 
the wicked, often and vociferously. 
In Psalm 36 (see sidebar) we’re told 
that the wicked “flatter themselves” 
too much to acknowledge their own 
sin (v. 2). The wicked not only sin 
(as we all do) but plot to do evil and 
commit themselves to a “a sinful 
course” (v. 4). By contrast, the Lord 
is righteous and just, faithful and 
loving. In an evil world we can know 
what goodness looks like (vv. 5-6). 
Also, reassuringly, when we suffer 
from evil we can find refuge in “the 
shelter of God’s wings” (v. 7). 

In his commentary, John Calvin 
described the Psalms as “an 
anatomy of all the parts of the soul; 
not an affection will anyone find in 
himself whose image is not reflected 
in this mirror. All the griefs, sorrows, 
fears, misgivings, hopes, cares, anxi- 
eties, in short all the disquieting 
emotions with which our minds are 
wont to be agitated, the Holy Spirit 
hath here pictured exactly.” In the 
Psalms we receive solace from God, 
and from knowing that others have 
struggled as we do. We're not alone. 

People who've told me they don’t 
believe in God because of human 
suffering often go on to recount all 
the reasons they’re angry with God, 
in an ongoing argument with their 
“non-existent” protagonist. 


Psalm 36: 1-7 (TNIV) 


1 [have a message from God in my heart 
concerning the sinfulness of the wicked: 


There is no fear of God 
before their eyes. 


2 In their own eyes they flatter themselves 
too much to detect or hate their sin. 


3 The words of their mouths are wicked and deceitful; 
they have ceased to be wise and to do good. 


4 Even on their beds they plot evil; 
they commit themselves to a sinful course 
and do not reject what is wrong. 


5 Your love, LORD, reaches to the heavens, 
your faithfulness to the skies. 


\ 


6 Your righteousness is like the highest mountains, 
your justice like the great deep. 
You, LORD, preserve both people and animals. 


7 How priceless is your unfailing love, O God! 
People take refuge in the shadow of your wings. 


Under God’s Wings 

Surprisingly, the people I’ve met 
who’ve suffered most are not angry 
at God. Instead, they’ve found great 
comfort in God’s presence. 

During the Rwandan genocide, 
Immaculee Ilibagiza hid in a small 
bathroom for many months to avoid 
being murdered like the rest of her 
family. During that time she prayed 
and read the Bible and found her 
faith renewed.“I discovered a side of 
faith that I hadn’t known before... 1 
felt like a new person” (Radix 33:3). 
As Immaculee drew closer to God, 
she felt God calling her to forgive her 
enemies. In her book, Left to Tell, 
Immaculee remembered hearing the 
cries of a baby left to die in the road 
after the mother was slain. She 
prayed for God to receive the child’s 
soul, and then asked, “How can I 
forgive people who would do sucha 


thing to an infant?” Then, she heard 
God’s answer “as clearly as if we’d 
been sitting in the same room chat- 
ting: ‘You are all my children.’” It 
was difficult, but eventually she did 
pray for the killers and then found a 
new sense of peace. 

Benjamin Weir was in Beirut 
working on war-time emergency re- 
lief when he was kidnapped and 
held hostage. During his confine- 
ment, Weir had “a sense of God’s 
sustaining power.” In the months 
when he was completely isolated 
and without a Bible, Weir “tried to 
focus on any symbols in the room 
that would be meaningful. A light 
cord became an arm of God, reach- 
ing out and supporting me. A shut- 
ter became, in its various pieces, the 
people of God, the witnesses who 
had gone before and who surround 
us...” Weir also struggled with his 
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feelings toward his captors. 
(See sidebar, p.7) 

God offers solace from the 
evil and suffering of the world 
to those who ask for it. But 
prayer is a conversation, not a 
monologue, and those who en- 
ter into that conversation will 
find themselves examined in the 
process. 

This was true for the psalm- 
ist who not only rails against 
the wicked, but confesses his 
own sins. In Psalm 40, David 
says,”Do not withhold your 
mercy from me, O Lord; 

“May your love always pro- 
tect me. For troubles without 
number surround me; my sins 
have overtaken me, and I can- 
not see. Be pleased, O Lord, to 
save me; O Lord, come quickly 
tohelp me...” 

This confession that evil ex- 
ists not only in the world but in 
our own hearts is key. “The 
problem of evil” is not an ab- 
straction but a challenge to 
each of us. 


Our Problem 

John Newton was a slave trader 
who after undergoing a conversion 
wrote the hymn “Amazing Grace.” 
Once blind to the suffering of his 
“cargo,” he now saw the evil of the 
slave trade and tirelessly fought 
against it, grateful that God would 
extend grace to someone like him 
who had committed such sins. 

In my church we sing “Amaz- 
ing Grace” after we take commun- 
ion, holding hands across the aisles. 
One Sunday I caught myself enthu- 
siastically singing, “Amazing grace, 
how sweet the sound that saved a 
wretch like you.” It isa wretch like 
me who needs God’s grace, but I 
need reminders that the challenges 
of a fallen world are not just exter- 
nal. 

I rarely hear sermons about sin 
any more. The “sinners in the hands 
of an angry God” style of preaching 
has gone out of favor, and for good 
reason. I’ve known people who grew 
up in “hellfire and brimstone” con- 
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gregations whose main experience 
of faith was fear and a feeling of con- 
demnation. While writing my book, 
Finding Faith: Life-changing Encoun- 
ters with Christ, [talked to many adult 
converts about what brought them 
to faith. Not one person mentioned 
fear or concerns about the afterlife 
as motivations. Many of them came 
to faith because they experienced the 
love of God, either directly from God 
or through the lives of Christians. 

But still we are sinners, and small 
choices can have enormous conse- 
quences. The great fantasies written 
by Tolkien and Lewis describe epic 
struggles between good and evil, 
with worlds at stake. But in those 
worlds individual moral choices 
impact the outcome as much as the 
major military battles. In Star Wars, 
George Lucas (not writing in the 
Christian tradition) also creates a 
universe where the good rulers are 
in exile and an evil empire reigns. 
Bands of loyalists battle evil, but even 
the most heroic resistance leaders 
can be tempted to the dark side. 


Bad Ideas 

In addition to world suffering, the 
New Yorker essay describes wrong- 
headed Christian responses to that 
suffering, “Most monstrously, a 
televangelist named John C. Hagee 
has argued that the Holocaust was 
God’s way of achieving the greater 
good of allowing the Jews to reclaim 
Israel.” This is monstrous: putting 
the tragic annihilation of millions of 
people at the service of an abstract 
theory of world history.It’s 
dispensationalism gone crazy. What 
a gross misrepresentation of the God 
who notices when a sparrow falls. 

Hagee is not alone in making 
outrageous, even wicked, statements 
about world tragedies. After Hurri- 
cane Katrina, some evangelical lead- 
ers said that New Orleans was be- 
ing punished for its sin—and those 
statements made headlines. (Ex- 
amples like this leave some of my 
friends wondering if they still want 
the label “evangelical.”) 

But there was another more wide- 
spread Christian response to 


Katrina. Many churches, including 
my Own, sent teams of people to 
New Orleans to help clean out and 
rebuild the city. It was not easy 
work. One of our pastors came 
back sick from all the filth she’d 
cleaned up. Yet those trips contin- 
ued. Thousands of Christian 
churches all over the country offered 
aid. But this kind of quiet service 
rarely captures headlines. 


Good Work 

Last year my church put ona 
conference about Global Slavery and 
the Plague of Poverty. As speakers 
described their work, confronting the 
exploitation of the powerless, I 
thought, “This is the Christian re- 
sponse to evil.” We’re not called to 
solve abstract philosophical issues 
but to struggle against sin and in- 
justice. We’re called to do good. 

It seems that a godly response to 
evil played a part in the recent con- 
version of a New Atheist. Describ- 
ing his original loss of faith, British 
biographer A. N. Wilson says, “the 
whole house of cards had collapsed 
for me the sense of God’s presence 
in life, and the notion that there was 
any kind of God, let alone a merciful 
God, in this brutal nasty world.” 

As Wilson researched a book 
about the Wagner family and Nazi 
Germany, he was led back to faith. 
He realized: “how utterly incoher- 
ent were Hitler’s neo-Darwinian rav- 
ings and how potent was the oppo- 
sition, much of it from Christians; 
paid for, not with clear intellectual 
victory, but in blood. Read Pastor 
Bonhoeffer’s book Ethics, and ask 
yourself what sort of mad world is 
created by those who think that eth- 
ics are a purely human construct. 
Think of Bonhoeffer’s serenity before 
he was hanged, even though he was 
in love and had everything to look 
forward to” (New Statesmen). 

Most of us won’t confront any- 
thing as evil as the Third Reich, or 
need to respond with discipleship 
as costly as Bonhoeffer’s. But we all 
have people watching our lives. 

At a recent dinner party, | was 


talking to a woman when the con- 
versation turned to religion. I told 
her that I saw God as loving. She 
said, “You see God as unloving?” I 
repeated what I’d said. She was a 
non-religious Jew whose parents 
were Holocaust survivors. Because 
of this painful family history, she 
misheard what I’d said. But as we 
talked further the name of a mutual 
friend came up, and the woman 
said, “Well, if all Christians were 
like her...“ Our friend’s life was 
something this woman was “hear- 
ing.” 

Christians serve a loving God. 
But do people “hear” that in our 
lives? We're called to “Do justice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God.” But living it out is a daily 
challenge. \ 

Evil is not “God’s problem,” as 
Ehrman and others would have it. 
When Job asks why good people 
suffer, God answers, “I am the Cre- 
ator God.” In other words, evil is a 
human problem that God doesn’t 
have to answer for. But God chose 
to take on the problem of evil and 
suffering. The answer was the in- 
carnation, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. 

In his commentary on the Book 
of Job, Frank Andersen writes, 
“What Job longed for blindly has 
actually happened. God Himself 
has joined us in our hell of loneli- 
ness ... [His sufferings] were a full 
and authentic sharing of our human 
condition with a love that gave it- 
self completely into the furnace of 
affliction. That the Lord Himself has 
embraced and absorbed the unde- 
served consequences of all evil is the 
final answer to Job and to all the Jobs 
of humanity.” 

Earth is a rebel planet, but it is 
also the “visited planet.” That visit 
changes everything, and someday 
earth will be revisited. In the mean- 
time, we're called to be part of God’s 
loyal resistance. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix maga- 
zine and associate director of New College 
Berkeley. 


Prayer for My Captors 


I continued to pray for my 
captors throughout my captivity. 
I deeply resented the loss of free- 
dom, the pain it certainly caused 
my family and my colleagues, 
and the lack of opportunity to 
continue in the kind of service 
that I felt was useful.... 

Having lived in a Shiite com- 
munity in south Lebanon in those 
early years, I was also aware that 
we were living in a deprived area 
in which the sizable population 
was not getting the kind of ameni- 
ties that the rest of the country 
had. I realized something of what 
motivated my captors even 
though I disagreed both with 
their methods and with their ob- 
jectives. But I also realized that as 
a Christian I was called on to pray 
for them and forgive them, and I 
tried to learn that lesson. 

I began to pray earnestly that 
they would be led to a better way, 
amore fruitful, self-satisfying, ful- 
filling way of life; that God’s love 
would become meaningful to 
them; and that they would be 
blessed. 

From time to time one of the 
guards would say, “If we were to 
meet on the street someday, what 
would you want to do?” I said, 
“I'd like to sit down and have a 
cup of coffee and get to know 
you.” They found my wanting to 
know them very hard to under- 
stand. I don’t think that they ever 
really believed me. They were 
afraid that if someday we would 
meet on the street I would try ei- 
ther to get revenge on them or to 
turn them over toa stronger armed 
group, or maybe the government. 

I continue to pray for them. I 
pray that they will show leniency 
toward the men they still hold, but 
also that they as individuals will 
find a better way of life. 


—Ben Weir 


From an interview in Radix 18:1. 
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Slavery Uncovered 


Pranitha Timothy 


When the strong abuse their power in order to oppress the weak, God calls 


this a sin, the sin of injustice. Our empathetic God sees the tears of the op- 


pressed. He hears the cries of the suffering and hates the injustices of slavery. 


Global slavery and the plague of 
poverty share many aspects, but 
along with one key underlying ele- 
ment: power. I have met slaves, com- 
plete human beings like you and me, 
but they are powerless. I have seen 
heads of families who are powerless 
to protect their wives and children 
from physical abuse at the hands of 
slave owners. I have spoken to moth- 
ers who are powerless to leave their 
work and nurse their hungry babies. 
These people suffer from absolute 
powerlessness over their own lives. 

On the other side of the power 
equation, I have seen owners who 
reign with terror and fear over the 
families they enslave. I have watched 
government officials who have the 
power to free slaves by simply sign- 
ing a piece of paper, but they choose 
not to. 

I also know the power that 
God’s people have to comfort and 
restore slaves by rescuing them, pro- 
viding hope and power through the 
Spirit. God has not given us a spirit 
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of fear, but a spirit of power, a spirit 
of love, and a sound mind. 

In this article, as I “uncover” sla- 
very, I hope to answer three ques- 
tions 

1. Does God empathize with 
slaves? 

2. What is the relation between 
slavery and poverty? 

3. Can slavery be eradicated in 
our generation? 


Does God empathize with slaves? 


What are you passionate about? 
Tam passionate about injustices that 
have happened to me. As a child I 
grew up ina traditional Indian fam- 
ily, where boys were treated better 
than girls. My parents treated us 
equally, but my grandparents did 
not. Any food served would first be 
offered to my brother, and if any was 
left over, the three of us sisters would 
get to share it. I hated that feeling of 
being treated like a lesser human 
being than my brother. As I grew up, 


I was increasingly moved to tell fami- 
lies that they must treat all their chil- 
dren equally. Because I suffered the 
injustice of inequality, I was passion- 
ate about ensuring that the same in- 
justice did not happen to others. 

A child who has been sexually 
abused can be passionate about fight- 
ing against the abuse of others. This 
child may fight to protect other chil- 
dren from being victimized. He or she 
especially hates sexual abuse, know- 
ing what pain, hurt, and nakedness 
that kind of abuse causes. 

God, the creator of this entire 
universe, created humankind in his 
own image. and was so pleased that 
he called his creation good. It was 
good until sin came into the world 
and separated that creation from 
God. But God, unable to bear what 
had happened, humbled himself 
and took the form of a man. The cre- 
ator God was now ina special way 
in the realm of the created. He emp- 
tied himself and became vulnerable, 
a man of sorrows acquainted with 


pain and grief. Jesus the son of God 
was stripped naked, lashed, spat 
upon, ridiculed, challenged to free 
himself, and was ultimately killed. 
God, the all powerful, all knowing 
One, experienced the pain of power- 
lessness that most slaves experience. 
God hurts with the slaves and was 
treated like one. 

In Luke 4:18, Jesus read from the 
scroll regarding his mission on 
earth: “The Spirit of the Lord is on 
me, because he has anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor. He 
has sent me to proclaim freedom for 
the prisoners and recovery of sight 
for the blind, to release the op- 
pressed.” 

Those are not empty words. 
When Jesus said he had ‘tome to 
preach good news to the poor, re- 
lease the oppressed, and bring free- 
dom to the prisoner, he spoke as one 
who was poor, oppressed, and im- 
prisoned. The personal experience of 


Jesus translated into passion in 
God’s heart for powerless men and 
women. Jesus proclaims freedom. 


Definition of Slavery 


What does the absence of freedom 
mean, especially for a slave? 
Webster’s dictionary defines “slave” 
as “a person who is held in bondage 
to another.”' Black’s Law Dictionary 
defines “slavery” as “a situation in 
which one person has absolute 
power over the life, fortune, and lib- 
erty of another.”* 

The International Labour Orga- 
nization defines slavery as “one form 
of forced labour. It means absolute 
control of one person over another 
or perhaps of one group of persons 
by another social group.”* 

When I think about absolute con- 
trol, a story that is close to my heart 
is the story of Mali (pseudonym). She 
was a former slave who was brought 


to freedom by the work of Interna- 
tional Justice Mission. Her blank, ex- 
pressionless face, a reflection of the 
horror she had undergone, Mali told 
me, “We decided it was better to get 
killed trying to escape than to see the 
sun rise another day in that brick 
kiln.” 

Mali and her family owned a 
small plot of land on which they 
farmed a small crop each year. Then 
a few years ago, drought struck. 
Without rain, they had no crops— 
without crops, no money, and noth- 
ing to eat. The family turned to a rela- 
tive for help to find work. The rela- 
tive was introduced to the owner of 
a brick kiln who promised he could 
provide work for the whole family 
and even a small advance to help 
cover the debt the family had ac- 
crued during the drought. Mali was 
excited to hear of this opportunity; it 
was such a blessing to know they 
could work for a while, pay off the 
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loan, and return home once the 
drought broke. 

But when Mali and her family 
arrived at the brick kiln, she imme- 
diately knew that something was 
wrong.As soon as she walked 
through the gates, she noticed the 
barbed wires surrounding the com- 
pound. When a man behind her 
locked the gate with a padlock, she 
realized there was no way out. From 
that time on, Mali and her family 
worked long hours doing back- 
breaking work for almost no compen- 
sation. From the first week on, they 
were verbally abused and beaten 
with sticks by the owner. 

They ate only when he saw fit to 
give them money for food, and at 
times they went for days without 
eating. The owner threatened to hunt 
them down and kill them if they tried 
to escape. At first Mali was unable 
to muster the courage to attempt to 
run away. The owner was power- 
ful, and she, a member of a poor un- 
educated rural tribe, had nothing, 
Mali told me. Also, he was well- 
known in his village—even consid- 
ered a holy man. He wore saffron 
robes and was building a temple for 
the town. 

It was there, to the temple, that 
he would take Mali and the other 
women to rape them. Sometimes he 
brought his son and his friends 
along as well. At first, because it hap- 
pened in secret, Mali was too 
ashamed to tell her husband and 
family. But eventually the rest of the 
family found out, when the owner 
no longer bothered to hide what he 
was doing. 

If the men tried to protect their 
wives, the owner beat them and tied 
them up while he took the women 
away, to violate them again. He 
took photographs of all of them 
naked to instill fear and remind 
them of the consequences of “mis- 
behaving.” Finally, Mali later told 
IJM staff that she had decided she 
would rather try to escape the 
brick kiln and be killed, rather 
than to wake up another morn- 
ing and face the fear of the com- 
ing day. 
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When I met Mali and heard her 
story I was outraged. Mali’s owner 
abused his power to take from her 
what God intended for her: life, lib- 
erty, dignity, along with the fruit of 
her love and labor. 

When the strong abuse their 
power in order to oppress the weak, 
God calls this a sin, the sin of injus- 
tice. Our empathetic God sees the 
tears of the oppressed. He hears the 
cries of the suffering and hates the 
injustices of slavery. He wants to re- 
store and remove the spirit of fear 
and give the enslaved the spirit of 
power, the spirit of love, and a sound 
mind. 


What is the relation between sla- 
very and poverty? 


It may seem that Mali’s poverty 
drove her into slavery. I have been 
working with IJM for five years, and 
one of the perceptions I had was that 
poverty was the cause of slavery. But 
as I interacted with victims of sla- 
very, I realized that they were not all 
extremely impoverished. Many of 
them owned homes, pieces of land, 
were educated through high school, 
and had jobs that paid above mini- 
mum wage. How and why did they 
get into slavery? 

It started when sudden and un- 
foreseen circumstances placed them 
in situations where they needed 
money: when their child was sick, 
when there was a drought, or when 
they had to build a home. Because 
most of them did not have a legal 
source to borrow from, they accepted 
the offer they got from the owners. 
Those owners, aware that the men 
and women to whom they offer loans 


do not have other viable options, take 
advantage of desperate people and 
draw them into work. Frequently, 
only after the people come to work 
for the owners do they realize that 
they were deceived into working as 
slaves. Once trapped in slavery, it is 
nearly impossible to get out. 

Some people wonder if these 
now-slaves ever really believed they 
could repay the loan. In our case- 
work, I have seen that slaves, if they 
were paid minimum wages or fair 
wages, could easily have paid back 
the loans. 

The slaves, however, are paid 
pitiful wages and are barely able to 
survive, let alone repay the loans. 
Not only are they paid too little to 
repay the loans, but the owners re- 
strict the slaves from leaving the fa- 
cilities without permission and from 
getting jobs elsewhere. 

So the slaves cannot take a sec- 
ond job to help pay back the loan, 
but they are forced to work only for 
the owner until the debt is repaid— 
and the owner often illegitimately in- 
flates the loan to several times the 
initially borrowed amount. Since the 
owners pay too little for the slaves to 
repay the growing debt, the debt is 
never satisfied. The slaves remain in 
bondage for years, even generations. 
The loan is a tool used by owners to 
trick the poor and desperate into sla- 
very. 

Inow understand that poverty is 
one factor that leads people into sla- 
very, although it is not always the 
sole cause. The poor are vulnerable, 
and especially vulnerable to those 
with power who intentionally prey 
on them in their hour of need. In 
Mali’s case, she needed employment 

to earn and sustain herself dur- 
ing the dry season. She thought 
‘she was taking a loan and a job 
that would help her family sur- 
vive, but she was tricked into sla- 
very. 

On the side of the slave is 
powerlessness, despair, poverty, 
and vulnerability to those with fi- 
nancial power (to give loans and 
make huge profits out of slavery). 
On the side of the others is physi- 


cal power (to abuse them physically 
and sexually at will), political power 
(to exploit the public justice systems 
to bend and protect their crimes), and 
social power (to use caste and cus- 
toms to subdue and treat fellow hu- 
man beings as nonentities). 

Mali toppled the power equa- 
tion. IJM partnered with local au- 
thorities to conduct a rescue opera- 
tion at the mill. When it came time 
for the laborers to share their stories 
with the government officials, Mali 
spoke up before them and exposed 
her shame at being raped. 

Her truthfulness encouraged 
other men and women, who then 
came out with their stories. Eleven 
people were rescued that day. The 
government official freed Mali and 
the others, giving them an official 
release certificate declaring that they 
no longer needed to work for the 
owner. They were free. Power was 
restored to the victims through 
Mali’s bold testimony and the 
government's action. That same 
night the freed slaves were returned 
to their homes. 

Mali is a remarkable person. She 
learned to deal with her past horrors 
as IJM Aftercare staff worked with 
her family to help them rebuild their 
lives and allow restoration to take 
its course. 

Today, is Mali poor? Yes, she 
continues to be poor by the world’s 
standards but she is free, able to sur- 
vive, and ready to testify against her 
perpetrator—no longer fearing his 
power. 

Slavery is a way to gain profit. 
Perpetrators act with impunity sim- 
ply because no one holds them ac- 
countable for being slave owners. 


Can slavery be eradicated in our 
generation? 


Many organizations have at- 
tempted to quantify the staggering 
number of slaves living in'tbondage 
throughout the world today. 
Though the numbers these organi- 
zations report vary, the consensus 
is the same: slavery is a widespread 
brutal reality in modern society. 


The Bible tells us that the proper reaction to injustice 


is not despair and resignation but exactly the oppo- 


site: hope and action. 


a National Geographic magazine 
reported an estimate made by “Free 
The Slaves” that twenty-seven mil- 
lion people worldwide are bought 
and sold, held captive, brutalized 
and exploited for profit. Roughly 
two-thirds of these slaves, 15 to 20 
million people, are bonded slaves in 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
Nepal.’ 


= The International Labour 
Organization’s (ILO) 2005 minimum 
worldwide estimate of forced 
labourers is 12.3 million. 


a The American Anti-Slavery 
Group has reported that “India, the 
world’s largest democracy, may also 
be home to more slaves than all the 
other countries of the world com- 
bined. With roughly one billion in- 
habitants, India supports over 15% 
of the world’s population—and sees 
as many as 15 million people en- 
slaved within its border.”° 


= The National Institute for Hu- 
man Rights, based in Bangalore, 
Karnataka, published a People’s 
Watch estimate that there are 65 mil- 
lion debt slaves in India alone.® Hu- 
man Rights Watch estimated that 
there are 15 million child-bonded 
laborers in India.’ 

Regardless of the precise number 
of slaves in our world today, the sta- 
tistics call for a response. Extreme 
efforts must be exerted to combat this 
inhumane and criminal problem 
until the presence of slavery is rel- 
egated to a footnote in history. 

With the estimates of forced la- 


borers today in the millions, our ten- 
dency can be simply to choose de- 
spair and resignation. As Christians, 
how should we react to such injus- 
tice? The Bible tells us that the proper 
reaction to injustice is not despair 
and resignation but exactly the op- 
posite: hope and action. 

Ecclesiastes 4:1 says, “Behold, I 
saw the tears of the oppressed, they 
have no one to comfort them. But on 
the side of the oppressor was 
power.” Are you willing to be on the 
side of the oppressed to bring com- 
fort to them? 

Psalm 9: 7-10 says: “But the Lord 
shall endure forever: he hath pre- 
pared his throne for judgment. 
And he shall judge the world with 
righteousness, he shall minister 
judgment to the people in upright- 
ness. The Lord will also be a refuge 
for the oppressed, a refuge in times 
of trouble. And they that know my 
name will put their trust in thee: for 
thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them 
that seek thee.” 

I knew with certainty that God 
had been in the places of oppression 
and despair even before I heard of 
them. So many of the slaves my IJM 
colleagues and I have brought to free- 
dom have told us how they cried 
out to God who sent help through 
our team. 

We may think we must start this 
whole campaign ourselves, but God 
is already at work. Weare either go- 
ing to be blessed by being a part of 
what God is accomplishing, or we 
can return to our homes and ignore 
the crisis. 

If we want to help, how do we 
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do that? How do we deal with the 
reality that poverty will always ex- 
ist? How do we deal with the reality 
that anyone may join the poor in a 
moment through injustice or acci- 
dent or even the lack of rain? We can 
work to ensure that poverty does not 
result in exploitation and abuse. We 
can fight to ensure that slave-own- 
ers cannot violate people’s freedom 
and dignity simply because they are 
poor. 

In the past we have seen Great 
Britain and the U.S. fight to end sla- 
very. They struggled to create legis- 
lation that would abolish slavery. We 
continue to celebrate the victory of 
William Wilberforce, who succeeded 
in creating legislation that abolished 
slavery in England 200 years ago. 

Today, legislation against sla- 
very exists nearly everywhere in the 
world. The challenge we face is that 
this legislation is often unenforced. 
Public justice systems often do not 
work for the poor. 

Working with IJM rescuing 
slaves has helped me see that a func- 
tioning justice system is needed to 
end slavery. It was not just the work 
of well-known figures that led to the 
abolition of the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade 200 years ago. They were sup- 
ported by thousands of ordinary 
men and women who were willing 
to take a stand and demand an end 
to slavery. 

We have the opportunity to shift 
power from those who misuse it by 
holding them accountable and by 
making sure that their public justice 
systems work. In the past five years, 
my IJM colleagues and I (along with 
all those who have supported us 
around the world) have made a dif- 
ference in the regions where we work. 
Those officials now know what pro- 
cedures they should follow to rescue 
a slave. With conviction and ac- 
countability, we have seen labor 
practices change. Casework has 
taught us where the loopholes for 
perpetrators are. 

Now we know that a public de- 
mand for accountability and a func- 
tioning public justice system will 
end slavery for good. 
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A ship in the harbor is 
safe, but that is not what 


ships are meant for. 


What can you do to join this 
fight? 


1. Get informed. Visit IJ[M’s web 
site and get the facts on slavery. 

2. Get involved. You can: 

a Spread the word. Get people 
talking, start discussions with your 
friends, blog, engage in social net- 
working on the internet. 

a Write to your government offi- 
cials. Tell them your ideas or let them 
know you feel strongly about this 
issue. You can find resources for 
this through IJM’s Justice Cam- 
paigns online at (www.ijm.org/ 
justicecampaigns). 

s Buy fairly traded goods. This 
helps guarantee that workers are not 
exploited. 

a Give money to abolitionist or- 
ganizations. There are many agen- 
cies working to combat modern 
forms of slavery. 

aGive your time. Think about vol- 
unteering here or overseas through 
an organization such as IJM. 

The famous Irish orator Edmund 
Burke has been lauded for saying 
that “All that is necessary for the tri- 
umph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” Some good people do noth- 
ing because they feel that their small 
individual contribution cannot 
change things. Burke also addressed 
this issue when he stated, “No one 
could make a greater mistake than 
he who did nothing because he 
could do only a little.” 

A ship in the harbor is safe, but 
that is not what ships are meant for. 
As IJM President Gary Haugen says, 
“Weare called to be brave and not to 
be safe.” 


Every day I work alongside men 
and women who chose careers of 
bravery rather than safety. We are 
seeing results and we believe that 
this slavery can end. The demand 
that you and I create can inspire gov- 
ernments to take serious action to 
combat slavery. 

I pray that God will increase the 
faith of people to help them believe 
that slavery can be eradicated in this 
generation. 


Pranitha Timothy serves as Director of Af- 
tercare in one of International Justice 
Mission’s South Asia field offices. Interna- 
tional Justice Mission is a human rights 
agency that secures justice for victims of 
slavery, sexual exploitation, and other forms 
of violent oppression. IJM lawyers, investi- 
gators, and aftercare professionals work with 
local officials to ensure immediate victim 
rescue and aftercare, to prosecute perpe- 
trators, and to promote functioning public 
Justice systems. 


This article was originally presented at the 
“Global Slavery and the Plague of Poverty 
Conference,” at First Presbyterian Church 
of Berkeley, October 2008. For information 
about the fall 2009 Global Conference, 
“Overflowing Joy and Generosity in a 
World of Pain,” please go _ to: 
www .fpcberkeley.org/gcc2009.asp. 
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Sighting 


There's a certain slant of light .. . 


When it comes, the Landscape listens . . . 
(Emily Dickinson) 


I know a similar slant of light, Emily— 
emerging from hard rain on I-70 
in the middle of Kansas, 
I,amere 4th grade graduate 

in the back of my family’s 
yellow station wagon, 
saw it for the first time. 


It divided dark clouds 
likea diver, plunging =, 
particle by particle 

into one steady stroke, 

a beam as sudden as 

a lightning strike, 

tilted, leaning 

into the cornfield below. 


The tassels, veiled in white, 
tingled like the hair 

on the back of my neck, 

and ears anticipated the shout, 
when another dark wave 

swept over the aperture in the sky, 
hand over mouth, 
shushing the heavens. 


And all the earth groaned 
in the ensuing thunder, 
the disappointment a shudder 

rippling throughout the field 

still quaking from its glimpse at glory, 
feeling jilted by the charge to wait, again. 
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Good and Evil in The Chronicles of Narnia: 


Theological Themes in the Fiction of C. S. Lewis 


Earl Palmer 


Evil is not portrayed as a formless, mindless force, or as simply human avarice or human 


wrath. Nor does Lewis see it as a natural disaster, like earthquakes or fire. Lewis accepts 


the Biblical portrayal of evil as a moral, cosmic, personal will against the will of God. 


C.S. Lewis was a theologian as well 
as a storyteller. The moment we dare 
to say, “I believe,” or endeavor to 
explain to someone what we believe, 
we are then doing theology. Clive 
Staples Lewis played that role in just 
about everything he wrote—even in 
his personal correspondence. 
When asked why he wrote 
children’s stories, Lewis answered, 
“T turned to fairy tales, because that 
seemed to be the form that certain 
ideas and images in my mind 
seemed to demand, as a man might 
turn to fugues because the musical 
phrases in his head seemed to him 
to be good fugal subjects. When I 
wrote Lion [had no notion of writing 
the others. Writing children’s stories 
modified my habits of composition. 
Itimposed strict limits on my vocabu- 
lary; it excluded erotic love; it cut 
down reflective and analytical pas- 
sages; it led me to produce chapters 
of nearly equal length for conve- 
nience in reading aloud. All those 
restrictions did me great good.” 
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The Chronicles 

Three grand themes are present 
in every one of Lewis’s Chronicles, 
and each is theological in the way it 
looks at the possibility of the exist- 
ence of God. 

The first theme is the affirmation 
of life seen in Lewis's respect for the 
earth itself and for the human beings 
who become characters in the story. 
The characters are made in God’s 
image and are given freedom to 
choose, in small and large ways, just 
as God has freedom to choose. Great 
stories respect that goodness in cre- 
ation. Without that fundamental re- 
spect, there would be no possibili- 
ties for a story where love happens, 
or for heartbreak and crises to hap- 
pen. It is this first ground rule that 
makes all adventure (or even roman- 
tic) stories possible. 

The second theme in every great 
story is the understanding and real- 
istic portrayal of the crises of bad 
choices and harmful decisions. 
Whether the story is a fantasy or a 


real-world story, that depiction of a 
crisis and of its harm to the charac- 
ters is at the heart of every adventure 
and every scene of danger. 

The third grand theme is the por- 
trayal of the good that emerges in the 
story. Even in a pessimistic tale, 
where tragedy is the end line of the 
final chapter, there nevertheless 
must be a counterpoint of good that 
stands in contrast against the wrong- 
ness that seems to win because of the 
author's artistic decision. 

In every great story these three 
themes need to appear, and this 
means that a battle of epic conse- 
quences between good and evil is 
under way: When we read The 
Chronicles of Narnia, the seven stories 
that C. S. Lewis wrote for us, we find 
that they contain all three of these 
grand themes. They begin with the 
innocence of children exploring an 
old house and then, because of a 
game of hide and seek, the youngest 
of the children stumbles into a won- 
drous, beautiful new world of snow, 


a glowing lamp-post, a 
friendly Faun, and an act of 
protective kindness toward 
this little girl Lucy by that 
Faun named Mr. Tumnus. 
She meets up with a strange 
kind of goodness, but soon 
in the story when her brother 
Edmund enters that charmed 
world, the second theme ap- 
pears. 

It is not the problems of 
youth getting lost ina forest, 
but of something more omi- 
nous and threatening. The 
children meet up with a 
grave danger—with evil. The 
expert storyteller that Lewis 
is gradually draws us along 
with the four English chil- 
dren into that danger in 
Narnia. What is it they find? 
First they find the beauty of 
Narnia, but soon a second 
theme unfolds: the reality of 
evil. 

Evil is not portrayed asa 
formless, mindless force, or 
as simply human avarice or 
human wrath. Nor does 
Lewis see it as a natural di- 
saster, like earthquakes or 
fire. Lewis accepts the Bibli- 
cal portrayal of evil as a 
moral, cosmic, personal will 
against the will of God. “Cos- 
mic (that is to say, spiritual) 
and moral (not just natural, 
as in tornadoes), it is a per- 
sonal will intentionally against the 
will of God.” C. S. Lewis in the 1960 
preface to Screwtape Letters says: 

“Now; if by the ‘devil’ you mean 
a power opposite to God and like 
God, self-existed for all eternity, the 
answer is certainly no. God has no 
opposite . . . the proper question is 
whether I believe in devils. I do. That 
is to say, I believe in angels, and I 
believe that some of these, by the 
abuse of their free will, have become 
enemies of God.” 5 

We need to ask what character- 
istics of evil are portrayed by Lewis. 
In The Lion, the Witch and the Ward- 
robe and in The Magician's Nephew, 
evil is cold. It is interesting that 


Lewis used an image of coldness and 
ice to refer to the devil, whereas it is 
common to think of the devil with 
the language of fire. Even in Dante 
the devil is encased in ice. So per- 
haps Lewis was influenced by Dante. 
In The Magician's Nephew, the deplor- 
able world is cold, and in The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe, when the 
children first come into Narnia, they 
learn that for many, many years it 
has been winter without Christmas, 
and everything is cold. When we 
think about that coldness we find 
that it makes things work well for 
the winter Queen. Her castle is a vast 
ice sculpture. Sleighs work well on 
the cold snow. 


A second way in which evil is 
portrayed by Lewis in these novels 
is its role in the winter Queen as the 
one who is the tempter. Evil tempts 
by deception. In The Silver Chair, in 
one incredible scene the Emerald 
Queen tempts the children, trying to 
make them think that what they 
knew in the above ground world as 
the real sun is not the sun. Rather 
the sphere she holds and sways be- 
fore them is the real sun. She tempts 
them by deception. In The Last Battle, 
we have the most blatant temptation, 
where a donkey has a lion’s skin put 
over him by his master. This false 
Aslan is marched before the people 
who are directed to bow and to wor- 
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Andrew Knaupp 


ship him. 

Evil tempts with desire. 
The first temptation in The 
Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe 
is when the winter Queen 
tempts Edmund with Turkish 
Delight. He gets a taste of it 
with one delicious piece that 
magically appears but he never 
gets any more. His desire is 
made intense because of the 
memory of that one taste. In 
The Screwtape Letters, Lewis 
portrays temptation as “an 
ever increasing appetite for 
an ever decreasing pleasure.” 
Edmund hears the promise of 
more Turkish Delight, but he 
never receives it. 

There is also the temptation to 
virtue. This temptation is perhaps 
the most subtle of all. We see that in 
The Magician's Nephew. Digory was 
sent on a mission by Aslan to bring 
him an apple froma hidden garden 
in the north of Narnia. At that gar- 
den he is tempted by the witch Jadis 
to take the apple and not to bring it 
to Aslan. 

He is told by the witch that, were 
he to keep the apple, it would help 
his mother get well. The witch tells 
him, “If you'll take the apple, it will 
cure your mother.” So Digory is 
tempted to distrust Aslan in order 
to help his mother. Each of these 
temptations becomes a part of 
Lewis’s whole portrayal. 

Evil is also portrayed as the de- 
stroyer. We see that in The Lion, The 
Witch and the Wardrobe, when Lucy 
comes back to Mr. Tumnus’s house 
and finds that it has been destroyed, 
and later when Edmund discovers 
that Mr. Tumnus has been turned 
into stone. 

In every great story the heroes 
and other characters must fight 
against evil, fall under its spell, or 
combinations of both. We see this 
in Perelandra, where the deadly 
battle between Ransom and Weston 
becomes a good/bad struggle down 
into the nethermost parts of the 
earth, with the final victory of Ran- 
som. In That Hideous Strength, we 
also see the battle between hideous 
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evil and the true reality of good. 

Evil is portrayed by Lewis as 
powerful, but not permanently pow- 
erful. This is an important and con- 
tinuous theme. There is a cumulative 
power and growth of power in That 
Hideous Strength. Evil gets stronger 
and stronger over Mark, a young sci- 
entist who falls more and more un- 
der its control. We watch how, in 
single steps, evil gathers momentum. 
But in the end, evil suffers from inner 
collapse. In That Hideous Strength, the 
marvelous surprise happens at the 
banquet, when chaos begins to de- 
velop: a new tower of Babel, then the 
horror of confusion, and the inner 
collapse of cruelty in the end. It’s 
what happens to evil. In The 
Chronicles of Narnia, evil is powerful 
but Aslan is more powerful, and evil 
is finally judged. Rabadash is 
judged—judged redemptively, but 
judged. And, finally, in The Last Battle, 
Tash is defeated. 

The apostle Paul said it in Ro- 
mans 5, “Where sin increased, the 
grace of God increased more.” The 
best adventure stories in their own 
way are a commentary on that sen- 
tence. 

One question always has to be 
faced. Should we read stories of the 
marvelous that dare to portray the 
reality of the crisis of evil? In think- 
ing of the fantasy elements of stories 
like The Chronicles of Narnia or The Lord 


of the Rings by J. R. R. Tolkien, 
the Harry Potter series by J. K. 
Rowling, or even a book like 
The Shack? Should we encour- 
age youth to read books that 
feature the battle between good 
and evil in the territory of hu- 
man imagination? Yes, I be- 
lieve that they are a part of a 
healthy diet of every reader, in- 
cluding children. There are al- 
ways age-appropriate ques- 
tions but children who are de- 
prived of healthy fantasy will 
nevertheless still be fascinated 
with fantasy. The key is not to 
ask if fantasy should be in their 
reading diet, but rather what 
kind of fantasy, good or bad. 
The third theme is also present 
in the stories of C. S. Lewis. Lewis 
believed in the existence of ultimate 
good, and that became the major 
theme in all of his writings. The 
sense of ultimate good is present in 
the “space trilogy” —Perelandra, Out 
of the Silent Planet, and That Hideous 
Strength—in a more hidden sense. In 
Tolkien’s marvelous trilogy, the ul- 
timate good is also hidden yet 
present. In The Chronicles of Narnia, 
Lewis dared to show ultimate good 
as really knowable by mere men and 
women, boys and girls. The 
hiddenness and the mysterious ele- 
ment of ultimate good is still present, 
but he dares to portray good in pro- 
foundly knowable, personal terms, 
yet preserving the mystery and the 
wonder. Good becomes specific and 
concrete in the great lion, Aslan. 
We see it in the description of 
Aslan in The Silver Chair, when Jill 
first sees Aslan: “It lay with its head 
raised and its two forepaws out in 
front of it, like the lions in Trafalgar 
Square. She knew at once that it had 
seen her. For its eyes looked straight 
into hers for a moment and then 
turned away—as if it knew her quite 
well and didn’t think much of her. 
“Tf runaway it will be after me 
ina moment,’ thought Jill. ‘And if I 
go on, I'll run right into its mouth.’ 
Anyway, she couldn’t have moved 
if she had tried, and she couldn’t take 
her eyes off it. How long this lasted, 


she could not be sure; it seemed like 
hours. And the thirst became so bad 
that she almost felt she would not 
mind being eaten by the lion if only 
she could be sure of getting a mouth- 
ful of water first. 

“If you’re thirsty, you may 
drink.” 

That was the voice of Aslan, the 
ultimate good in The Chronicles of 
Narnia. Aslan is the “son of the Em- 
peror beyond the Sea.” 

Notice how we meet this pro- 
found, personal good. At first, we are 
unaware that a meeting is to take 
place. Aslan calls people into Narnia 
and there’s always a sense of sur- 
prise and wonder and excitement 
when they actually meet him. 

Aslan is encountered first 
through the words of others about 
him. That's just like we first meet 
Christ, by words said about him. The 
Scriptures are words about Christ. 
Perhaps somebody tells you about 
him. Remember in The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe, Mr. and Mrs. Bea- 
ver tell the children about Aslan. 
And then it slips out that Aslan is a 
lion. Who would want to meet a 
lion? “Is he—quite safe?” Susan 
asks. And then comes one of the great 
lines of C.S. Lewis, when Mr. Beaver 
says, “Safe? ... Who said anything 
about safe? ‘Course he isn’t safe. But 
he’s good.”” 

Aslan is not a tame lion. He’s 
not safe, but he’s good. So here they 
meet him first through what others 
say about him. 

In The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe, the children next meet him 
by signs that they miss at first, or 
don’t understand. This is one of the 
subtle, important themes in The 
Chronicles, that there are signs about 
Aslan that people miss. You remem- 
ber the first sign; everybody misses 
it until they read The Magician's 
Nephew. That is the lamp-post. Five 
novels later you realize why the 
lamp-post is there. It’s a sign hidden 
though present: a sign of evil and a 
sign of good. 

The second sign in The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe is the myste- 
rious thaw. The slush and the mud 


Evil is portrayed by 
Lewis as powerful, 
but not permanently 
powerful. This is 

an important and 


continuous theme. 


are signs that Aslan is moving in the 
East. When he is moving, the winter 
begins to thaw. The beautiful thing 
about the thaw is that when it first 
comes, the sledge has a terrible time 
moving. Finally, it ends up in pure 
mud and slush and guck, and that’s 
a sign that Aslan’s there. He can be 
uncomfortable to have around. 
Then, of course, in the most de- 
finitive way we discover who Aslan 
is by what he does. Here C. S. Lewis 
is in agreement with the theologian 
Karl Barth. Barth argues that we can- 
not divide the words of Jesus from 
the work of Jesus, They’re insepa- 
rable. Lewis portrays the same thing 
in his stories: the words and the 
work are inseparable. We know 
Aslan by what he does: the creation 
of Narnia itself. In The Magician's 
Nephew, Aslan sings, and while he 
sings, the world of Narnia comes into 
being. This may be a portrayal of 
Genesis 1 when “God said, ‘Let there 
be light.’” Lewis changed the speech 
toasong. As Aslan walks and sings, 
Narnia grows into existence. 
Second, we learn who Aslan is 
by what he does in redemption. He 
doesn’t speak the word of forgive- 
ness to Edmund who is the traitor; 
he takes Edmund’s place. And in all 
of The Chronicles of Narnia the most 
terrifying scene is that moment when 
Aslan surrenders himself to the win- 
ter witch in place of Edmund. A vic- 
tory seems to be won against this 
humiliated lion. In Lewis’s story that 


act of redemption is never repeated. 
Aslan dies once; he doesn’t die over 
and over again. And from then on, 
everything builds on that singular 
redemption. A little later, Eustace 
becomes a dragon and has a painful 
need to be de-dragoned. It is Aslan 
who de-dragons him. Only Aslan 
can do it. 

So we know Aslan by what he 
does. We learn of the gift of healing 
grace as Eustace tells Edmund what 
it was like to be de-dragoned: 

“T took all these scales off. Aslan 
said to me, ‘Undress.’ And I tried to 
undress to get into that pool of wa- 
ter, and I kept taking off scales after 
scales after scales of dragon. And | 
looked around and there I was. | 
could repent, but I couldn’t get all 
the dragon off. And finally Aslan 
said, ‘Lie down.’ So I lay down. And 
then he took his great claw ...and it 
hurt... I felt like he was putting his 
claw all the way through to my heart. 
And he ripped off the dragon. And 
there I was like a peeled onion un- 
derneath.” 

That’s the language of Lewis. 
“And he took me, and I was sure 
smarting ... and he took me, a boy 
again, and he threw me in the wa- 
ter.” There isn’t a word spoken, 
Aslan does something. Redemption 
by Aslan is not a word spoken but 
an event that occurs. Jesus Christ 
died for us. What ultimate good is 
and what ultimate good does are 
now united in Lewis’s theology. 

Now, finally, Edmund (and we) 
discover who Aslan is. 

Lewis portrays his healing grace 
in Horse and His Boy, where the boy 
Shasta is alone on a mountain pass, 
“and being very tired and having 
nothing inside him, he felt so sorry 
for himself that tears rolled down 
his cheeks. It is then that he encoun- 
ters a large lion, and at first is very 
frightened. feeling very sorry for him- 
self. Then he encounters alarge lion 
and at first he is very frightened. But, 
ina Large Voice, the lion says, “Tell 
me your sorrows.” Shasta recounts 
his ordeals, including being chased 
by lions. 

“T do not call you unfortunate,’ 
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said the Large Voice. 

“ “Don’t you think it was 
bad luck to meet so many li- 
ons?’ said Shasta. 

“There was only one lion,’ 
said the Voice. 

“ ‘What on earth do you 
mean? I’ve just told you there 
were at least two the first night, 
and—’ [here Aslan interrupts 
him]. 

“’There was only one: but 
he was swift of foot.’ 

“ “How do you know?’ 

“* Twas the lion.’ 

“As Shasta gaped with 
open mouth and said nothing, 
the lion’s Large Voice contin- 
ued. ‘I was the lion who forced 
you to join with Aravis. I was the cat 
who comforted you among the 
houses of the dead. I was the lion 
who drove the jackals from you 
while you slept. I was the lion who 
gave the Horses the new strength of 
fear for the last mile so that you 
should reach King Lune in time.’ ... 

“Who are you?’ asked Shasta. 

“ ‘Myself,’ said the Voice, very 
deep and low so that the earth 
shook.” 

That is Aslan, who makes him- 
self known. Lewis has broken new 
ground: he has dared to portray ulti- 
mate good as knowable. 

A fourth major theme might be 
described as the “dynamics of dis- 
covery,” referring to the faith-and- 
grace tension: the dynamics of faith. 
In Lewis’s novels our freedom and 
our doubt are never either ridiculed 
or ignored. Faith develops by 
gradual steps in every case. We see 
this in Shasta. 

That same sort of dynamic dis- 
covery appears in most of the char- 
acters. In Prince Caspian, the meeting 
with Aslan takes time. Lewis seemed 
to see discipleship as a thousand 
single steps. He knew this from his 
own life, and it is portrayed in his 
novels. Also, in every case Lewis 
points out the role that others play 
in aiding us. In The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe, of course, it’s that 
inquisitive and funny-looking pro- 
fessor. And when we finally read The 
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Magician's Nephew, we discover who 
that professor is. 

Ihave often thought that if I were 
going to teach a course on evange- 
lism, one of the most helpful portray- 
als of what an evangelist should be 
like is the professor and the way he 
relates to those children. He knows 
that Aslan must finally answer our 
questions and prove himself, but the 
professor helps the children keep 
their minds open and keep asking 
questions. 

In all the novels, Aslan himself 
is the one who must assure us and 
must “qualify” us. In The Last Battle, 
it is Aslan who finally calls those 
who enter the small doorway Far- 
ther up and Farther in. Only Aslan 
can de-dragon Eustace and turn him 
back into a boy. 

In the dynamics of belief, the 
thing that’s important to see is that 
each faith journey takes time. It’s a 
gradual, growing discovery of who 
Aslan is, and it is Aslan who has the 
final word. 

A fifth major theme in C. S. 
Lewis’s fiction is what may be de- 
scribed as the “way of discipleship.” 
So far we've looked at his teaching 
about evil, about ultimate good, 
about faith, and now we’ll look at 
his teaching about the lifelong im- 
plications of it all. 

How are we to understand the 
way of discipleship? What does it 
mean to follow Aslan? In Lewis’s un- 


derstanding of the Christian 
life, our freedom is not swal- 
lowed up or blurred or over- 
whelmed by Christ’s author- 
ity. We see this very important 
theme all through The 
Screwtape Letters. The enemy 
writes of God: “He will not 
ravish, he will not cancel out 
this creature. He wants their 
free decision, their free 
choice.” Christian faith is a 
“may,” it is not a “must” in 
Lewis. 

We see this in the nov- 
els, too. It means that our de- 
cisions are vital. Lewis is not 
in the vague theological world 
of universalism. For him, it’s 
terribly important that we make de- 
cisions, which means that we have 
a journey to discover who Aslan is. 
Notice that it’s uniquely our discov- 
ery. When Shasta wanted to know 
about Aravis’s scratches, Aslan said, 
“T tell no one any story but his own.” 
We're all inquisitive, and we want 
to know everybody else’s story. But 
we won't find it out from Aslan. 

This is a New Testament theme 
too. Peter won’t find out from Jesus 
what role John should play. “You 
follow me,” Jesus says. That’s just 
another way of saying that our free- 
dom and uniqueness and dignity are 
preserved for us. 

But our decisions are vital. In The 
Magician's Nephew, Digory is givena 
mission by Aslan, but Aslan does not 
command him to do the mission un- 
less he agrees, and he does agree. In 
The Silver Chair, just after Jill has her 
encounter with Aslan, she also is 
given a mission. She is offered four 
things to remember as an assurance, 
and she accepts the mission. 

The Christian life is an experi- 
ence made up of a mixture of ups and 
downs. For Lewis, the Christian 
church moves through history in 
obedience and in disobedience, in 
understanding and misunderstand- 
ing what’s been said to it. That’s ac- 
tually how Karl Barth described the 
Christian church, but C. S. Lewis 
could have said it, too. 

Here I want to make an impor- 


tant point about Lewis and his char- 
acters: There are no superheroes in 
Lewis’s fiction. Every hero is flawed. 
If you've read only The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe and Prince Caspian, 
you might say, “Ah, but what about 
Lucy?” Lucy is about the closest to a 
superhero in The Chronicles of Narnia, 
but by the time we get to The Voyage 
of the Dawn Treader, she too reveals 
her character flaws when she is too 
quick to write off friends who disap- 
pointed her. But just in time she 
hears the growl of Aslan. There is 
ambiguity, complexity, about every 
single character, and I respect this 
realism that we see in Lewis. His 
view of the Christian life, of Chris- 
tian sanctification, is as growth in 
Christ taking time. 

Lewis is in agreement with the 
apostle Paul’s autobiographical 
statement in Romans 7. Every single 
character disappoints you in The 
Chronicles of Narnia. In The Screwtape 
Letters, you see that Lewis feels that 
way about the people who make up 
the church. The “patient” comes to 
church immediately after becoming 
a Christian. As he walks into the 
church building and looks around 
he sees just that collection of neigh- 
bors he’s been avoiding all week. 
Marvelous! We’re a part of the 
Church as the body of Christ because 
Christ calls us here, not because we 
have so much in common with each 
other. No, we’re all in trouble; we all 
live our life with ups and downs. 

Here we see a related theme in 
Lewis’s stories. The Christian life is 
lived alongside and in fellowship 
with other Christians. There are no 
Lone Rangers. Jill and Eustace in The 
Silver Chair, even with their earnest 
sincerity, don’t pay much attention 
to detail. They can’t even keep track 
of three of the four signs they were to 
remember. Then they meet a cranky 
character named Puddleglum. 
Puddleglum—the apparently nega- 
tive, pessimistic, and in the end, be- 
loved Puddleglum. 

These unlikely co-workers need 
each other. Jill and Eustace are at first 
optimistic and enthusiastic—when 
they hear from a beautiful lady that 


In The Chronicles 
of Narnia, Lewis 
dared to show 
ultimate good as 
really knowable by 
mere men and 


women, boys and girls. 


* 


there is to be a marvelous autumn 
fair and spring feast: “Come to the 
feast. You are special guests.” What 
they don’t know is that they’re to be 
the feast. 

It was Puddleglum the Marsh- 
wiggle who didn’t want to go to that 
feast in the first place who objected. 
And they say, “Oh, you’re so nega- 
tive, a wet blanket on everything. 
Come on and enjoy yourself.” But in 
the kitchen they discover froma talk- 
ative cook that they’re on the menu. 
Jill and Eustace need Puddleglum 
because of his realism and, in the 
great temptation scene with the Em- 
erald Queen, if it weren’t for 
Puddleglum they would have all 
been in the gravest danger. He put 
his foot in the fire, and the bad smell 
of burnt Marsh-wiggle cleared their 
heads.They needed him. But 
Puddleglum needed them too. 

The young prince Rilian has 
been lost for many years; and every- 
one knows he’s lost; he’s trapped 
somewhere. Puddleglum’s been sit- 
ting by his fireplace; and he’s never 
gone after him. He is gloomy and sad 
about the lost prince. It took Jill and 
Eustace to come along, impetuous 
enough to want to look for Prince 
Rilian. Because of them, Puddleglum 
becomes involved in the search. 
They don’t know the dangers and 


they’re blundering into all kinds of 
dangers ahead. When they first meet 
the evil queen, they think she’s beau- 
tiful. It took Puddleglum with his 
realism and his crankiness to keep 
Jill and Eustace balanced. 

That’s the Christian church. 
Lewis needed his brother, W. H. 
Lewis, and ina strange sort of way 
his dad, too. His father was a disap- 
pointment to him, but three of the 
most beautiful letters in the Letters of 
C. S. Lewis are letters he wrote to his 
brother when their father died, when 
he realized that even though his fa- 
ther had been in some ways absent 
for him, his father also made a great 
mark on his life. Lewis needed 
people. The Christian needs people: 
we need the church. That’s a great 
theme in these stories. 

The Chronicles of Narnia also teach 
us that although mission is crucial, 
it is not ultimate. That’s an impor- 
tant theological concept to get hold 
of. Just as evil’s power is strong but 
not ultimate, so our mission is cru- 
cial but not ultimate. Our sins don’t 
do ultimate mischief. They don’t de- 
stroy the story or the grand mission. 
Aslan is still able to cope. Digory and 
Polly are the biggest examples of fail- 
ure in The Chronicles of Narnia. In the 
deplorable world, horror of horrors, 
they ring the bell and start everything 
off ina bad direction. And then they 
bring Jadis into the innocent world 
of Narnia, almost as an Adam and 
Eve story. But, even that sin, ringing 
that bell-which they should never 
have done-even that is not the last 
word. 

Our failures when they occur 
(and they do occur) are not the last 
word. The last word belongs to 
Aslan. Lewis saw that clearly. If you 
and I could get hold of this, it would 
set us free in our Christian disciple- 
ship. We have terribly important 
things to do in the world, and we 
shouldn't fail our task. But when we 
fail, our failures are not the last word. 

Another central theme is that 
Aslan always keeps his own author- 
ity, even when we wish it were dif- 
ferent. He keeps his authority even 

Continued on page 29 
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Film 


Pray the Devil Back to Hell 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Liberian dictator Charles Taylor ter- 
rorized his country for years. In ad- 
dition to the usual horrors of war, 
Taylor’s army looted, raped, and 
maimed civilian populations. War- 
lords who challenged Taylor in a 
long drawn-out civil war also terror- 
ized the areas they controlled. 

Asa result of this mayhem, huge 
numbers of refugees flooded 
Monrovia, Liberia’s capital, over- 
whelming its meager resources. 

Women lived in fear of being 
robbed and raped, even in their own 
homes. Mothers, struggling to feed 
their children, tried to keep their sons 
off the streets so they wouldn’t be 
conscripted as child soldiers. 
Leymah Gbowie remembers the day 
her young son was so hungry that 
he begged for just a piece of dough- 
nut. But she had nothing to offer him. 

Sick of the carnage and depra- 
vation, Leymah was praying every 
day to God for help. One night ina 
dream a voice told her to “get the 
women of the church together and 
pray for peace.” So Leymah started 
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speaking in Christian churches, 
where many women responded to 
the call to pray. Then Muslim women 
also joined the movement, and “The 
Women’s Peace Initiative” was 
launched. When Janet, a broadcaster 
with the local Catholic radio station, 
spread the message over the air- 
waves, the movement gained even 
more momentum. 

The women eventually gained 
enough power and visibility that 
Charles Taylor himself agreed to 
meet with them. The filmmakers 
managed to gain footage of this im- 
probable meeting of the women with 
the vicious dictator. As Leymah 
speaks for the women, you can see 
both her fear and her determination. 
It was an act of great courage. Tay- 
lor, unpredictable and merciless, 
could easily execute anyone he 
didn’t like. ” 

Armed only with moral power, 
the woman repeatedly faced down 
soldiers with rifles, They also played 
the “mother” card. In one confron- 
tation, the women dramatically 


Film 


threw off their head pieces, which in 
that culture is like seeing your mother 
strip naked. The action embarrassed 
and subdued the watching men. 

The women also used another 
kind of power. Like women in the 
Greek play Lysistrata, they denied 
their war-mongering husbands sex. 
After the women announced the sex 
strike, their prayer force doubled; 
their husbands also began praying 
for peace. 

When a ceasefire was finally de- 
clared, soldiers on both sides of the 
civil war were asked to hand in their 
guns. But then groups of armed men 
were running into each other, lead- 
ing to trouble. So the women again 
went out on the streets, now with 
signs reading, “We love you. Drop 
your guns.” 

Months of pressure eventually 
led Taylor and the rebels into a se- 
ries of peace talks. The final outcome 
was that Charles Taylor was exiled 
and tried by an international tribu- 
nal for war crimes and crimes 
against humanity. Liberia has also 


become the first African country 
to elect a woman president, Ellen 
Johnson Sirleaf. 

This film gives testimony to 
the power of prayer-fueled, non- 
violent action in confronting un- 
speakable evil. Both heart-break- 
ing and exhilarating, this movie 
is recommended for those times 
when the world’s suffering is 
weighing you down and you can 
hardly make it through the 
evening news. 


Sharon Gallagher is the author of 
Finding Faith: Life-changing Encoun- 
ters with Christ. 


On September 21st, 2009, individu- 
als and organizations around the 
world will celebrate the United Na- 
tions’ International Day of Peace. In 
the spirit of this day, hundreds of 
organizations and schools world- 
wide will screen Pray the Devil Back to 
Hell. For more information go to 
praythedevilbacktohell.com. 
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Music 


2 
No Line on the Horizon 


(Universal / Interscope) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In the July 11-12, 2009, weekend 
edition of the International Herald 
Tribune, the lead editorial, 
“Rebranding Africa,” was written by 
Bono, the renowned singer of the su- 
perstar Irish group U2. He weighed 
in on President Barack Obama’s visit 
to Ghana, hailing the West African 
country for its successful ability of 
“going about the business of 
rebranding a continent,” then added, 
“New face of America, meet the new 
face of Africa.” 

A contributing columnist for IHP 
parent, The New York Times, Bono 
saw Obama’s mission as “giving a 
shot in the arm” to other African 
countries trying to improve their lot 
by dealing with corruption (“to make 
sure that profits don’t wind up in 
the hands of kleptocrats”) and use 
foreign aid to their advantage (“an 
infusion of moral and political amino 
acids that... .will make aid dollars 
go further”). 

This editorial appeared less 
than two weeks after U2— formed in 
1976 and the winner of the most 
Grammy Awards of any other 
band—launched its international 
stadium tour in Barcelona, Spain, in 
support of its latest CD, No Line on 
the Horizon. So, why was Bono, well 
known for his Christian faith and 
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Christocentric worldview, using the 
newspaper as a bully pulpit instead 
of the stage? Such is the life of Bono 
(his real name, Paul David Hewson, 
is never used), whose social activ- 
ism has spread beyond the rock mu- 
sic of the band. He has met with 
presidents, including George W. 
Bush, and co-founded the interna- 
tional relief-fund advocacy groups 
ONE and (Product) RED. He’s even 
been nominated for the Nobel Peace 
Brize: 

Being in such a high-profile citi- 
zen-politician position internation- 
ally, it’s a wonder if Bono’s main gig, 
U2—purveyors of anthemic rock at 
its finest, and arguably the world’s 
greatest pop band—has suffered. No 
Line on the Horizon is the group’s first 
album in five years, its longest stretch 
between studio recordings, and it 
took reuniting with producers Brian 
Eno and Daniel Lanois (responsible 
for putting the band on the map in 
the ‘80s) after a falling out with an- 
other producer (Rick Rubin) for the 
CD to see the light of day. Finally, 
upon arrival, the question loomed, 
is there anything new under the U2 
sun? 

There is. No Line on the Horizon 
is a particularly strong outing for the 


band that delivers a driving rock ses- 
sion with an exotic Arabic-tinged 
soundscape inspired by a trip to Fez, 
Morocco. Bono still buoys with ec- 
static vocals, guitarist The Edge riffs 
percussively, and the foursome pow- 
ers on. There are out-of-the-U2-ordi- 
nary highlights, including the shout- 
chorus “Unknown Caller,” the 
whimsical rocker “Get On Your 
Boots,” the sublime “White As 
Snow,” and the poignant “Cedars of 
Lebanon.” 

However, the CD showcases 
lyricist Bono ina different light. In- 
stead of singing from a first-person 
point of view, he often opted to sing 
from the point of view of imagined 
characters. As a result, the music 
takes on more depth, more passion, 
particularly on such songs as the 
haunting “Unknown Caller” (sung 
from the point of view of a suicidal 
junkie, who admits to being lost in 
the world but still has the hope to 
“shout for joy if you get the chance”) 
and on the sober “White As Snow” 
(the last words of a soldier who won- 
ders where to find a divine heart “as 
white as snow” while he’s dying on 
the battlefield from wounds suffered 
in the war in Afghanistan). 

Instead of serving up obvious 


references to his faith, at turns Bono 
poetically alludes and hints. (On 
the reflective “Moment of Surren- 
der,” he sings, “I was speeding on 
the subway/Through the stations of 
the cross”), as well as outwardly 
celebrates. In the exultant rockers (on 
“Breathe,” he sings, “I’ve found 
grace inside a sound,” and on “Mag- 
nificent,” he ecstatically shouts to 
The Magnificent, “I was born to be 
with you”... From the womb my first 
cry, it was a joyful noise . ..”). 

Even though No Line on the Hort- 
zon has been a bona fide hit, sales- 
wise, it’s hard to imagine the depth 
of impact Bono and the boys may 
have today as opposed to the spiri- 
tual inspiration they aroused earlier 
in their career. Even though U2 may 
no longer be sought for the wisdom 
of the day during a time when pop 
vapidity obscures the truth and the 
essence, between the lines there’s 
still much that speaks spiritually and 
politically in the group’s magnificent 
music. x 


Dan Ouellette is the author of a new 
biography of legendary jazz bassist Ron 
Carter. Ron Carter: Finding the Right 
Notes is available through http:// 
danouelletteartistshare.com 
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Amish Grace: 


How Forgiveness Transcended Tragedy 


Donald B. Kraybill, Steven M. Nolt, 


and David L. Weaver-Zercher 


John Wiley & Sons, 2007) 


reviewed by Bonnie Howe 


“Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against 
us.” Christians across the denomi- 
national spectrum voice this prayer 
habitually, even sincerely and fer- 
vently. We study it and seek to live 
by it. But do some emergencies push 
us beyond our human capacity and 
Christian responsibility to forgive? 

Amish Grace: How Forgiveness 
Transcended Tragedy addresses those 
questions as it examines an Amish 
community’s response to violent 
trespass. On an October morning in 
2005, an “English” (non-Amish) 
gunman entered a one-room school- 
house in Pennsylvania’s Amish 
country and shot five little girls in 
the head, seriously wounding sev- 
eral others before he turned his gun 
on himself. Five girls died, and five 
were seriously injured. The gunman 
died, as well. 

As news-media vans swarmed 
onto the site with their satellite dishes 
and klieg lights, the nation’s atten- 
tion was once again drawn toa scene 
of carnage in a school. This time, 
high-tech vans parked next to horse- 
drawn buggies, and urbane news- 
casters thrust their microphones in 
front of Amish elders in traditional 
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How Eérqivencss Transcended Tragedy 


DONALD & KRAYBIL1 


STEVEN M NOLT 


DAVIO L. WEAVER: ZERCHER 


hats. The cultural contrasts couldn’t 
have been more starkly displayed. 
Yet even as the earliest reports 
were broadcast, there was a grace 
note. The Amish response to their 
plight was as distinctive as their 
choices of dress and transportation. 
So while the first media shockwave 
centered on carnage, reports quickly 
began to focus on what reporters 
found puzzling: the fact that Amish 
elders immediately pronounced for- 


giveness for the killer. Reactions to 
their expressions of mercy were 
mixed. The horrific nature of the 
crime put pressure on the plausibil- 
ity of seemingly matter-of-fact, rapid 
forgiveness. 

Is forgiveness even emotionally 
and morally inappropriate in such 
a situation? Here is the strongest 
quality of this book. The writers of 
Amish Grace face those questions 
head-on, methodically, and respect- 
fully. Kraybill, Nolt, and Weaver- 
Zercher are Mennonite scholars who 
know the Amish as well as the theo- 
logical, hermeneutical, and ecclesial 
issues. Their thesis: To understand 
Amish words and actions in the 
wake of this tragedy, it helps to know 
some Amish history and attend to 
their distinctive commitments and 
beliefs. 

Three points stand out for me 
as I survey the rich array of histori- 
cal and theological insights Amish 
Grace offers. First, the authors draw 
a distinction between forgiveness— 
an unconditional gift—and pardon, 
which entails confession and repen- 
tance on the part of the perpetrator. 

A second key is the Amish ap- 
proach to Scripture, in particular 


The Amish developed forgiving habits over time, over the history of a persecuted 


people. They have learned that forgiveness ts work that needs to be shared, just as 


the community would cooperate in a barn-raising. Forgiveness is part of the 


communal repertoire 


their understanding of The Lord's 
Prayer. Amish interpretation of the 
prayer focuses on the word “as” in 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against Us. 
They read as to mean that only as we 
forgive will we be forgiven. Amish 
elders (lay pastors) point out that 
Matthew’s Jesus makes an interpre- 
tive comment after the prayer: “But 
if you do not forgive others, neither 
will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes” (Matthew 5:15). Forgiveness 
is not optional in their reading of this 
text. 7 
A third interpretive key Amish 
Grace offers is social-cultural context. 
The Amish developed forgiving 
habits over time, over the history of a 
persecuted people. They have 


learned that forgiveness is work that 
needs to be shared, just as the com- 
munity would cooperate in a barn- 
raising. Forgiveness is part of the 
communal repertoire, the authors 
argue, and thus this grace note was 
immediately available on the day of 
the murders. 

Amish grace, then, is not cheap. 
It is costly, the result of much 
struggle—not just over individual 
lifetimes but over generations of life 
together. 

So if we admire Amish grace and 
forgiveness, should we, and can we, 
go and do likewise? The authors 
rightly raise a caution here, and a 
challenge. Amish grace is Amish, it 
arises from their life together, the fruit 
of generations of cultivation. But we 


can notice the tunes, the rhythms, of 
Pennsylvania Amish life. As that 
way of life displays Scriptural pat- 
terns, we can acquire the disciplines 
required to add forgiving ways to 
our own church communities’ rep- 
ertoires. But those ways are all about 
healthy relationships, life together— 
not about individual merit or even 
moral heroism. The isolation and 
serenity of the peace-loving Pennsy]- 
vania Amish lives were invaded and 
challenged, but their habits of for- 
giveness allowed grace totranscend 
the horror. 


Bonnie Howe is author of Because You 
Bear This Name: Conceptual Metaphor and 
the Moral Meaning of I Peter. 
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Jubal 


The Art of Kathe Kollwitz 


Elaine Griwac Rottman 


“Ihave received a commission. . . to 
make a poster against war. That is a 
task that makes me happy. Some may 
say a thousand times, that this is not 
pure art... but as long as I can work, 
I want to be effective with my art.” — 
Kathe Kollwitz ina letter to a friend, 
1925. 

German graphic artist and 
sculptor Kathe Kollwitz (1867-1945) 
felt a strong duty to serve with her 
art. She did not choose to fulfill that 
duty by climbing the ladder of the 
“high art” world, but rather by ser- 
vice to the working class. 

Kollwitz, a synthesizer of print- 
making techniques, was an inte- 
grator of all parts of her life. She 
brought her social experience, 
womanhood, politics, economics, 
faith, and ethics to her art—and her 
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art to the rest of her life. 

Born into an_ intellectual 
Koenigsberg household, young 
Kathe Ida Schmidt was encouraged 
by her architect father in her scho- 
lastic education as Well as in devel- 
oping her artistic talents. 

The tone of the household was 
set by her grandfather, Julius Rupp, 
founder of the first Free Religious 
Congregation in Germany. The re- 
form-oriented group was committed 
to combining the ideals of early 
Christianity with the democratic im- 
pulses of the period. Kollwitz’s keen 
interest in contemporary issues and 
problems was fostered by her par- 
ents’ and older brother’s lead. Her 
sense of duty was a legacy of her 
grandfather, whose motto had been 
Gabe ist eine Aufgabe, meaning “Tal- 


ent is a responsibility.” 

After several years of art instruc- 
tion at the Art School for Women in 
Berlin, Kathe married Dr. Karl 
Kollwitz, who was just opening a 
medical practice in a working-class 
section of Berlin. Her decision to 
marry, have children, and continue 
in her art career was courageous and 
defiant in an era when celibacy was 
the rule for women artists. It also 
demonstrates the strength of spirit 
and fully integrated living that made 
her such a great artist. 

We know Kollwitz best through 
the diaries she kept. They also help 
us to know the motives and thoughts 
behind many of her works, though 
they are by no means murky and in 
need of interpretation. 

One of Kollwitz’s central motifs 


is motherhood. Most of the women 
she portrays are mothers. Often she 
places them in scenes of battle, thus 
calling attention to the important role 
women play in social conflict. 

To be a mother of her own two 
children, Hans and Peter, was im- 
portant in Kollwitz’s life. Even 
though, then as now, balancing a 
career and a family was difficult, 
Kollwitz found a biological connec- 
tion between birth and creativity. 
When her second son was born in 
the middle of her work on the ambi- 
tious Weaver’s Rebellion series, she 
wrote in her diary, “I was more pro- 
ductive because I was more sensual. 
I lived as a human being must live, 
passionately interested in every- 
thing.” 

That Kollwitz’s pacifism is em- 
bedded in her motherhood is quite 
clear. After losing both a son and a 
grandson to wars, she wrote, “Every 
war already carries within it the war 
which will answer it. Every war is 
answered by a new war, until every- 
thing, everything is smashed . . . Paci- 
fism simply is not a matter of calm 
looking on; it is work, hard work.” 


The tremendous concern for jus- 
tice that formed Kollwitz’s social 
thought was expressed in her art and 
life through participation in the life 
of the proletariat. She knew that her 
reputation was as a “socialist” art- 
ist, and wanted people to know that 
her interest in the proletariat had 
“little to do with pity or sympathy .. 
. [Mly real motive for choosing my 
subjects almost exclusively from the 
life of the workers was that only such 
subjects gave me a simple and un- 
qualified way that I felt to be beauti- 
ful.” 

Working-class people alone, 
particularly women, constitute her 
art. In her book on Kollwitz, Martha 
Kearns quotes these words of the art- 
ist: “The working-class woman 
shows me, through her appearance 
and being, much more than ladies 
who are totally limited by conven- 
tional behavior. The working class 
woman shows me her hands, her 
feet, and her hair. She lets me see the 
shape and form of her body through 
her clothes. She presents herself and 
the expression of her feelings openly, 
without disguises.” 


I have finished my 
lithograph, “Seed for 
the planting must not 
be ground.” This time 
the seed for the plant- 
ing—sixteen-year-old 
boys—are all around 
the mother, looking out 
from under her coat and 
wanting to break loose. 
But the old mother who 
is holding them to- 
gether says No! You 
stay here! For the time 
being you may play 
rough-and-tumble with 
one another. But when 
you are grown up you 
must get ready for life, 


not for war again. 
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“God is master of the 
East, God is master of 
the West. All the 
northern and southern 


lands rest in peace 


within his hands.” 


Problems that these working- 
class women brought to the medical 
office of Kollwitz’s husband came 
also to her. “Unsolved problems 
such as prostitution and unemploy- 
ment grieved and tormented me,” 
she wrote, “and contributed to my 
feeling that I must keep on with my 
studies of the lower classes. And 
portraying them again and again 
opened a safety-valve for me; it made 
life bearable.” 

Kollwitz perceived the ever-pres- 
ence of death as a pressure on life 
along with her maternal fears for her 
children’s health. This is shown in 
her Pieta lithograph and other allu- 
sions to the image of Mary weeping 
over the body of her dead son, Christ. 
This Christian image “imparts to the 
idea of death a universal meaning 
that reflects the sufferings of all hu- 
manity” (Hinz). 

Of course, Kollwitz’s pacifist 
convictions relate to her perception 
of death as an enemy force. This 
theme finds its greatest expression 
in her last work, “Seed Corn Must 
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Not Be Ground” (1942), picturing an 
old woman trying to shelter the 
young boys under her cloak, so as to 
preserve them from going off to war’s 
destruction. 

The gravestone that Kollwitz de- 
signed for herself, and under which 
she now rests, also is illustrative of 
her feelings about death. Her stone 
depicts two great hands clasping a 
weary human head, and these lines 
from Goethe, her favorite poet: “God 
is master of the East, God is master 
of the West. All the northern and 
southern lands rest in peace within 
his hands.” 

Kollwitz wrote often of “the 
woman who feels everything,” and 
said: “I want to do a drawing of a 
woman who sees the suffering of the 
world.” Kollwitz’s over 100 self-por- 
traits probably are that person. Bur- 
dened by caring too much and with 
aheavy duty to serve, puffy eyes stare 
out of a weary face and look sadly 
but fearlessly at an unsatisfactory 
world. 

Whatever and however much the 


self-portraits portray, they are 
glimpses, along with her diaries and 
other works , of an artist who “never 
worked coolly, but always, as it were 
with my blood.” Kollwitz’s lifelong 
concern for peace, disarmament, per- 
sonal and spiritual development, 
and the dignity and worth of human 
life shines out of those melancholy 
eyes. 


Elaine Griwac Rottman is the market- 
ing director of Brookfield Academy, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin. This article is a 
shorter version of one that was pub- 
lished in Radix 15:5. 
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when it upsets us, as when Shasta 
wants to know why Aravis was 
scratched. I don’t blame him for 
wanting to know: he’s upset. As a 
matter of fact, during the chase 
scene he stood up and drove the lion 
back. 

Shasta is a pretty tough kid when 
you get right down to it. And so he 
wanted to know why the lion 
scratched his girlfriend, whom he’s 
going to marry later. But Aslan won't 
tell him. He wants to know it, but he 
doesn’t need to know it, so therefore 
a distinction is drawn. Aslan 
doesn’t always give us what we 
want, but he gives us what we need. 
The authority of Aslan is preserved. 
Even when we can’t understand 
what’s happening, his authority 
stands. 

The most moving example is in 
the last of the novels, The Last Battle. 
It’s the story in which everybody 
seems to lose. All the way through 
the story we’re wondering, “When 
is Aslan going to come?” But the ad- 
venture becomes sadder and sadder 
because Aslan does not come. 

The battle gets harder. The terror 
intensifies. The deception becomes 
more complete, but he doesn’t come. 
Finally, death itself confronts us at 
the small doorway. And then we 
meet him, by surprise. He is there. 
At that marvelous scene, as Aslan 
surprises everyone, he calls in 
people we didn’t expect to see. He 
surprises us all by calling in the 
stars. He’s Lord of it all. He keeps 
his authority to the end and 
beyond. 


Earl Palmer is the author of many 
books including Salvation by Surprise. 
He is Preaching Pastor of National 
Presybterian Church in Washington 
D.C. and directs Earl Palmer Ministries. 


Painter Andrew Knaupp loves to cre- 
ate art that is true to a story. To view 
more of Andrew’s work go to 
www.artbyandrewk.com. 
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Cost per entry: $25 which includes a Radix subscription 
(or continuation for current subscribers). 


The prizes will be: $200 first, $100 second, and $50 third, 
which will run in a special “Poetry Issue” of the magazine 
in Spring 2010. Three more poems will “place” and be 
published in subsequent issues of the magazine. 


First, email us the poems you wish to submit at radixmag 
@aol.com.Then mail us the $25 dollar submission fee: 
Radix Magazine, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley CA, 94704. 
We will not be able to consider or return any hard copies 
sent to us. No more than three poems should be entered 
with one submission fee. 


For more information on Radix magazine, go to 
www.radixmagazine.com. 
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Learning to Pray Empty-Handed 


We were so poor there was no point 
in asking God to protect what was ours. 
We were just glad to have a slice of bread 


in one hand and a glass of well water 


in the other. I can’t remember owning 


a stitch of clothing that wasn’t a hand-me- 


down or ever eating store-bought bread 


or meat. If it didn’t come from the woods 


or the barnyard, we didn’t eat it. Nothing 
but nothing interfered with our quest for 
the sacred or the paths we took on our 


spiritual journeys. What we did have was 


life and limb, keen curiosities, friends 
and kin, responsibilities, time for play and 
enough hard work to see us tuck ourselves 


in for the night when the sun set. It was 


enough—and we knew it. We prayed with 
our hands open and turned toward heaven. 


We never thought of them as being empty 


so much as caught in the act of receiving. 


—Fredrick Zydek 


Where Christian Faith Meets Contemporary Culture 


RADIX MAGAZINE 


Radix magazine strikes such a welcome balance in this polarized 
world, as it always—like John Wesley—announces its text and then 
‘makes it cross-country to Christ as fast as it can’—; and this, ina 
way that does not require one to check one’s mind at the door. We 
need more witnesses, like this, to an intelligent Christ-centered faith. I 
hope Radix finds an ever widening, and appreciative, audience. 
—Richard Bolles, author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 


What a joy it is to have a Christian magazine with its own 
integrity—which has the courage boldly to seek the truth. 
—Madeleine L’Engle, author of A Wrinkle in Time 


\ 
[read every word of the “Jesus” issue. Superb! One of the best treat- 


ments of the whole controversy that I’ve ever seen. You do great 
work.—Philip Yancey, author of The Jesus I Never Knew 


I love Radix. It’s a wonderful, exciting, sweet, smart magazine. I 
really enjoy reading it—Anne Lamott, author of Traveling Mercies 


Radix has always challenged me to think clearly, to trust the Good News of Jesus Christ right at the center of 
everything, and to work out the meaning of that hope, faith, and love into the places where I live every day. 
—Farl Palmer, pastor, author of Love Has Its Reasons 


Radix is increasingly meaty, and the substance of its meat is marvelously diverse and nourishing. 
—Luci Shaw, poet and author of Writing the River 


Radix focuses on the church’s most critical issue, both in our country and in the world: the interface of faith and 
culture.—Mark Lau Branson, author of The Reader's Guide to the Best Evangelical Books 
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